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THE  DREAM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM, 

AS   RECITED    BY    HENRY   IRVING. 

'TwAS  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool, 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school ; 
There  were  some  that  ran  and  some  that  leapt. 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool. 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds. 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin  ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drove  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  sun 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  about. 

And  shouted  as  they  ran, — 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 

As  only  boyhood  can  ; 
But  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man ! 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart. 
To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze  ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease  : 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  upon  his  knees  ! 
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Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o'er, 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside. 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide  ; 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  pond'rous  tome. 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusky  covers  close. 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp  : 
"  O  God  !  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 

And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  !  " 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 

Some  moody  turn  he  took, — 
Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 

And  past  a  shady  nook, — 
And,  lo  !  he  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  book. 

"  My  gentle  lad,  what  is't  you  read — 

Romance  or  fairy  fable  ? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page. 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?  " 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance,— 

"  It  is  '  The  Death  of  Abel.' " 

The  Usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain, — 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place. 

Then  slowly  back  again  ; 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad. 

And  talked  with  him  of  Cain  ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men, 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 
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Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves  ; 
Of  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn. 

And  murders  done  in  caves  ; 

And  how  the  spirits  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  the  sod, — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 
To  show  the  burial  clod  ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes. 

And  flames  about  their  brain  ; 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain  ! 

"And  well,"  quoth  he,  "  I  know  for  truth. 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme, — 

Woe,  woe.  Unutterable  woe, — 
Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream  ! 

For  why  ?     Methought  last  night  I  wrought 
A  murder,  in  a  dream  ! 

"One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong, — 

A  feeble  man  and  old  ; 
I  led  bim  to  a  lonely  field. 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold  : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  ! 

"Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone. 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife, 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  ! 
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"Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look. 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

"And  lo  !  the  universal  air 

Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame  ; 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame  ; 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand. 
And  called  upon  his  name  ! 

"  O  God  !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 
Such  sense  within  the  slain  ! 

But  when  I  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 
The  blood  gushed  out  amain  ! 

For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 
Was  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 

"My  head  was  like  an  ardent" coal, 
My  heart  as  solid  ice  ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew, 

Was  at  the  Devil's  price  : 
A  dozen  times  I  groaned  :  the  dead 
Had  never  groaned  but  twice  ! 

"And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  heaven's  topmost  height, 
I  heard  a  voice — the  awful  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite — 
'Thou  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight ! ' 

"  I  took  the  dreary  body  up. 
And  cast  it  in  a  stream, 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 
The  depth  was  so  extreme  ; 
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My  gentle  boy,  remember  this 
Is  nothing  but  a  dream  1 

"  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge, 

And  vanished  in  the  pool  ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands, 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  among  the  urchins  young, 

That  evening  in  the  school. 

"Oh,  Heaven  !  to  think  of  their  white  souls. 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 
I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 

Nor  join  in  Evening  Hymn  : 
Like  a  Devil  of  the  Pit  I  seemed. 

Mid  holy  Cherubim  ! 

"And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all. 

And  each  calm  pillow  spread  ; 
But  Guilt  was  my  grim  Chamberlain 

That  lighted  me  to  bed  ; 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round. 

With  fingers  bloody  red  ! 

"All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

In  ang^uish  dark  and  deep. 
My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  close, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep  : 
For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  ! 

"All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint. 

That  racked  me  all  the  time  ; 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime  ! 
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"One  stern,  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 
All  other  thoughts  its  slave  ; 

Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 
Did  that  temptation  crave, — 

Till  urging  me  to  go  and  see 
The  dead  man  in  his  grave  ! 

"Heavily  I  rose  up,  as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky. 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild,  misgiving  eye  ; 
And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river-bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry. 

"  Merrily  rose  the  lark  and  shook 
The  dewdrop  from  its  wing  ; 
But  I  never  marked  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing  : 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again 
Under  the  horrid  thing. 

"  With  breathless  speed,  like  a  soul  in  chase, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran  ; 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began  : 
In  a  lonesome  wood  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  murdered  man. 

"  And  all  that  day  I  read  in  school. 
But  my  thought  was  otherwhere ; 
As  soon  as  the  midday  task  was  done. 

In  secret  I  was  there  : 
And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves. 
And  still  the  corse  was  bare  ! 

•'  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  face, 
And  first  began  to  weep, 
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For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep  : 
Or  land,  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

"So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones  ! 
Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones  ! 

"  O  God  !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  ! 
Again — again,  with  dizzy  brain. 

The  human  life  I  take  ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 

Like  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 

"And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clay, 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow  ; 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul — 

It  stands  before  me  now  !  " 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  kissed, 
Two  stern-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 

—  Thomas  Hood, 
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DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN. 

'Tis  evening,  and  the  ancient  towers  of  Swinburne  Abbey  lie 
In  calm,  majestic  stateliness  beneath  the  pale  moon's  sky. 
On  a  low  couch  a  stricken  man  rests  under  yonder  trees. 
And  monks  and  abbot  vainly  strive  the  sufferer's  pain  to  ease. 

A  torchlight  throws  a  lurid  glare  those  death-like  features  o'er, 
A  sceptre  lies  beside  the  hand  that  ne'er  may  grasp  it  more  ; 
And  royal  robes  the  litter  deck,  and  jewels  rich  and  rare 
Gleam  from  yon  crown-encircled  casque  with  fitful  radiance  there. 

The  suffering,  weak  and  helpless  form,  that  racked  with  anguish 

lies 
On  that  low  couch,  is  England's  lord.  King  John,  whose  restless 

eyes 
Are  for  a  moment  closed  in  sleep,  but  ere  the  night  is  o'er. 
His  throne  will  be  another's,  and  his  place  know  him  no  more. 

The  fight  has  gone  against  his  arms  upon  the  field  to-day. 
Defeated,  borne  down,  overcome,  his  soldiers  fled  away  ; 
And  yet,   unwounded  he  has  been,  no  sword  has  harmed  the 

King— 
A  treacherous  hand  has  laid  him  low  with  poison's  subtle  sting. 

He  wakes — the  dying  monarch  wakes,  and  fiercely  gleam  his 

eyes. 
With  wild  and  feverish  brilliancy,  and  see — ^he  vainly  tries 
To  raise  himself  upon  his  arm,  too  weak  to  bear  him  now. 
Whilst  cold,  big  drops  of  agony  bedew  his  aching  brow. 

"  Fall  back,  fall  back,  ye  shaveling  monks  ;  ah  !  wherefore  rest  I 

here? 
How  goes  the  battle,  Hubert  ?  alas  !  your  words  I  fear ; 
Oh,  tell  me  not  the  day  is  lost,  it  must  not,  shall  not  be  ; 
Give  me  my  armor,  helmet  and  shield,  and,  Hubert,  follow  me. 
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"  Prythee,  good  Hubert,  answer  me,  why  stands  young  Arthur 

there  ? 
It  was  not  I  who  murdered  him,  in  that  I  had  no  share  ; 
'Twas  you  who  did  the  guilty  deed.     Let  him  not  blast  my  sight, 
Oh,  shield  me  from  his  cruel  glare,  which  chills  my  soul  with 

fright. 

"  A  cup  of  water,  quick  !  for  I  am  parched  with  thirst, 
Oh,  may  the  slave  who  poisoned  me  be  evermore  accursed. 
My  veins  are  filled  with  molten  lead,  my  vitals  seem  on  fire  ; 
I  scorch  with  heat,  and  all  my  frame  is  tossed  with  anguish  dire. 

"  Away,  nor  press  so  round  my  couch.  I'm  choking,  give  me  air, 
I  can  not  breathe.     Again  I  see  young  Arthur  standing  there. 
I  see  again  the  golden  curls,  again  the  boyish  face  ; 
Arthur,  torture  me  no  more.     Spare  me,  for  love  of  grace. 

"  A  thousand  shadows  'fore  mine  eyes  are  passing  to  and  fro, 
A  thousand  spirits  beckon  me,  my  mind  is  filled  with  woe. 
Back !  back !  ye  fierce  accusing  spules,  your  fiend-like  mockery 

cease  ! 
By  all  the  demons  ye  obey,  leave  me  to  die  in  peace. 

"  Brave  Falconbridge,  my  trusty  friend,  I'm  glad  that  you  are 

here. 
I'm  forsaken  now  save  you,  there's  none  but  Hubert  near. 
Of  all  the  fawning  sycophants  who  basked  around  my  throne, 
Not  one  remains  to  tend  on  me  ;  the  cormorants  have  flown. 

"What  cry  was  that?  the  battle  cry!   you  shall  not  hold  me 

down. 
My  strength   returns   to  me  again — what,   ho !  my  sword  and 

crown. 
Full  soon  shall  yonder  traitors  fly  like  chaff  before  the  gale. 
Stand  back  !  nor  dare  to  hinder  me — the  King  shall  yet  prevail. 

"  Are  ye  too  leagued  to  baffle  me  ?    Alas  !  I  can  not  stand, 
i   This  arm  of  mine  is  powerless  now  to  grasp  the  warlike  brand. 
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My  limbs  refuse  to  bear  me  up,  I  feel  faint  and  weak, 
My  brain  seems  whirling  round  and  round,  I — I — can  scarcely 
speak. 

"A  strange,  cold  numbness  seizes  me  !    How  thick  the  air  has 

grown  ! 
A  mistiness  obscures  my  sight,  I  dare  not  die  alone. 
Then  grasp  my  hand  that  I  may  know  that  you  are  standing  by. 
Again  the  poison  tears  my  frame.     'Tis  o'er,  I  faint,  I  die." 

— Leigh  Hunt. 
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Fifty  years  ago,  in  a  rude  garret,  near  the  lone- 
liest suburbs  of  the  city  of  London,  lay  a  dying 
man.  He  was  but  half  dressed,  though  his  legs  were' 
concealed  in  long  military  boots.  An  aged  minis- 
ter stood  beside  the  rough  couch.  The  form  was 
that  of  a  strong  man  growti  old  through  care  more 
than  age.  There  was  a  face  that  you  might  look 
upon  but  once,  and  yet  wear  it  in  your  memory 
forever. 

Let  us  bend  over  the  bed  and  look  upon  that  face. 
A  bold  forehead  seamed  by  one  deep  wrinkle  is 
visible  between  the  brows  ;  long  locks  of  dark  hair, 
sprinkled  with  gray  ;  lips  firmly  set,  yet  quivering, 
as  though  they  had  a  life  separate  from  the  life  of 
the  man  ;  and  then,  two  large  eyes,  vivid,  burning, 
unnatural  in  their  steady  glare.  Aye,  there  was 
something  terrible  in  that  face,  something  so  full 
of  unnatural  loneliness,  unspeakable  despair,  that 
the  aged  minister  started  back  in  horror.  But  look  ! 
those  strong  arms  are  clutching  at  the  vacant  air  j 
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the  death  sweat  stands  in  drops  on  that  bold  brow ; 
the  man  is  dying.  Throb,  throb,  throb,  beats  the 
death-watch  in  the  shattered  wall.  "Would  you 
die  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian?"  faltered  the 
preacher,  as  he  knelt  there  on  the  damp  floor. 

The  white  lips  of  the  death-stricken  man  trem- 
bled, but  made  no  sound.  Then,  with  the  strong 
agony  of  death  upon  him,  he  rose  into  a  sitting 
posture.  For  the  first  time  he  spoke.  "  Christian  ! " 
he  echoed,  in  that  deep  tone  which  thrilled  the 
preacher  to  the  heart :  "  Will  that  give  me  back  my 
honor  ?  Come  with  me,  old  man,  come  with  me,  far 
over  the  waters.  Ha !  we  are  there  !  This  is  my 
native  town.  Yonder  is  the  church  in  which  I 
knelt  in  childhood  ;  yonder  the  green  on  which  I 
sported  when  a  boy.  But  another  flag  waves  there, 
in  place  of  the  flag  that  waved  when  I  was  a  child. 

"And  listen,  old  man.  Were  I  to  pass  along  the 
streets,  as  I  passed  when  but  a  child,  the  very  babes 
in  their  cradles  would  raise  their  tiny  hands  and 
curse  me  !  The  graves  in  yonder  churchyard 
would  shrink  from  my  footsteps,  and  yonder  flag 
would  rain  a  baptism  of  blood  upon  my  head  !  " 

Suddenly  the  dying  man  arose  ;  he  tottered  along 
the  floor,  threw  open  a  valise,  and  drew  from  thence 
a  faded  coat  of  blue,  faced  with  silver,  and  the 
wreck  of  a  battle-flag. 

"  Look  ye,  priest !  this  faded  coat  is  spotted  with 
my  blood,"  he  cried,  as  old  memories  seemed  stir- 
ring at  his  heart.  "  This  coat  I  wore  when  I  first" 
heard  the  news  of  Lexington  ;  this  coat  I  wore  when 
I  planted  the  banner  of  the  stars  on  Ticonderoga ! 
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that  bullet-hole  was  pierced  in  the  fight  of  Quebec  , 
and  now,  I  am  a — let  me  whisper  it  in  your  ear ! " 
He  hissed  that  single  burning  word  into  the  minis- 
ter's ear.  "  Now  help  me,  priest !  help  me  to  put 
on  this  coat  of  blue  ;  for  you  see  " — and  a  ghastly 
smile  came  over  his  face — "  there  is  no  one  here  to 
wipe  the  cold  drops  from  my  brow  ;  no  wife,  no 
child  ;  I  must  meet  death  alone  ;  but  I  will  meet 
him  as  I  have  met  him  in  battle,  without  a -fear." 

And  while  he  stood  arraying  his  limbs  in  that 
worm-eaten  coat  of  blue  and  silver,  the  good  minis- 
ter spoke  to  him  of  faith  in  Jesus.  Yes,  of  that 
great  faith  which  pierces  the  clouds  of  human 
guilt,  and  rolls  them  back  from  the  face  of  God. 
"  Faith  !  "  echoed  that  strange  man,  who  stood  there, 
erect,  with  the  death-chill  on  his  brow,  "Faith  !  Can 
it  give  me  back  my  honor  ?  Look  ye,  priest !  there, 
over  the  waves,  sits  George  Washington,  telling  to 
his  comrades  the  pleasant  story  of  the  eight  years' 
war ;  there  in  his  royal  halls  sits  George  of  Eng- 
land, bewailing,  in  his  idiotic  voice,  the  loss  of  the 
colonies  !  And  here  ami ! — I,  who  was  the  first  to 
raise  the  flag  of  freedom,  the  first  to  strike  a  blow 
against  that  king — here  am  I  dying !  oh,  dying  like 
a  dog ! " 

The  awe-stricken  preacher  started  back  from  the 
look  of  the  dying  man,  while  throb,  throb,  throb, 
beats  the  death-watch  in  the  shattered  wall.  "  Hush  ! 
silence  along  the  lines  there  !  "  he  muttered  in  that 
wild,  absent  tone,  as  though  speaking  to  the  dead. 
"  Silence  along  the  lines  !  not  a  word — not  a  word 
on  peril  of  your  lives!     Hark  you,  Montgomery! 
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we  will  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;  we  will 
meet  there  in  victory,  or  die  !  Hist !  silence,  my 
men  ;  not  a  whisper  as  we  move  up  those  steep 
rocks  !  Now  on,  my  boys  ;  now  on  !  Men  of  the 
wilderness,  we  will  gain  the  town  !  Now  up  with 
the  banner  of  the  stars  !  up  with  the  flag  of  free- 
dom, though  the  night  is  dark,  and  the  snow  falls  ! 
Now  !  now,  one  more  blow,  and  Quebec  is  ours  !  " 

Who  is  this  strange  man,  lying  there  alone,  in 
this  rude  garret — this  man  who,  in  all  his  crimes, 
still  treasured  up  that  blue  uniform,  that  faded 
flag? 

Let  us  look  at  that  parchment  and  flag.  The 
aged  minister  unrolls  that  faded  flag ;  it  is  a  blue 
banner  gleaming  with  thirteen  stars.  He  unrolls 
that  parchment ;  it  is  a  colonel's  commission  in  the 
Continental  Army,  addressed  to  Benedict  Arnold. 
And  there  in  that  rude  hut,  while  the  death-watch 
throbbed  like  a  heart  in  the  shattered  wall,  there, 
unknown,  unwept,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  desolation, 
lay  the  corpse  of  the  patriot  and  the  traitor. — George 
Lippard. 
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There  once  was  a  painter  in  Catholic  days, 

Like  Job,  who  eschewed  all  evil ; 
Still  on  his  Madonnas  the  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  amazement,  but  chiefly  his  praise 

And  delight  was  in  painting  the  devil. 

They  were  angels  compared  to  the  devils  he  drew 
Who  besieged  poor  St.  Anthony's  cell ; 
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Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  devilish  hue, 
You  could  even  smell  brimstone,  their  breath  was  so  blue, 
He  painted  his  devils  so  well. 

And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun 

'Twas  over  the  Virgin's  church  door  ; 
She  stood  on  the  dragon,  embracing  her  son  : 
Many  devils  already  the  artist  had  done. 

But  this  must  out-do  all  before. 

The  old  dragon's  imps,  as  they  fled  through  the  air, 

At  seeing  it  paus'd  on  the  wing. 
For  he  had  a  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair. 
That  they  came,  as  ApoUyon  himself  had  been  there. 

To  pay  their  respects  to  their  king. 

Every  child  on  beholding  it  shiver'd  with  dread. 

And  scream'd,  as  he  tum'd  away  quick ; 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,  but,  raising  her  head, 
Dropp'd  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles,  and  said, 

"  God  help  me  from  ugly  old  Nick  !  " 

What  the  painter  so  earnestly  thought  on  by  day 
He  sometimes  would  dream  of  by  night ; 

But  once  he  was  startled,  as  sleeping  he  lay. 

'Twas  no  fancy,  no  dream,  he  could  plainly  survey 
That  the  devil  himself  was  in  sight. 

"You  rascally  dauber,''  old  Beelzebub  cries, 

' '  Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  again  ! 
Though  your  caricatiu'es  for  myself  I  despise. 
Make  me  handsomer  now  in  the  multitude's  eyes. 

Or  see  if  I  threaten  in  vain  !  " 

Now  the  painter  was  bold,  and  religious  besides. 

And  on  faith  he  had  certain  reliance, 
So  earnestly  he  all  his  countenance  eyed. 
And  thank'd  him  for  sitting  with  Catholic  pride. 

And  sturdily  bade  him  defiance. 
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Betimes  in  the  morning  the  painter  arose, 

He  is  ready  as  soon  as  'tis  light ; 
Every  look,  every  line,  every  feature  he  knows, 
'Twas  fresh  to  his  eye,  to  his  labor  he  goes. 

And  he  has  the  old  wicked  one  quite. 

Happy  man,  he  is  sure  the  resemblance  can't  fail — 

The  tip  of  the  nose  is  red  hot ; 
There's  his  grin  and  his  fangs,  his  skin  cover'd  with  scales. 
And  that,  the  identical  curl  of  his  tail — 

Not  a  mark,  not  a  claw  is  forgot. 

He  looks,  and  retouches  again  with  delight ; 

'Tis  a  portrait  complete  to  his  mind  ! 
He  touches  again,  and  again  feeds  his  sight ; 
He  looks  round  for  applause,  and  he  sees,  with  affright, 

The  original  standing  behind. 

"Fool  !  idiot ! "  old  Beelzebub  grinn'd  as  he  spoke, 

And  stafnp'd  on  the  scaffold  in  ire  ; 
The  painter  grew  pale,  for  he  knew  it  no  joke, 
'Twas  a  terrible  height,  and  the  scaffolding  broke. 

And  the  devil  could  wish  it  no  higher. 

"  Help  !  help  me,  O  Mary  !  "  he  cried  in  alarm. 
As  the  scaffold  sunk  under  his  feet ; 
From  the  canvas  the  Virgin  extended  her  arm. 
She  caught  the  good  painter,  she  sav'd  him  from  harm  ; 
There  were  thousands  who  saw  in  the  street. 

The  old  dragon  fled  when  the  wonder  he  spied. 

And  curs'd  his  own  fruitless  endeavor  ; 
While  the  painter  cried  after,  his  rage  to  deride. 
Shook  his  pallet  and  brush  in  triumph,  and  cried, 

"  Now  I'll  paint  thee  more  ugly  than  ever  !  " 

— Anon. 
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REFUGIO   MINE,  NORTHERN   MEXICO. 

Drunk  and  senseless  in  his  place, 
Prone  and  sprawling  on  his  face, 
More  like  brute  than  any  man 

Alive  or  dead — 
By  his  great  pump  out  of  gear. 
Lay  the  peon  engineer. 
Waking  only  just  to  hear, 

Overhead, 
Angry  tones  that  called  his  name, 
Oaths  and  cries  of  bitter  blame — 
Woke  to  hear  all  this,  and  waking,  turned  and  fled  I 

"  To  the  man  who'll  bring  to  me," 
Cried  Intendant  Harry  Lee — 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine — 
"  Bring  the  sot  alive  or  dead, 
I  will  give  to  him,"  he  said, 
"  Fifteen  hundred /^j-oj  down. 
Just  to  set  the  rascal's  crown 
Underneath  this  heel  of  mine  ; 
Since  but  death 
Deserves  the  man  whose  deed. 
Be  it  vice  or  want  of  heed. 
Stops  the  pumps  that  give  us  breath — 
Stops  the  pumps  that  suck  the  death 
From  the  poisoned  lower  levels  of  the  mine  ! " 

No  one  answered,  for  a  cry 
From  the  shaft  rose  up  on  high  ; 
And  shuffling,  scrambling,  tumbling  from  below 
Came  the  miners  each,  the  bolder 
Mounting  on  the  weaker's  shoulder 
Grappling,  clinging,  to  their  hold  or 
Letting  go. 
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As  the  weaker  gasped  and  fell 
From  the  ladder  to  the  well— 
To  the  poisoned  pit  of  hell 
Down  below ! 

"  To  the  man  who  sets  them  free," 

Cried  the  foreman,  Harry  Lee — 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine — 
"  Brings  them  out  and  sets  them  free, 

I  will  give  that  man,"  said  he, 
"  Twice  that  sum,  who  with  a  rope 

Face  to  face  with  Death  shall  cope. 

Let  him  come  who  dares  to  hope  ! " 
"  Hold  your  peace  !  "  some  one  replied, 

Standing  by  the  foreman's  side  ; 
'  There  has  one  already  gone,  whoe'er  he  be  ! " 

Then  they  held  their  breath  with  awe. 

Pulling  on  the  rope,  and  saw 

Fainting  figures  reappear. 

On  the  black  rope  swinging  clear, 
Fastened  by  some  skillful  hand  from  below ; 

Till  a  score  the  level  gained, 

And  but  one  alone  remained— 

He  the  hero  and  the  last. 

He  whose  skillful  hand  made  fast 
The  long  line  that  brought  them  back  to  hope  and  cheer  1 

Haggard,  gasping,  down  dropped  he 
At  the  feet  of  Harry  Lee — 
Harry  Lee,  the  English  foreman  of  the  mine. 
"  I  have  come,"  he  gasped,  "  to  claim 
Both  rewards.     Senor,  my  name 

Is  Ramon  ! 
I'm  the  drunken  engineer — 

I'm  the  coward,  Senor "     Here 

He  fell  over,  by  that  sign 

Dead  as  stone  !  — Brtt  Hartt. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  MURAT. 

"  My  hour  is  come  ! — Forget  me  not ! — My  blessing  is  with  you  ; 
With  you  my  last,  my  fondest  thought ;  with  you  my  heart's 

adieu. 
Farewell — farewell,  my  Caroline  !  my  children's  doting  mother  ! 
I  made  thee  wife,  fate  made  thee  queen  : — one  hour — thou  art  fai 

other. 
Farewell,  my  sweet  Letitia,  my  love  is  with  thee  still  ; 
Louise  and  Lucien,  adieu :  and  thou,  my  own  Achille  !  " 
With  quivering  lip,  but  with  no  tear,  or  tear  that  gazers  saw. 
These  words,  to  all  his  heart  held  dear,  thus  wrote  the  brave 

Murat. 

Then  of  the  locks  which,  dark  and  large,  o'er  his  broad  shoulders 

hung ; 
That  streamed  war-pennons  in  the  charge,  yet  like  caressings 

clung 
In  peace  around  his  forehead  high,  which,  more  than  diadem. 
Beseemed  the  curls  that  lovingly  replaced  the  cold,  hard  gem  ; 
He  cut  one  for  his  wife — for  child — 'twas  all  he  had  to  will ; 
But,  with  the  regal  wealth  and  state,  he  lost  its  heartless  chill ! 
The  iciness  of  alien  power,  what  gushing  love  may  thaw  ! 
— The  agony  of  such  an  hour  as  this — thy  last — Murat. 

"  Comrade — though  foe  ! — a  soldier  asks  from  thee  a  soldier's 

aid — 
They're  not  a  warrior's  only  tasks  that  need  his  blood  and  blade  : 
That  upon  which  I  latest  gaze — that  which  I  fondest  clasp, 
When  death  upon  my  eyeballs  sinks,  and  stiffens  on  my  grasp  ! 
This,  and  these  locks  around  it  twined,  say,  wilt  thou  see  them 

sent — 
Need  I  say  where  ? — Enough  ! — 'tis  kind  ! — To  death,  then  ! — I'm 

content. 
Oh  !  to  have  found  death  in  the  field,  not  as  a  chained  outlaw  ! 
No  more  !— to  destiny  I  yield — ^with  mightier  than  Murat !  " 
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They  led  him  forth — 'twas  but  a  stride  between  his  prison  room 
And  where,  with  yet  a  monarch's  pride,  he  met  a  felon's  doom. 
"  Soldiers  !  your  muzzles  to  my  breast  will  leave  brief  space  for 

pain. 
Strike  to  the  heart ! "     His  last  behest  was  uttered  not  in  vain. 
He  turned  full  to  the  leveled  tubes  that  held  the  wished-for  boon, 
He  gazed  upon  the  love-clasped  pledge — then  volleyed  the  platoon! 
And  when  their  hold  the  hands  gave  up,  the  pitying  gazers  saw, 
In  the  dear  image  of  a  .wife,  thy  heart's  best  trait,  Murat ! 

— Atkinson. 
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Gentle  lady ! 
The  key  of  some  charm'd  music  in  your  voice 
Unlocks  a  long-closed  chamber  in  my  soul ; 
And  would  you  listen  to  an  outcast's  tale, 
'Tis  briefly  told.     Until  my  fourteenth  year. 
Beneath  the  roof  of  an  old  village  priest. 
Nor  far  from  hence,  my  childhood  wore  away. 
Then  waked  within  me  anxious  thoughts  and  deep. 
Throughout  the  liberal  and  melodious  nature 
Something  seem'd  absent — what,  I  scarcely  knew — 
Till  one  calm  night,  when  over  earth  and  wave 
Heaven  looked  its  love  from  all  its  numberless  stars- 
Watchful  yet  breathless — suddenly  the  sense 
Of  my  sweet  want  swelled  in  me,  and  I  ask'd 
The  priest — why  I  was  motherless  ? 
He  wept,  and  answer'd  "  I  was  nobly  born  !  " 

As  he  spake. 
There  gleamed  across  my  soul  a  dim  remembrance 
Of  a  pale  face  in  infancy  beheld — 
A  shadowy  face,  but  from  whose  lips  there  breathed 
The  words  that  none  but  mothers  murmur  ! 

'Twas  at  that  time  there  came 
Into  our  hamlet  a  rude,  jovial  seaman, 
With  the  frank  mien  boys  welcome,  and  wild  tales 
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Of  the  far-off  Indian  lands,  from  which  mine  ear 

Drank  envious  wonder.     Brief — his  legends  fired  me. 

And  from  the  deep,  whose  billows  washed  the  shore 

On  which  our  casement  look'd,  I  heard  a  voice 

That  woo'd  me  to  its  bosom  :  Raleigh's  fame, 

The  New  World's  marvels,  then  made  old  men  heroes. 

And  young  men  dreamers  !     So  I  left  my  home 

With  that  wild  seaman. 

The  villain  whom  I  trusted,  when  we  reached 

The  bark  he  ruled,  cast  me  to  chains  and  darkness, 

And  so  to  sea.     At  length  no  land  in  sight, 

His  crew — dark,  swarthy  men — the  refuse  crimes 

Of  many  lands — (for  he,  it  seems,  a  pirate) 

Call'd  me  on  deck — struck  off  my  fetters  :  "  Boy  !  " 

He  said,  and  grimly  smiled  :  "  not  mine  the  wrong  ; 

Thy  chains  are  forged  from  gold,  the  gold  of  those 

Who  gave  thee  birth  !  " 

I  wrench'd 
From  his  own  hand  the  blade  it  bore,  and  struck 
The  slanderer  to  my  feet.     With  that,  a  shout, 
A  hundred  knives  gleam'd  round  me  ;  but  the  pirate, 
Wiping  the  gore  from  his  gash'd  brow,  cried  ' '  Hold  ! 
Such  death  were  mercy."    Then  they  grip'd  and  bound  me 
To  a  slight  plank — spread  to  the  wind  their  sails, 
And  left  me  on  the  waves  alone  with  God  ! 
That  day,  and  all  that  night,  upon  the  seas 
Toss'd  the  frail  barrier  between  life  and  death. 
Heaven  luU'd  the  gales  ;  and  when  the  stars  came  forth 
All  look'd  so  bland  and  gentle  that  I  wept, 
Recall'd  that  wretch's  words,  and  murmur'd,  "Wave 
And  wind  are  kinder  than  a  parent." 
Day  dawn'd,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  behold 
A  sail — a  flag  ! 

It  pass'd  away, 
And  saw  me  not.     Noon,  and  then  thirst  and  famine  ; 
And,  with  parch'd  lips,  I  call'd  on  death,  and  sought 
To  wrench  my  limbs  from  the  stiff  cords  that  gnaw'd 
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Into  the  flesh,  and  drop  into  the  deep  ; 
And  then  methought  I  saw  beneath  the  clear 
And  crystal  lymph,  a  dark,  swift-moving  thing, 
With  watchful,  glassy  eyes— the  ocean  monster 
That  follows  ships  for  prey.    Then  life  once  more 
Grew  sweet,  and  with  a  strained  and  horrent  gaze. 
And  lifted  hair,  I  floated  on,  till  sense 
Grew  dim  and  dimlier,  and  a  terrible  sleep. 
In  which  still,  still  those  livid  eyes  met  mine, 
Fell  on  me. 

I  awoke,  and  heard 
My  native  tongue.     Kind  looks  were  bent  upon  me  ; 
I  lay  on  deck,  escaped  the  ghastly  death— 
For  God  had  watch'd  the  sleeper  1 

— Lord  Lytton. 
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Cardinal  Richelieu  was  Premier  of  France  ; 
He  was  keen  as  a  fox,  and  you  read  at  a  glance. 
In  his  phiz  so  expressive  of  malice  and  trick. 
That  he'd  much  of  the  nature  ascribed  to  Old  Nick  ; 
If  a  noble  e'er  dared  to  oppose  him,  instead 
Of  confuting  his  lordship,  he  whipped  off  his  head. 

He  fixed  his  grim  paw 

Upon  church,  state,  and  law. 
With  as  much  cool  assurance  as  ever  you  saw  ; 

With  his  satire's  sharp  sting 

He  badgered  the  King, 

Bullied  his  brother. 

Transported  his  mother. 
And  (what  is  a  far  more  astonishing  case) 
Not  only  pronounced  him  an  ass  to  his  face. 
But  made  love  to  his  Queen,  and  because  she  declined 
His  advances,  gave  out  she  was  wrong  in  her  mind  1 
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Now  the  nobles  of  France,  and  still  more  the  poor  King, 
Disliked,  as  was  natural,  this  sort  of  thing  ; 
The  former  felt  shocked  that  plebeian  beholders 
Should  see  a  peer's  head  fly  so  oft  from  his  shoulders. 
And  the  latter  was  constantly  kept  upon  thorns 
By  the  Cardinal's  wish  to  endow  him  with  horns  ; 
Thus  rankling  with  spite, 
A  party  one  night 
Of  noblemen  met,  and  determined  outright 
(So  enraged  were  the  crew) 
First  to  murder  Richelieu, 
And,  if  needful,  dispatch  all  his  partisans  too ; 
Next  to  league  with  the  foes 
Of  the  King  and  depose 
The  fat-pated  monarch  himself,  for  a  fool 
Rebellion  ne'er  uses  except  as  a  tool. 
On  the  night  that  Richelieuvvas  thus  marked  out  for  slaughter. 
He  chanced  to  be  tipping  cold  brandy  and  water 
With  one  Joseph,  a  Capuchin  priest — a  sly  dog, 
And  by  no  means  averse  to  the  comforts  of  grog. 
As  you  saw  by  his  paunch,  which  seemed  proud  to  reveal 
How  exactly  it  looked  like  a  fillet  of  veal. 
They  laughed  and  they  quaffed,  till  the  Capuchin's  nose 
('Twas  a  thoroughbred  snub)  grew  as  red  as  a  rose  ; 
And  whenever  it  chanced  that  his  patron,  Richelieu, 
Cracked  a  joke,  even  though  it  was  not  very  new. 
And  pointed  his  smart  conversational  squibs. 
By  a  slap  on  Joe's  back,  or  a  peg  in  his  ribs  ; 
The  priest,  who  was  wonderfully  shrewd  as  a  schemer, 
Would  bellow  with  ecstasy,  "  Gad,  that's  a  screamer  I" 
Thus  they  chatted  away,  a  rare  couple  well  met, 
And  were  just  tuning  up  for  a  pious  duet, 
When  in  rushed  a  spy 
With  his  wig  all  awry. 
And  a  very  equivocal  drop  in  his  eye. 
Who  cried  (looking  blue 
As  he  turned  to  Richelieu), 
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"Oh,  my  lord,  lack-a-day  !  ' 

Here's  the  devil  to  pay  ! 
For  a  dozen  fierce  noblea  are  coming  this  way  ; 
One  of  whom,  an  old  stager,  as  sharp  as  a  lizard, 
Has  threatened  to  stick  a  long  knife  in  your  gizzard ; 
While  the  rest  of  the  traitors,  I  say  it  with  pain. 
Have  already  sent  off  a  dispatch  to  Spain, 
To  state  that  his  Majesty's  ceased  to  reign. 
And  order  the  troops  all  home  again." 
When  his  Eminence  heard  these  tidings,  "  Go," 
He  said,  in  the  blandest  of  tones  to  Joe, 
"And  if  you  can  catch 

The  traitors'  dispatch, 
I  swear — no  matter  how  rich  he  be — 
You  shall  have,  dear  Joe,  the  very  next  see  ! " 
(Nota  bene,  whenever  Old  Nick  is  wishing 
To  enjoy  the  prime  sport  of  parson-fishing. 
He  always,  like  Richelieu,  cunning  and  quick. 
Bates  with  a  good  fat  bishopric  !) 
No  sooner  had  Joe  prned  his  sanctified  back — 
I  hardly  need  add  he  was  off  in  a  crack — 
Than  up  the  grand  stairs  rushed  the  murderous  pack. 
Whereon  the  sly  Cardinal,  tipping  the  wink 
To  the  spy,  who  was  helping  himself  to  some  drink 

At  a  side-table,  said, 
"  Tell  'em  I'm  dead  ! " 
Then  flew  to  his  chamber  and  popped  into  bed. 
"What,  dead?"  roared  the  traitors.     "  I  stuck  him  myself, 
With  a  knife  which  I  snatched  from  the  back-kitchen  shelf," 

Was  the  ready  reply 

Of  the  quick-witted  spy — 
Who  in  matters  of  business  ne'er  stuck  at  a  lie. 
"  Huzza,  then,  for  office  !  "  cried  one  and  cried  all, 
"  The  government's  ours  by  the  Cardinal's  fall !  " 

And,  so  saying,  the  crew 

Cut  a  capef  or  two. 
Gave  the  spy  a  new  four-penny  piece  and  withdrew. 
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Next  day  all  the  papers  were  full  of  the  news, 

Little  dreaming  the  Cardinal's  death  was  a  ruse ; 

In  Parliament,  too,  lots  of  speeches  were  made, 

And  poetical  tropes  by  the  bushel  displayed  ; 

The  deceased  was  compared  to  Ulysses  and  Plato, 

To  a  star,  to  a  cherub,  an  eagle,  and  Cato  ; 

And  'twas  gravely  proposed  by  some  gents  in  committee 

To  erect  him  a  statue  of  gold  in  the  city  ; 

But  when  an  economist,  caustic  and  witty, 

Asked,  "Gentlemen,  pray. 

Who  is  to  pay  7  " 
The  committee,  as  if  by  a  galvanic  shock  jolted. 
Looked  horrified,  put  on  their  castors,  and  bolted  ! 
Meanwhile  the  shrewd  traitors  repaired  in  a  bevy, 
All  buoyant  with  hope  to  his  Majesty's  levee. 
When,  lo  !  as  the  King,  with  anxiety  feigned. 
Was  beginning  to  speak  of  the  loss  he  sustained. 

In  strutted  Richelieu, 

And  the  Capuchin  too. 
Which  made  each  conspirator  shake  in  his  shoe  ; 
One  whispered  a  by-stander,  looking  him  through, 
"  By  Jove  !  I  can  scarcely  believe  it ;  can  you?" 
Another  cried,  "  Dam'me,  I  thought  'twas  a.  do  I" 
And  a  third  muttered  faintly,  o'ercome  by  his  fear, 
"  Talk  of  the  devil  and  he's  sure  to  appear  !  " 
When  the  King,  who,  at  first,  hardly  trusted  his  eyes. 
Had  somehow  recovered  the  shock  of  surprise. 

He  shook  his  thick  head 

At  the  Cardinal,  and  said. 
In  tones  in  which  something  of  anger  still  lurked, 
"How's    this?    Why,    God   bless   me,    I    thought    you    were 

burked ! " 
"  Had  such  been  my  fate,"  quickly  answered  Richelieu, 
"  Had  they  made  me  a  subject,  the  rascally  crew, 
My  liege,  they'd  have  soon  made  another  of  you. 
Look  here  !  "  and  he  pulled  out  the  nobles'  dispatch, 
Who  felt  that  for  once  they  had  met  with  their  match. 
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And  exclaiming,  "  'Od  rot  'em' 

The  scoundrels,  I've  got  'em  !  " 
Read  it  out  to  the  King,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Next  morning  twelve  scaffolds,  with  axes  of  steel. 
Adorned  the  fore-court  of  the  sprightly  Bastile  ; 
And  at  midnight  twelve  nobles,  by  way  of  a  bed, 
Lay  snug  in  twelve  coflSns,  each  minus  a  head — 
A  thing  not  uncommon  with  nobles,  'tis  said. 

Priest  Joe  got  his  see. 

And  delighted  was  he. 
For  the  bishopric  su'ted  his  taste  to  a  T  ; 
And  Richelieu,  the  stern,  unforgiving  and  clever. 
Bullied  King,  Church  and  people  more  fiercely  than  ever  ! 
And  the  moral  is  this — if  conspiring  in  flocks. 
Silly  geese  will  presume  to  play  triclis  with  a  fox. 
And  strive  by  finesse  to  get  rid  of  the  pest, 
They  must  always  expect  to  come  off  second  best ! 

— "  Sentiev  Ballads," 
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Of  all  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  allow  us  to  cultivate,  there  is  not  one  which 
breathes  a  purer  fragrance  or  bears  a  heavenlier  as- 
pect than  education.  It  is  a  companion  which  no 
misfortune  can  depress,  no  clime  destroy,  no  enemy 
alienate,  no  despotism  enslave  ;  at  home  a  friend, 
abroad  an  introduction,  in  solitude  a  solace,  in  soci- 
ety an  ornament ;  it  chastens  vice,  it  guides  virtue, 
it  gives  at  once  a  grace  and  government  to  genius. 
Without  it,  what  is  man  ?  A  splendid  slave  !  A 
reasoning  savage,  vacillating  between  the  dignity 
of  an  intelligence  derived  from  God,  and  the  degra- 
dation of  passions  participated  with  brutes ;  and  in 
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the  accident  of  their  alternate  ascendency,  shudder- 
ing at  the  terrors  of  a  hereafter,  or  embracing  the 
horrid  hope  of  annihilation. 
What  is  this  wondrous  world  of  his  residence  ? 

"A  mighty  maze,  and  all  without  a  plan  ": 

a  dark,  and  desolate,  and  dreary  cavern,  without 
wealth,  or  ornament,  or  order.  But  light  up  within 
it  the  torch  of  knowledge,  and  how  wondrous  the 
transition  !  The  seasons  change,  the  atmosphere 
breathes,  the  landscape  lives,  earth  unfolds  its  fruits, 
ocean  rolls  in  its  magnificence,  the  heavens  display 
their  constellated  canopy,  and  the  grand  animated 
spectacle  of  nature  rises  revealed  before  him,  its  va- 
rieties regulated,  and  its  mysteries  resolved  !  The 
phenomena  which  bewilder,  the  prejudices  which 
debase,  the  superstitions  which  enslave,  vanish  be- 
fore education. 

Like  the  holy  symbol  which  blazed  upon  the  cloud 
before  the  hesitating  Constantine,  if  man  follows 
but  its  precepts  purely,  it  will  not  only  lead  him  to 
the  victories  of  this  world,  but  open  the  very  portals 
of  Omnipotence  for  his  admission.  Cast  your  eye 
over  the  monumental  map  of  ancient  grandeur,  once 
studded  with  the  stars  of  empire  and  the  splendors 
of  philosophy.  What  erected  the  little  State  of 
Athens  into  a  powerful  commonwealth,  placing  in 
her  hand  the  sceptre  of  legislation,  and  wreathing 
round  her  brow  the  imperishable  chaplet  of  literary 
fame  ?  What  extended  Rome,  the  heart  of  banditti, 
into  universal  empire  ?  What  animated  Sparta  with 
that  high,  unbending,  adamantine  courage,  which 
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conquered  Nature  herself,  and  has  fixed  her  in  the 
sight  of  future  ages,  a  model  of  public  virtue,  and  a 
proverb  of  national  independence  ?  What  but  those 
wise  public  institutions  which  strengthened  their 
minds  with  early  application,  informed  their  infancy 
with  the  principles  of  actions,  and  sent  them  into 
the  world  too  vigilant  to  be  deceived  by  its  calms, 
and  too  vigorous  to  be  shaken  by  its  whirlwinds  ? — 
C.  Phillips. 
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It  was  in  eighteen  hundred — yes — and  nine, 
That  we  took  Saragossa.     What  a  day 
Of  untold  horrors  !     I  was  sergeant  then. 
The  city  carried,  we  laid  siege  to  houses, 
All  shut  up  close,  and  with  a  treacherous  look, 
Raining  down  shots  upon  us  from  the  windows. 
'  'Tis  the  priest's  doing  ! "  was  the  word  passed  round  i 
So  that,  although  since  daybreak  under  arms — 
Our  eyes  with  powder  smarting,  and  our  mouths 
Bitter  with  kissing  cartridge-ends  —  piff  !  paff ! 
Rattled  the  musketry  with  ready  aim. 
If  shovel  hat  and  long  black  coat  were  seen 
Flying  in  the  distance.     Up  a  narrow  street 
My  company  worked  on.     I  kept  an  eye 
On  every  house-top,  right  and  left,  and  saw 
From  many  a  roof  flames  suddenly  burst  forth. 
Coloring  the  sky  as  from  the  chimney-tops 
Among  the  forges.     Low  our  fellows  stooped. 
Entering  the  low-pitched  dens.     When  they  came  out, 
With  bayonets  dripping  red,  their  bloody  fingers 
iigned  crosses  on  the  wall ;  for  we  were  bound, 
In  such  a  dangerous  defile,  not  to  leave 
Foes  lurking  in  our  rear.     There  was  no  drum-beat. 
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No  ordered  march.     Our  officers  looked  grave  ; 
The  rank  and  file  uneasy,  jogging  elbows 
As  do  recruits  when  flinching. 

All  at  once. 
Rounding  a  comer,  we  are  hailed  in  French 
With  cries  for  help.     At  double-quick  we  join 
Our  hard-pressed  comrades.     They  were  grenadiers, 
A  gallant  company,  but  beaten  back 
Inglorious  from  the  raised  and  flag-paved  square, 
Fronting  a  convent.     Twenty  stalwart  monks 
Defended  it — black  demons  with  shaved  crowns. 
The  cross  in  white  embroider'd  on  their  frocks, 
Barefoot,  their  sleeves  tucked  up,  their  only  weapOkis 
Enormous  crucifixes,  so  well  brandished 
Our  men  went  down  before  them.     By  platoons 
Firing  we  swept  the  place  ;  in  fact,  we  slaughtered 
This  terrible  group  of  heroes,  no  more  soul 
Being  in  ps  than  in  executioners. 

The  foul  deed  done — deliberately  done — 
And  the  thick  smoke  rolling  away,  we  noted 
Under  the  huddled  masses  of  the  dead. 
Rivulets  of  blood  run  trickling  down  the  steps  ; 
While  in  the  background  solemnly  the  church 
Loomed  up,  its  doors  wide  open.     We  went  in. 
It  was  a  desert.     Lighted  tapers  starred 
The  inner  gloom  with  points  of  gold.     The  incense 
Gave  out  its  perfume.     At  the  upper  end. 
Turned  to  the  altar,  as  though  unconcerned 
In  the  fierce  battle  that  had  raged,  a  priest. 
White-haired  and  tall  of  stature,  to  a  close 
Was  bringing  tranquilly  the  mass.     So  stamped 
Upon  my  memory  is  that  thrilling  scene. 
That,  as  I  speak,  it  comes  before  me  now — 
The  convent  built  in  old  time  by  the  Moors  ; 
The  huge  brown  corpses  of  the  monks  ;  the  sun 
Making  the  red  blood  on  the  pavement  steam  ; 
And  there,  framed  in  by  the  low  porch,  the  priest ; 
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And  there  the  altar  brilliant  as  a  shrine  ; 
And  here  ourselves,  all  halting,  hesitating, 
Almost  afraid. 

I,  cerlfes,  in  those  days 
Was  a  confirmed  blasphemer.     'Tis  on  record 
That  once,  by  way  of  sacrilegious  joke, 
A  chapel  being  sacked,  I  lit  my  pipe 
At  a  wax  candle  burning  on  the  altar. 
This  time,  however,  I  was  awed — so  blanched 
Was  that  ol^  man  ! 

"  Shoot  him  !  "  our  captain  cried. 
Not  a  soul  budged.     The  priest  beyond  all  doubt 
Heard  ;  but,  as  though  he  heard  not,  turning  round, 
He  faced  us  with  the  elevated  Host, 
Having  that  period  of  the  service  reached 
When  on  the  faithful  benediction  falls. 
His  lifted  arms  seemed  as  the  spread  of  wings  ; 
And  as  he  raised  the  pyx,  and  in  the  air 
With  it  described  the  Cross,  each  man  of  us 
Fell  back,  aware  the  priest  no  more  was  trembling 
Than  if  before  him  the  devout  were  ranged. 
But  when,  intoned  with  clear  and  mellow  voice. 
The  words  came  to  us — 

Vos  benedicat 
Deus  Omnipotens  ! 

The  captain's  order 
Rang  out  again  and  sharply,  "  Shoot  him  down. 
Or  I  shall  swear  !  "     Then  one  of  ours,  a  dastard. 
Leveled  his  gun  and  fired.     Upstanding  still. 
The  priest  changed  color,  though  with  steadfast  look 
Set  upwards,  and  indomitably  stern. 
Pater  et  Filius  ! 

Came  the  words.     What  frenzy. 
What  maddening  thirst  for  blood,  sent  from  our  ranks 
Another  shot,  I  know  not ;  but  'twas  done. 

The  monk,  with  one  hand  on  the  altar's  ledge. 
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Held  himself  up  ;  and  strenuous  to  complete 
His  benediction,  in  the  other  raised 
The  consecrated  Host.     For  the  third  time 
Tracing  in  air  the  symbol  of  forgiveness, 
With  eyes  closed,  and  in  tones  exceeding  low, 
But  in  the  general  hush  distinctly  heard, 
Et  Sanctus  Spiritus  ! 

He  said  ;  and,  ending 
His  service,  fell  down  dead. 

The  golden  pyx 
Rolled  bounding  on  the  floor.     Then,  as  we  stood. 
Even  the  old  troopers,  with  our  muslcets  grounded. 
And  choking  horror  in  our  hearts,  at  sight 
Of  such  a  shameless  murder  and  at  sight 
Of  such  a  martyr,  with  a  chuckling  laugh, 
Amen  ! 

Drawled  out  a  drummer-boy. 

— Francois  Cofpit. 


LITTLE  NED. 

All  that  is  like  a  dream.  It  don't  seem  true  I 
Father  was  gone,  and  mother  left,  you  see, 
To  work  for  little  brother  Ned  and  me  ; 

And  up  among  the  gloomy  roofs  we  grew — 

Locked  in  full  oft,  lest  we  should  wander  out. 
With  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread  to  eat. 

While  mother  charred  for  poor  folk  round  about, 
Or  sold  cheap  odds  and  ends  from  street  to  street. 

Yet,  Parson,  there  were  pleasures  fresh  and  fair. 

To  make  the  time  pass  happily  up  there — 

A  steamboat  going  past  upon  the  tide, 
A  pigeon  lighting  on  the  roof  close  by. 
The  sparrows  teaching  little  ones  to  fly. 

The  small  white  moving  clouds  that  we  espied. 
And  thought  were  living  in  the  bit  of  sky — 
With  sights  like  these  right  glad  were  Ned  and  I ; 
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And  then  we  loved  to  hear  the  soft  rain  calling, 

Pattering,  pattering  upon  the  tiles  ; 
And  it  was  fine  to  see  the  still  snow  falling. 

Making  the  house-tops  white  for  miles  and  miles, 
And  catch  it  in  our  little  hands  in  play. 
And  laugh  to  feel  it  melt  and  sKp  away  ! 
But  I  was  six  and  Ned  was  only  three. 
And  thinner,  weaker,  wearier  than  me  ; 

And  one  cold  day  in  winter  time,  when  mother 
Had  gone  away  into  the  snow,  and  we 

Sat  close  for  warmth  and  cuddled  one  another, 
He  put  his  little  head  upon  my  knee 
And  went  to  sleep,  and  would  not  stir  a  limb. 

But  looked  quite  strange  and  old  ; 
And  when  I  shook  him,  kissed  him,  spoke  to  him, 

He  smiled  and  grew  so  cold. 
Then  I  was  frightened,  and  cried  out,  and  none 

Could  hear  me,  while  I  sat  and  nursed  his  head. 
Watching  the  whitened  window,  while  the  sun 

Peeped  in  upon  his  face,  and  made  it  red. 
And  I  began  to  sob — till  mother  came. 
Knelt  down,  and  screamed,  and  named  the  good  God's 
name. 

And  told  me  he  was  dead. 
And  when  she  put  his  night-gown  on,  and,  weeping. 

Placed  him  among  the  rags  upon  his  bed, 
I  thought  that  brother  Ned  was  only  sleeping, 

And  took  his  little  hand  and  felt  no  fear. 

But  when  the  place  grew  gray,  and  cold,  and  drear. 
And  the  round  moon  over  the  roofs  came  creeping. 

And  put  a  silver  shade 

All  round  the  chilly  bed  where  he  was  laid, 

I  cried  and  was  afraid. 

— Robert  Buchanan. 
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Another  flagon,  old  friend  ?    Of  course,  I  knew  what  you  would 

say. 
Ah,  we've  drain'd  a  few  together,  Hal,  since  we  knew  each  other, 

eh? 
When  two  old  brother  soldiers  meet  to  gossip  o'er  days  gone  by. 
If  they're  not  to  moistefl  their  throats  a  bit,  the  devil's  in't,  say  I ! 
Ho,  there  !     No,  tapster,  friend,  not  you ;  just  send  the  damsel 

here. 
Hi !  Margery — Cicely — what's  your  name  ?    Fill  up  again,  my 

dear ; 
There's  a  good  girl.     What  eyes  she  has,  and  lips  more  charm- 
ing still ! 
Here,  taste,  my  dear,  and  pledge  us  a  toast.     You  won't  ?  well, 

then,  I  will : 
"Here's  health  to  all  the  pretty  girls  !  "  Hullo,  she's  gone,  I  see  ! 
"  And  a  double  health  to  our  Merry  King,  Prince  Charlie  that 

used  to  be  ! " 
If  it  wasn't  for  me,   the  crown  mayhap  had  never  graced  his 

brow. 
You  smile,  but  it's  true.     Here,  drink  again,  and  I'll  tell  ypu  the 

story  now. 
You  know  our  place — half-moated  grange,  half-ruin'd  castle  gray, 
My  master's,  Hubert  Moulton's,  where  you  found  me  out  to-day  ; 
There  I  was  born,  and  thence  I  went,  in  youth's  all-joyous  spring. 
To  fight  with  glorious  Capel's  host  for  coimtry  and  for  king. 
'Twas  then  I  met  you  first,  old  friend,  and,  ah,  what  days  they 

were  ! 
Of  fighting,  flirting,  feast  and  fray,  methinks  we  had  our  share. 
And  when  old  Noll  had  won  the  game — oh,  cursed,  heavy  hour  ! — 
Where  should  the  broken  soldier  fly  but  back  to  Moulton  Tower  ? 
The  squire  was  old  and  laid  aside  ;  his  gallant  son  was  fled  ; 
And  only  Mistress  Kate  was  left  to  watch  beside  his  bed  ; 
And  so  they  'scaped  the  Cropheads'  ire.     E'en  Noll,  that  canting 

churl, 
Could  hardly  wreak  his  wrath  upon  an  old  man  and  a  girl. 
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Time  was  the  squires  of  Moulton  Tower  own'd  all  the  country 

side ; 
And  now,  though  gone  their  ancient  power,  they  kept  their  an. 

cient  pride ; 
Old  state  and  customs  still  they  loved.     My  keys  hung  at  my 

breast, 
Half  warder  and  half  cellarer — I  liked  the  last  the  best ! 
I'  faith,  our  Merry  England  then  was  but  a  gruesome  place  ; 
The  man  who  made  his  way  was  he  who  puU'd  the  longest  face  ; 
No  May-day,  Christmas,  Martinmas,  no  junketings,  no  fairs. 
But  'stead  of  bluff  old  English  sports,    long  faces  and  long 

prayers. 
Not  long,  thought  I,  will  Englishmen  'neath  such  a  thralldom 

groan ; 
The  day  of  reck'ning  yet  will  come,  the  King  will  have  his  own  ! 
And  when  I  knew  he'd  come  at  last,  with  Scotland's  chivalrie, 
I  long'd  to  join  his  glorious  host ;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
Well  do  I  mind  the  woful  day,  when  full  of  throbbing  fears. 
Sweet  Mistress  Kate  came  down  to  me,  her  pale  face  stain'd 

with  tears  : 
"  Oh,  Michael,  all  is  lost ! "  she  said,  "  our  beaten  host  has  fled, 
And  left  the  King  a  fugitive— a  price  upon  his  head  ! 
"And  Michael" — here  her  voice  sank  low,  her  face  was  ashen 

white — 
"  His  Grace,  with  my  poor  brother,  too,  will  sojourn  here  to- 

night ; 
See  the  Priest's  Hole's  prepared  ;  and,  friend,  mind,  not  a  word 

nor  sign ; 
If  aught  befell  him  here,  'twould  break  my  father's  heart  and 

mine. 
My  cousin   Hugh  is  here,  you  know,  and  ah,  though  seeming 

kind, 
I  know  him  for  a  false,  weak  man,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
'Twas  but  to-day  I  heard  him  say  old  Noll  was  much  belied, 
And  none  but  fools  were  ever  found  upon  the  losing  side. 
God  grant  I  do  him  grievous  wrong  ! — he  comes  o'  royal  race  ; 
But  well  I  wot,  he  knows  of  old  our  ancient  hiding-place  ; 
And  much  I  fear,  to  serve  himself— oh,  cruel,  bitter  shame  !— 
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He  might  be  tempted  to  a  deed  I  hardly  dare  to  name. 
So  vile  a  sin  would  stain  our  race  until  the  end  o'  time  ; 
My  cousin  must  be  kept  by  force  from  risk  of  such  a  crime. 
I  told  my  father  so,  and  he  but  laughed  at  me  to-day, 
But  I  have  talked  him  o'er  at  last  to  let  me  have  my  way. 
Listen  :  Hugh  Moulton  loves  to  walk  in  our  old  Pleasaunce  fair ; 
It  was  but  now  he  said  to  me  that  I  should  find  him  there. 
Get  trusty  help,  and  while  mayhap  he  broods  o'er  snare  and  plot, 
Seize,  gag,  and  bind  him  suddenly,  but  see  you  harm  him  not. 
You  know  the  Friar's  Cell  below,  there  he  must  lie  to-night ; 
Unloose  him,  mind,  and  use  him  well,  but  see  the  bolts  are  right. 
Then  should  the  Roundhead  bloodhounds  come,  gag,  bind  him 

quick  once  more. 
And  thrust  him  in  the  secret  vault  that  opens  from  the  floor  ! 
Two  days  from  now   his   Grace,  please  God,  will  be  upon  the 

sea  ; 
Two  days  my  cousin  Hugh  must  lie  safe  under  lock  and  key. 
See  he  has  food  and  wine  to  spare.     Be  wary,  fearless,  true  ; 
No  matter  how  he  threats  and  fumes,  no  harm  shall  come  to 

you. 
I  know  you  true  as  steel  of  old  ;  oh,  fail  me  not  to-day  ! 
Here's  gold,  and  when  the  King But  see,  my  cousin  comes 

this  way. 
Methinks  I  read  mistrust  and  guile  upon  that  moody  brow  ; 
Remember,  Michael. — Ah,  good  coz,  how  fares  it  with  you  now  ?  " 


Ho,  ho  !  but  you  should  have  seen  him,  Hal !  shall  I  ever  forget 

the  sight? 
When  we  loosed  him  at  last  in  the  Friar's  Cell,  panting,  dishev- 

el'd,  white ! 
I'd  hardly  thought  such  horrible  oaths  from   human  lips  could 

flow. 
And  I  used  to  be  pretty  fair  myself  at  that  sort  of  thing,  you 

know. 
"  I  only  obey  my  orders,"  I  said,  "  'tis  idle  to  rave  at  me  ; 
No  harm  is  meant  you,  Master  Hugh,  and  you'll  soon  again  be 

free. 
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But  understand  me  once  for  all,  you  may  rave,  or  swear,  or  shout, 
But  here  you  are,  and  here  you'll  stay  till  my  betters  let  you 

out  ! " 
I  left  him  then  to  sober  down,  and  sought  our  Mistress  Kate  ; 
■  Thanks,  Michael,  thanks  !  "  she  said.     ' '  Now  list,  to-night  we 

watch  and  wait. 
My  brother  Hubert's  message  said  ere  midnight  they'd  be  near  ; 
When  you  shall  hear  his  whistle  thrice,  then  haste  to  meet  me 

here." 
And  faith,  at  dead  o'  night,  as  though  'twere  some  dark  deed  o' 

sin. 
The  signal  came,  the  bolts  were  drawn,  two  muffled  men  stole  in. 
A  moment  Mistress  Kate's  fair  head  lay  on  her  brother's  breast. 
The  next   she  turn'd  with  rev'rence  meet  to  greet  her  kingly 

guest. 
"Welcome   in  my  sick  father's  name   and  mine,  to  Moulton 

Tower ! 
God  grant  your  Grace  may  come  again  in  some  more  happy 

hour ! " 
Then  bent  to  kiss  his  hand  ;  but  nay  :  "  At  Beauty's  shrine,"  he 

said, 
"  Kings  should  be  worshippers,"  and  stoop'd  and  kiss'd  her  lips 

instead. 
Young  Hubert  gave  me  greeting  kind ;  then  stole  they  up  the 

stair; 
And  soon  the  house  was  still  as  though  no  anxious  hearts  were 

there. 
But  on  my  watch  at  dawn  I  heard  a  hum  o'  voices  near. 
And  Mistress  Kate  flew  breathless  down:  "Oh,  Michael,  they 

are  here  ! " 
Too  true  !  the  Crophead  curs  were  out.     As  swift  as  words  can 

tell. 
The  Prince  was  warned,  Hugh  Moulton  gagg'd  and  in  the  secret 

cell ; 
Then  while  they  thunder'd  at  the  door,  I  flung  it  open  wide;^ 
"What  would  ye  here  at  such  an  hour?"     "Stand  back!"  the 

leader  cried. 
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And  in  they,  tramp'd  with  clash  o'  steel  and  torches'  lurid  glare, 
And  swarm'd  the  place,  and  search'd  and  peer'd  from  roof  to  cel- 
lar there  ; 
They  sounded  panels,  hammer'd  walls,  and  once,  with  gasping 

start, 
Sweet  Mistress  Kate  tum'd  white  as  death  ;  and  well  she  might., 

dear  heart ! 
But  baffled,  beaten,  wearied  out,  at  last  they  slunk  away  : 
"  Hugh  Moulton  must  have  played  us  false  !  "  I  heard  their  leader 

say; 
And  Mistress  Kate,  she  heard  him,  too,  with  lips  that  quiver'd 

sore. 
And  in  her  eyes  I  caught  a  look  was  never  there  before. 
Two  days  his  Grace  lay  hid  with  us  ere  yet  'twas  safe  to  go, 
And  three  days  more  Hugh  Moulton  fumed  within  his  cell  below  ; 
Then  when  we  got  the  welcome  news  the  King  was  on  the  sea. 
Fair  Mistress  Kate  came  down  herself  to  set  her  cousin  free. 
He  tried  to  fume,  but  quail'd  before  her  scornful  eyes  and  brow  ; 
"  Cousin,  I  did  but  doubt  you  once  ;  alas  !  I  know  you  now. 
Listen  :  the  King  was  here,  is  gone,  has  sail'd,  while  you,  pool 

chiu-1. 
Lay  quaking  in  your  cell — ^ha,  ha  ! — outwitted  by  a  girl ! 
Haste  to  your  Cromwell,  if  you  will,  and  tell  him  all  you  know. 
And  don't  forget  the  Friar's  Cell,  good  cousin  mine.     Now  go  !  - 
And  cowering  from  her  splendid  scorn,  he  slunk  away  for  fear  !  — 
That's  all  ■  and  faith  I'm  mighty  dry.     Just  pass  the  flagon  here 

—  Anon. 
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A  LOW,  cramped  room,  gloomy  and  bare  ; 

A  man  on  a  pallet  lay  gasping  there  ; 

His  lurid  eye,  his  struggling  breath 

Told  his  near  approach  to  the  realms  of  death  ; 

The  mists  from  that  sea  were  gathering  now. 

And  the  dew  of  that  night  was  on  his  brow. 
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Strange  muttering  words  from  his  parted  lips. 
As  he  winds  his  hair  round  his  finger  tips  : 
"  Oh  !  I  am  weaving  a  necklace  rare 
For  the  matchless  neck  of  a  lady  fair  ; 
She  went  away — will  she  never  return  ? 
Come  back — come  back  !  I  burn — 1  bum  1 

"  I  feel  the  foul  demon  here  again  ; 
He  fires  my  blood,  he  mounts  my  brain, 
Dragging  me  down  to  the  depths  below, 
Mid  gnashing  of  teeth  and  sounds  of  woe  ; 
And  flames,  like  serpents,  coil  round  my  head. 
And  I  wish  I  were — but  am  never— dead. 

"  Oh,  I  am  parching  here  !     Will  no  one  come 
To  cool  my  mouth  with  a  taste  of  rum  ? 
A  soothing  draught  is  whisky  and  fire  !  " 
And  he  writhed  and  shook  in  his  mad  desire 
For  that  which  had  blasted  and  cursed  his  life. 
His  house,  his  fame,  his  children,  his  wife. 

And  that  fond  wife  came  when  she  heard  the  cry, 

With  pallid  cheek  and  moistened  eye  ; 

She  stooped  to  kiss  him,  and  bade  him  take 

The  healing  potion  for  her  dear  sake. 

To  cure  the  fever,  heal  the  pain. 

And  restore  him  to  life  and  health  again. 

But  with  clenched  teeth  and  upraised  arm 

He  drove  her  from  him  ;  "  Begone  !  for  harm 

Lies  festering  in  thy  cruel  smiles. 

Luring  me  into  the  devil's  toils. 

Murder  !  Murder  !  I  fall— I  sink  ! 

Oh,  draw  me  back  !  give  me  something  to  drink  i " 

The  chosen  one  of  her  early  life — 

For  twenty  years  she  had  been  his  wife — 
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Wearily,  sadly,  those  years  had  flown  ; 

His  love,  his  ambition,  his  reason  gone, 

She  watched  through  the  night  till  the  stars  went  out. 

For  his  reeUng  step  and  his  drunken  shout. 

And  now  she  knelt  by  his  dying  bed. 

While  his  oaths  and  curses  rained  on  her  head, 

But  they  hurt  her  not,  for  her  trust  was  still 

In  God.     She  had  striven  to  do  His  will. 

And  she  prayed,  as  her  husband  the  cold  river  prest, 

That  the  Father,  in  mercy,  would  give  him  rest. 

And  as  she  knelt  weeping  in  earnest  prayer, 
God  in  His  love  was  stirring  there  ; 
With  one  low  wail  of  parting  life. 
His  dim  eyes  fell  on  his  faithful  wife. 
And  ' '  Mercy  !  Mercy  ! "  was  the  cry. 
As  the  Angel  of  Death  went  sweeping  by. 

— Mrs.  Jessie  Elder. 


THE  LAST  BANQUET. 

{From  ApMetoiis  yournal^ 

[The  incident  narrated  in  the  poem  is  based  on  fact,  a  tragedy  of  the  kind 
being  reported  to  have  occurred,  during  the  French  Revolution  in  1793,  in  the 
north  of  Fiance.] 

GiTAUT,  the  Norman  marquis,  sat  in  his  banquet  hall, 
When  the  shafts  of  the  autumn  sunshine  gilded  the  castle  wall ; 
While  in  through  the  open  windows  floated  the  sweet  perfume, 
Borne  in  from  the  stately  garden  and  filling  the  lofty  room  ; 

And  still,  like  a  strain  of  music  breathed  in  an  undertone. 
The  ripple  of  running  water  rose,  with  its  sob  and  moan. 
From  the  river,  swift  and  narrow,  far  down  in  the  vale  below, 
That  shone  like  a  silver  arrow  shot  from  a  bended  bow. 
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Yonder,  over  the  poplars,  lapped  in  the  mellow  haze. 
Lay  the  roofs  of  the  teeming  city,  red  in  the  noonday  blaze  ; 
While  ever,  in  muffled  music,  the  tall  cathedral  towers 
Told  to  the  panting  people  the  story  of  the  hours. 

His  was  a  cruel  temper  ;  under  his  baneful  sway. 
Peasant  and  maid  and  matron  fled  from  his  headlong  way. 
When  down  from  his  rocky  eyrie,  spurring  his  foaming  steed. 
Galloped  the  haughty  noble,  ripe  for  some  evil  deed. 

But  when  the  surging  thousands,  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
Roused  by  the  wrongs  of  ages,  rose  with  a  mighty  roar — 
Ever  the  streets  of  cities  rang  with  a  voice  long  mute  ; 
Gibbet  and  tree  and  lanteme  bearing  their  bleeding  fruit. 

Only  one  touch  of  feeling — hid  from  the  world  apart. 
Locked  with  the  key  of  silence — lived  in  that  cruel  heart ; 
For  one  he  had  loved  and  worshipped,  dead  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Who  slept  in  the  lonely  chapel,  hard  by  the  river  shore. 

High  on  a  painted  panel,  set  in  a  gilded  shrine. 
Shone  her  benignant  features,  lit  with  a  smile  divine  ; 
Under  the  high  straight  forehead,  eyes  of  the  brightest  blue. 
Framed  in  her  hair's  bright  masses,  rivalled  the  sapphire's  hue. 

"  Why  do  you  come,  Breconi  ?  " — "  Marquis,  you  did  not  call ; 
But  Mignonne  is  waiting  yonder,  down  by  the  castle  wall." 
"  Bid  her  begone  !  " — "  But,  master — poor  child,  ske  loves  you  so  1 
And  broken  with  bitter  weeping,  she  told  me  a  tale  of  woe. 

"  She  says  there  is  wild  work  yonder,  there  in  the  hated  town, 
Where  the  crowd  of  frenzied  people  are  shooting  the  nobles 

down  ; 
And  to-night,  ere  the  moon  has  risen,  they  come,  with  burning 

brand. 
With  the  flame  of  the  blazing  castle  to  light  the  lurid  land. 
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"But  first  you  must  spread  the  banquet  —  host  for  the  crew 

abhorred — 
Ere  out  from  the  topmost  turret  they  fling  my  murdered  lord. 
Flee  for  thy  life,  Lord  Marquis,  flee  from  a  frightful  doom, 
When  the  night  has  hid  the  postern  safe  in  its  friendly  gloom  ! " 

"  Tush  !  are  you  mad,  Breconi  ?    Spread  them  the  banquet  here 
With  flowers  and  fruit  and  viands,  silver  and  crystal  clear  ; 
Let  not  a  touch  be  wanting — hasten  those  hands  of  thine  ! 
Haste  to  the  task,  Breconi  ;  and  I  will  draw  the  wine  ! " 

Slowly  the  sun  went  westward,  till  all  the  city's  spires 
Flamed  in  the  flood  of  splendor — a  hundred  flickering  fires. 
Over  the  peaceful  landscape,  clasped  by  the  girdling  stream. 
Quivered,  in  mournful  glory,  the  last  expiring  beam. 

Then  up  from  the  rippling  river  sounded  the  tramp  of  feet. 
That  rose  o'er  the  solemn  stillness  laden  with  perfume  sweet ; 
While  high  o'er  the  sleeping  city,  and  over  the  garden  gloom, 
Towered  the  grim,  black  castle,  still  as  the  silent  tomb. 

Leaning  over  the  casement,  heark'ning  the  busy  hum. 
Smiling,  the  haughty  marquis  knew  that  his  time  was  come  : 
And  he  turned  to  the  panelled  picture — that  answered  his  look 

again. 
And  beamed  with  a  sigh  of  welcome — humming  a  low  refrain. 

Under  the  echoing  archway,  and  up  o'er  the  stairs  of  stone. 
Ever  the  human  torrent  shouted  in  strident  tone — 
Curses  and  gibes  and  threat' nings,  with  snatches  of  ribald  jest, 
Stirring  the  blood  to  fury  in  many  a  brutal  breast. 

There,  under  the  lighted  tapers  set  in  the  banquet-hall. 
Smiling  and  calm  and  steadfast,  towered  the  marquis  tall. 
Dressed  in  his  richest  costume,  facing  the  gibing  host. 
He  wore   on  his  broad  blue  ribbon  the  star  of   "The  Holy 
Ghost." 
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"  Welcome,  fair  guests — be  seated  ! "    he   cried  to  the  motley 

crowd, 
That  drew  to  the  loaded  table  with  curses  long  and  loud  ; 
Waving  a  graceful  welcome,  the  gleaming  lights  reveal 
The  rings  on  his  soft,  white  fingers,  strung  with  their  nerves  of 

steel. 

Turned  to  the  panelled  picture,  calm  in  his  icy  hate. 
He  stood,  in  his  pride  of  lineage,  cold  as  a  marble  Fate  ; 
Smiling  in  hidden  meaning — in  his  rich  garments  dressed — 
As  cold  and  hard  and  polished  as  the  brilliants  on  his  breast. 

Pouring  a  brimming  beaker,  he  cried,  "  Drink,  friends,  I  pray  ! 
Drink  to  the  toast  I  give  you  !     Pledge  me  my  proudest  day  ! 
Here,   under  the  hall  of  banquet — drink,  drink  to  the  festal 

news  ! — 
Stand  twenty  casks  of  powder,  set  with  a  lighted  fuse  ! " 

Frozen  with  sudden  horror,  they  saw,  like  a  fleecy  mist. 
As  he  quaffed  the  purple  vintage,  the  ruffles  at  his  wrist 
Turned  to  the  smiling  picture  ;  clear  as  a  silver  bell 
Echoed  his  last  fond  greeting — "  I  drink  to  thee,  ma  belle  1 " 

Down  crashed  the  crystal  goblet,  flung  on  the  marble  floor  ; 
Back  rushed  the  stricken  revellers — ^back  to  the  close-barred  door ! 
Up  through  its  yawning  crater,  the  mighty  earthquake  broke. 
Dashing  its  spume  of  fire  up  through  its  waves  of  smoke  ! 

Out  through  the  deep'ning  darkness  a  wild  desparing  cry 
Rang,  as  the  riven  castle  lighted  the  midnight  sky  ; 
Then  down  o'er  the  lurid  landscape,  lit  by  those  fires  of  hell- 
Buttress  and  roof  and  rafter— the  smoking  ruin  fell ! 

Over  the  Norman  landscape  the  summer  sun  looks  down, 
Gilding  the  gray  cathedral,  gilding  the  teeming  town. 
Still  shines  the  rippling  river,  lapped  in  its  banks  of  green  ; 
Still  hangs  the  scent  of  roses  over  the  peaceful  scene  ; 
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But  high  o'er  the  trembling  poplars,  blackened  and  burned  and 

riven. 
Those  blasted  battlements  and  towers  frown  in   the   face  of 

heaven  ; 
And  still  in  the  sultry  August  I  seem  at  times  to  feel 
The  smile  of  that  cruel  marquis,  keen  as  his  rapier's  steel ! 

— Edward  Renaud. 
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;.Ivan  the  Czar,  or  Emperor  of  Russia,  sumamed  the  Terrible  from  his 
passion  and  cruelty,  when  old  besieged  Novogorod.  His  Boyards,  or  nobles, 
perceiving  his  incapacity,  entreated  him  to  give  the  command  to  his  son.  He 
was  so  enraged  at  this  request,  that,  although  his  son  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
he  struck  him  with  such  force  that  he  died  in  two  days.  Ivan  siuTdvcd  him 
only  two  or  three  months.] 

He  sat  in  silence  on  the  ground, 

The  old  and  haughty  Czar, 
Lonely,  though  princes  girt  him  round 

And  leaders  of  the  war  ; 
He  had  cast  his  jewelled  sabre, 

That  many  a  field  had  won, 
To  the  earth  beside  his  youthful  dead— 

His  fair  and  first-born  son  ! 

With  a  robe  of  ermine  for  his  bed 

Was  laid  that  form  of  clay. 
Where  the  light  a  stormy  sunset  shed 

Through  the  rich  tent  made  way  ; 
And  a  sad  and  solemn  beauty 

On  the  pallid  face  came  down, 
Which  the  lord  of  nations  mutely  watched 

In  the  dust  with  his  renown. 

Low  tones  at  last,  of  woe  and  fear. 

From  his  full  bosom  broke — 
A  mournful  thing  it  was  to  hear 

How  then  the  proud  man  spoke  ! 
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The  voice  that  through  the  combat 

Had  shouted  far  and  high, 
Came  forth  in  strange,  dull,  hollow  tones. 

Burdened  with  agony. 

"  There  is  no  crimson  on  thy  cheek, 

And  on  thy  lip  no  breath  ; 
I  call  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  speak— 

They  tell  me  this  is  death  ! 
And  fearful  things  are  whispering 

That  I  the  deed  have  done  : 
For  the  honor  of  thy  father's  name. 

Look  up,  look  up,  my  son  ! 

"  Well  might  I  know  death's  hue  and  mien— - 

But  on  thy  aspect,  boy  ! 
What,  till  this  moment,  have  I  seen 

Save  pride  and  tameless  joy  ? 
Swiftest  thou  wert  to  battle. 

And  bravest  there  of  all — 
How  could  I  think  a  warrior's  frame 

Thus  like  a  flower  should  fall  ? 

"  I  will  not  bear  that  still,  cold  look- 
Rise  up,  thou  fierce  and  free  ! 

Wake  as  the  storm  wakes  !     I  will  brook 
All,  save  this  calm  from  thee  ! 

Lift  brightly  up,  and  proudly, 
Once  more  thy  kindling  eyes  ! 

Hath  my  word  lost  its  power  on  earth  ? 
I  say  to  thee.  Arise  ! 

"  Didst  thou  not  know  I  loved  thee  well  ? 

Thou  didst  not !  and  art  gone, 
In  bitterness  of  soul,  to  dwell 

Where  man  must  dwell  alone. 
Come  back,  young  fiery  spirit ! 

If  but  one  hour,  to  learn 
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The  secrets  of  the  folded  heart 
That  seemed  to  thee  so  stern. 

"  Thou  wert  the  first,  the  first  fair  child 

That  in  mine  arms  I  pressed  : 
Thou  wert  the  bright  one,  that  has  smiled 

Lilce  summer  on  my  breast ' 
I  reared  thee  as  an  eagle. 

To  the  chase  thy  steps  I  led, 
I  bore  thee  on  my  battle-horse, 

I  look  upon  thee — dead  ! 

"  Lay  down  my  warlike  banners  here, 
Never  again  to  wave, 
And  bury  my  red  sword  and  spear. 
Chiefs  !  in  my  first-bom's  grave  ! 
And  leave  me  ! — I  have  conquered  : 

I  have  slain  :  my  work  is  done  ! 
Whom  have  I  slain  ?    Ye  answer  not— 
Thou,  too,  art  mute,  my  son  ! " 

And  thus  his  wild  lament  was  poured 

Through  the  dark,  resounding  night. 
And  the  battle  knew  no  more  his  sword, 

Nor  the  foaming  steed  his  might. 
He  heard  strange  voices  moaning 

In  every  wind  that  sighed  ; 
From  the  searching  stars  of  heaven  he  shrank — 

Humbly  the  conqueror  died. 

— Mrs.  Hemans. 
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I  LOOKED  far  back  into  other  years,  and  lo  !  in  bright  array, 
I  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the  forms  of  ages  passed  away. 
It  was  a  stately  convent,  with  its  old  and  lofty  walls. 
And  gardens  with  their  broad  green  walks,  where  soft  the  foot- 
step falls ; 
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And  o'er  the  antique  dial  stone  the  creeping  shadow  passed, 
And  all  around  the  noonday  sun  a  drowsy  radiance  cast. 
No  sound  of  busy  life  was  heard,  save  from  the  cloister  dim, 
The  tinkling  of  the  silver  bell,  or  the  sisters'  holy  hymn. 
And  there  five  noble  maidens  sat  beneath  the  orchard  trees. 
In  that  first  budding  spring  of  youth,  when  all  its  prospects 

please  ; 
And  little  reck'd  they,  when  they  sang,  or  knelt  at  vesper  prayers. 
That  Scotland  knew  no  prouder  names — held  none  more  dear 

than  theirs : 
And  little  even  the  loveliest  thought,  before  the  holy  shrine. 
Of  royal  blood  and  high  descent  from  the  ancient  Stuart  line  ! 
Calmly  her  happy  days  flew  on,  uncounted  in  their  flight, 
And,  as  they  flew,  they  left  behind  a  long-continuing  light. 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  the  court,  the  gay  court  of 

Bourbon, 
And  'neath  a  thousand  silver  lamps  a  thousand  courtiers  throng  ; 
And  proudly  kindles  Henry's  eye — well  pleased,  I  ween,  to  see 
The  land  assemble  all  its  wealth  of  grace  and  chivalry  ; 
But  fairer  far  than  all  the  rest  who  bask  on  fortune's  tide. 
Effulgent  in  the  light  of  youth,  is  she,  the  new-made  bride  ! 
The  homage  of  a  thousand  hearts — the  fond,  deep  love  of  one — 
The  hopes  that  dance  around  a  life  whose  charms  are  but  begun — 
They  lighten  up  her  chestnut  eye,  they  mantle  o'er  her  cheek. 
They  sparkle  on  her  open  brow,  and  high-souled  joy  bespeak  : 
Ah  !  who  shall  blame,  if  scarce  that  day,  through  all  its  brilliant 

hours. 
She  thought  of  that  quiet  convent's  calm,  its  sunshine  and  its 

flowers  ? 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  a  bark  that  slowly  held  its 
way. 
And  o'er  its  lee  the  coast  of  France  in  the  light  of  evening  lay  ; 
And  on  its  deck  a  lady  sat,  who  gazed  with  tearful  eyes 
Upon  the  fast-receding  hills,  that  dim  and  distant  rise. 
No  marvel  that  the  lady  wept — there  was  no  land  on  earth 
She  loved  like  that  dear  land,  although  she  owed  it  not  her  birth ; 
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It  was  her  mother's  land,  the  land  of  childhood  and  of  friends  — 
It  was  the  land  where  she  had  found  for  all  her  griefs  amends— 
The  land  where  her  dead  husband  slept — the  land  where  she  had 

known 
The  tranquil  convent's  hushed  repose,  and  the  splendors  of  a 

throne : 
No  marvel  that  the  lady  wept — it  was  the  land  of  France — 
The  chosen  home  of  chivalry,  the  garden  of  romance  ! 
The  past  was  bright,  like  those  dear  hills  so  far  behind  her  bark ; 
The  future,  like  the  gathering  night,  was  ominous  and  dark  ! 
One  gaze  again — one  long,  last  gaze — "Adieu,  fair  France,  to 

thee ! " 
The  breeze  comes  forth — she  is  alone  on  the  unconscious  sea  ! 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  an  eve  of  raw  and  surly  mood, 
And  in  a  turret-chamber  high  of  ancient  Holyrood 
Sat  Mary,  listening  to  the  rain,  and  sighing  with  the  winds, 
That  seemed  to  suit  the  stormy  state  of  men's  uncertain  minds. 
The  touch  of  care  had  blanched  her  cheek— her  smile  was  sadder 

now. 
The  weight  of  royalty  had  pressed  too  heavy  on  her  brow  ; 
And  traitors  to  her  councils  came,  and  rebels  to  the  field  ; 
The  Stuart  sceptre  well  she  swayed,  but  the  sword  she  could ' 

not  wield. 
She  thought  of  all  her  blighted  hopes — the  dreams  of  youth's 

brief  day, 
And  summoned  Rizzio  with  his  lute,  and  bade  the  minstrel  play 
The  songs  she  loved  in  early  years — the  songs  of  gay  Navarre, 
The  songs,  perchance,  that  erst  were  sung  by  gallant  Chatelar  ; 
They  half  beguiled  her  of  her  cares,  they  soothed  her  into  smiles, 
They  won  her  thoughts  from  bigot  zeal,  and  fierce  domestic 

broils ; 
But  hark  !  the  tramp  of  armfed  men  !  the  Douglas'  battle-cry  ! 
They  come,  they  come  ! — and  lo  !  the  scowl  of  Ruthven's  hollow 

eye  ! 
And  swords  are  drawn,  and  daggers  gleam,  and  tears  and  words 

are  vain — 
The  ruffian  steel  is  in  his  heart — the  faithful  Rizzio's  slain  1 
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Then  Mary  Stuart  dashed  aside  the  tears  that  trickling  fell : 
"Now  for  my  father's  arm!"  she  said;   "  my  woman's  heart, 
farewell ! " 

The  scene  was  changed.     It  was  a  lake,  with  one  small  lonely 

isle, 
And  there,  within  the  prison-walls  of  its  baronial  pile. 
Stern  men  stood  menacing  their  Queen,  till  she  should  stoop  ta 

sign 
The  traitorous  scroll  that  snatched  the  crown  from  her  ancestral 

line. 
"  My  lords,  my  lords  ! "  the  captive  said,  "were  I  but  once  more 

free, 
With  ten  good  knights  on  yonder  shore,  to  aid  my  cause  and  me. 
That  parchment  would  I  scatter  wide  to  every  breeze  that  blows. 
And  once  more  reign  a  Stuart  Queen  o'er  my  remorseless  foes  !  " 
A  red  spot  burned  upon  her  cheek — streamed  her  rich  tresses 

down. 
She  wrote  the  words — she  stood  erect — a  Queen  without  a  crown  ! 

The  scene  was  changed.     A  royal  host  a  royal  banner  bore. 
And  the  faithful  of  the  land  stood  round  their  smiling  Queen 

once  more  ; 
She  stayed  her  steed  upon  a  hill — she  saw  them  marching  by — 
She  heard  their  shouts — she  read  success  in  every  flashing  eye. 
The  tumult  of  the  strife  begins — it  roars — it  dies  away  ; 
And  Mary's  troops  and  banners  now,  and  courtiers — ^where  are 

they? 
Scattered  and  strown,  and  flying  far,  defenceless  and  undone — 
Alas  !  to  think  what  she  has  lost,  and  all  that  guilt  has  won  ! 
— Away  !  away  !  thy  gallant  steed  must  act  no  laggard's  part ; 
Yet  vain  his  speed — for  thou  dost  bear  the  arrow  in  thy  heart ! 

The  scene  was  changed.     Beside  the  block  a  sullen  headsman 
stood. 
And  gleamed  the  broad-axe  in  his  hand,  that  soon  must  drip  wiiu 
blood. 
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With  slow  and  steady  step  there  came  a  lady  through  the  hall, 
And  breathless  silence  chained  the  lips  and  touched  the  hearts  of 

all. 
I  knew  that  queenly  form  again,  though  blighted  was  its  bloom — 
I  saw  that  grief  had  decked  it  out — an  offering  for  the  tomb  ! 
I   knew  the  eye,  though  faint  its  light,  that  once  so  brightly 

shone  ; 
I  knew  the  voice,  though  feeble  now,  that  thrilled  with  every 

tone. 
I  knew  the  ringlets,  almost  -gray,  once  threads  of  living  gold  ; 
I  knew  that  bounding  grace  of  step — that  symmetry  of  mould  ! 
Even  now  I  see  her  far  away,  in  that  calm  convent  aisle, 
I  hear  her  chant  her  vesper-hymn,  I  mark  her  holy  smile — 
Even  now  I  see  her  bursting  forth,  upon  the  bridal  morn, 
A  new  star  in  the  firmament,  to  light  and  glory  bom  ! 
Alas  !  the  change  ! — she  placed  her  foot  upon  a  triple  throne. 
And  on  the  scaffold  now  she  stands — beside  the  block — alone  ! 
The  little  dog  that  licks  her  hand — the  last  of  all  the  crowd 
Who  sunned  themselves  beneath  her  glance,  and  round  her  foot- 
steps bowed  ! 
— Her  neck  is  bared — the  blow  is  struck — the  soul  is  passed 

away  ! 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  is  now  a  bleeding  piece  of  clay  ! 
The  dog  is  moaning  piteously  ;  and,  as  it  gurgles  o'er, 
Laps  the  warm  blood  that  trickling  runs  unheeded  to  the  floor  ! 
The  blood  of  beauty,  wealth,  and  power — the  heart-blood  of  a 

Queen — 
The  noblest  of  the  Stuart  race — the  fairest  earth  has  seen — 
Lapped  by  a  dog  !     Go,  think  of  it,  in  silence  and  alone  ; 
Then  weigh  against  a  grain  of  sand  the  glories  of  a  throne  ! 

—H.  G.  Bell. 
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Well,  Dominie,  thank  you  for  comin' — 

They  toM  you,  I  s'pose,  I  was  wild 
When  I  found  that  a  store-keepin'  feller 

Had  just  run  away  with  my  chil(i ; 
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My  baby,  my  motherless  Nancy — 

She's  a  baby,  you  see,  to  me,  now. 
And  to  think  she  would  cheat  her  old  father  ! 

' '  When  was  it  ?  "  you  ask  me,  ' '  and  how  ?  " 
Well,  'long  about  hayin'  she  told  me — 

Her  apron  half  over  her  cheek — 
That  a  lad  from  the  town  came  a  courtin'. 

"  Might  she  see  him  ?  "     I  tried  not  to  speak. 
But  I  couldn't  keep  still,  an'  I  told  her 

I'd  shoot  him  as  quick  as  a  hound, 
If  he  ever  came  near  her  to  court  her 

When  me  and  my  gun  was  around. 
She  looked  kind  o'  pitiful  at  me  ; 

"  O  father  !  I've  promised,"  she  said. 
Then  left  me.     Along  through  the  orchard 

I  saw  the  bent-down  yaller  head. 
I  saw  her  go  wanderin'  further — 

And  I  know  well  enough  where  she  went : 
Her  mother  lies  buried  off  yonder, 

The  way  that  her  footsteps  was  bent. 
An'  she  came,  when  the  dew  was  a-fallin', 

A-past  me,  with  never  a  word  ; 
But  out  of  her  own  little  window 

A  pitiful  sobbin'  I  heard. 

Well,  after  that,  all  through  the  summer, 

She  seemed  sort  o'  solemn  and  shy. 
She  said  nothin'  more  of  her  lover. 

And  nothin'  about  him  said  I. 
Last  night,  when  the  milkin'  was  over. 

An'  I  sat  by  the  stoop  all  alone, 
Little  Nancy  came  softly  beside  me. 

And  took  my  old  hand  in  her  own. 
Her  face  was  as  red  as  the  roses. 

I  know  now  she  tried  to  confess 
That  her  mind  was  made  up  to  the  weddin', 

But  she  hadn't  the  courage,  I  guess. 
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Well,  sir,  when  I  called  in  the  mornin' 

No  sleepy  "  Yes,  father,"  I  heard  ; 
I  opened  the  door  of  her  chamber, 

And  pillow  and  blanket  wa'n't  stirred. 
All  her  poor  little  duds  she  had  taken — 

There  wa'n't  such  a  wonderful  sight — 
And  a  shabby  and  faded  old  pictur' 

Of  me  and  her  mother  in  white. 
She  left  me  this  scrap  of  paper  : 

She's  married  by  this  time,  you  see. 
"  You  married  her?"     Well,  sir,  how  dare  you 

Come  over  here  talkin'  to  me  ? 
"  Forgive  her?"     No,  never  !  no,  never  ! 

' '  She  wants  me  to  bless  her  ?  "     The  jade ! 
"  She  is  waitin'  out  yonder  ?  "     No  matter. 

She  must  lie  in  the  bed  she  has  made. 
I'll  never — no,  never — forgive  her. 

Who's  comin'  ?    O  Nancy,  my  child  ! 
Ah,  me  !  she  is  like  her  dead  mother  ! 


Well,  parson,  we've  got  reconciled. 


— Anon 
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'  There,  win  the  cup,  and  you  shall  have  my  girl. 
I  won  it,  Ned  ;  and  you  shall  win  it,  too. 
Or  wait  a  twelvemonth.     Books — forever  books  ! 
Nothing  but  talk  of  poets  and  their  rhymes  ! 
I'd  have  you,  boy,  a  man,  with  thews  and  strength 
To  breast  the  world  with,  and  to  cleave  your  way — 
No  maudlin  dreamer,  that  will  need  her  care, 
She  needing  yours.     There — there — I  love  you,  Ned, 
Both  for  your  own,  and  for  your  mother's  sake  ! 
So  win  our  boat-race  and  the  cup  next  month. 
And  you  shall  have  her."     With  a  broad,  loud  laugh, 
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A  jolly  triumph  at  his  rare  conceit, 
He  left  the  subject,  and,  across  the  wine, 
He  talked — or,  rattier,  all  the  talk  was  his — 
Of  the  best  oarsmen  that  his  youth  had  known, 
Both  of  his  set  and  others  :  Clare,  the  boast 
Of  Jesus',  and  young  Edmonds,  he  who  fell 
Cleaving  the  ranks  at  Lucknow — and,  to-day. 
There  was  young  Chester  might  be  named  with  them. 
'Why,  boy,  I'm  told  his  room  is  lit  with  cups 
Won  by  his  sculls.     Ned,  if  he  rows,  he  wins  ; 
Small  chance  for  you,  boy  ! "     And  again  his  laugh, 
With  its  broad  thunder  turned  my  thoughts  to  gall ; 
But  yet  I  mask'd  my  humor  with  a  mirth 
Moulded  on  his  ;  and,  feigning  haste,  1  went, 
But  left  not.     Through  the  garden  porch  I  turn'd : 
But  on  its  sun-fleck'd  seats  its  jessamine  shades 
Trembled  on  no  one.     Down  the  garden's  paths 
Wander'd  my  eye,  in  rapid  quest  of  one 
Sweeter  than  all  its  roses,  and  across 
Its  gleaming  lilies  and  its  azure  bells. 
There,  in  the  orchard's  greenness,  down  beyond 
Its  sweetbrier  hedge-row,  found  her — found  her  there, 
A  summer  blossom  that  the  peering  sun 
Peep'd  at  through  blqssoms — that  the  summer  airs 
Waver'd  down  blossoms  on,  and  amorous  gold. 
Warm  as  that  rain'd  on  Danae.     With  a  step 
Soft  as  the  sunlight  down  the  pebbled  path 
I  pass'd  ;  and,  ere  her  eye  could  cease  to  count 
The  orchard  daisies,  in  some  summer  mood 
Dreaming  (was  I  her  thought  ?),  my  murmur'd  "  Kate  " 
Shock'd  up  the  tell-tale  roses  to  her  cheek, 
And  lit  her  eyes  with  starry  lights  of  love 
That  dimm'd  the  daylight.     Then  I  told  her  all. 
And  told  her  that  her  father's  jovial  jest 
Should  make  her  mine,  and  kiss'd  her  sunlit  tears 
Away,  and  all  her  little  trembling  doubts, 
Until  hope  won  her  heart  to  happy  dreams. 
And  all  the  future  smiled  with  happy  love. 
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Nor  till  the  still  moon  in  the  purpling  east 

Gleam'd  through  the  twilight  did  we  stay  our  talk. 

Or  part,  with  kisses,  looks,  and  whisper'd  words 

Remember'd  for  a  lifetime.     Home  I  went  ; 

And  in  my  college  rooms  what  blissful  hopes 

Were  mine  ! — what  thoughts,  that  still'd  to  happy  dreams, 

Where  Kate,  the  fadeless  summer  of  my  life, 

Made  my  years  Eden,  and  lit  up  my  home 

(The  ivied  rectory  my  sleep  made  mine) 

With  little  faces  and  the  gleams  of  curls. 

And  baby  crows,  and  voices  twin  to  hers. 

Oh,  happy  night !     Oh,  more  than  happy  dreams  ! 

But  with  the  earliest  twitter  from  the  eaves 

I  rose,  and,  in  an  hour,  at  Clifford's  yard. 

As  if  but  boating  were  the  crown  of  life. 

Forgetting  Tennyson,  and  books,  and  rhymes, 

Even  my  new  tragedy  upon  the  stocks, 

I  throng'd  my  brain  with  talks  of  lines  and  curves, 

And  all  that  makes  a  wherry  sure  to  win, 

And  furbish'd  up  the  knowledge  that  I  had. 

Ere  study  put  my  boyhood's  feats  away. 

And  made  me  bookworm  ;  all  that  day  my  hand 

Grew  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  oar. 

And  won  by  slow  degrees,  as  reach  by  reach 

Of  the  green  river  lengthen'd  on  my  sight, 

Its  by-laid  cunning  back  ;  so,  day  by  day, 

From  when  dawn  touch'd  our  elm-tops,  till  the  moon 

Gleam'd  through  the  slumb'rous  leafage  of  our  lawns. 

I  flash'd  the  flowing  Isis  from  my  oars. 

And  dream'd  of  triumph  and  the  prize  to  come 

And  breathed  myself,  in  sport,  one  after  one. 

Against  the  men  with  whom  I  was  to  row. 

Until  I  fear'd  but  Chester — him  alone. 

So  June  stole  on  to  July,  sun  by  sun. 

And  the  day  came — how  well  I  mind  that  day  ! 

Glorious  with  summer,  not  a  cloud  abroad 

To  dim  the  golden  greenness  of  the  fields, 

And  all  a  happy  hush  about  the  earth, 
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And  not  a  hum  to  stir  the  drowsing  noon, 

Save  where,  along  the  peopled  towing-paths, 

Banking  the  river,  swarm'd  the  city  out, 

Loud  of  the  contest,  bright  as  humming-birds. 

Two  winding  rainbows  by  the  river's  brinks. 

That  flush'd  with  boats  and  barges,  silken-awn'd. 

Shading  the  fluttering  beauties  of  our  balls, 

Our  college  toasts,  and  gay  with  jest  and  laugh, 

Bright  as  their  champagne.     One,  among  them  all. 

My  eye  saw  only  ;  one  that  morning  left 

With  smiles  that  hid  the  terrors  of  my  heart, 

And  spoke  of  certain  hope,  and  mock'd  at  fears — 

One  that  upon  my  neck  had  parting  hung 

Arms  white  as  daisies — on  my  bosom  hid 

A  tearful  face,  that  sobb'd  against  my  heart, 

Fill'd  with  what  fondness  !  yearning  with  what  love ! 

O  Hope,  and  would  the  glad  day  make  her  mine  ? 

O  Hope  !  was  Hope  a  prophet,  truth  alone  ? 

There  was  a  murmur  in  my  heart  of  "  Yes," 

That  sung  to  slumber  every  waking  fear 

That  still  would  stir  and  shake  me  with  its  dread. 

And  now  a  hush  was  on  the  wavering  crowd. 

That  sway'd  along  the  river,  reach  by  reach, 

A  grassy  mile,  to  where  we  were  to  turn — 

A  barge  moored  'mid-streams,  flush'd  with  fluttering  flags. 

And  we  were  ranged,  and  at  the  gun  we  went. 

As  in  a  horse-race,  all  at  first  a-crowd  ; 

Then,  thinning  slowly,  one  by  one  dropt  off. 

Till  rounding  the  moor'd  mark,  Chester  and  I 

Left  the  last  lingerer  with  us  lengths  astern. 

The  victory  hopeless.     Then  I  knew  the  strife 

Was  come,  and  hopsd  'ga.inst  fear,  and,  oar  to  oar, 

Strained  to  the  work  before  mg.     Head  to  head 

Through  the  wild-cheering  river-banks  we  clove 

The  swarming  waters,  raining  streams  of  toil  ; 

But  Chester  gain'd,  so  much  his  tutor'd  strength 

Held  on,  enduring — mine  still  waning  more. 

And  parting  with  the  victory  inch  by  inch. 
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Yet  straining  on  as  if  I  strove  with  death, 
Until  I  groan'd  with  anguish.     Chester  heard, 
And  turned  a  wondering  face  upon  me  quick. 
And  toss'd  a  laugh  across  with  jesting  words  : 

"  What,  Ned,  my  boy,  and  do  you  take  it  so? 
The  cup's  not  worth  the  moaning  of  a  man — 
No,  nor  the  triumph.     Tush  !  boy,  I  must  win." 
Then  from  the  anguish  of  my  heart  a  cry 
Burst :  "  Kate,  oh,  dearest  Kate — oh,  love — ^we  lose  !" 

"Ah  !  I've  a  Kate,  too,  here  to  see  me  win," 
He  answered.     "Faith  !  my  boy,  I  pity  you." 

"  Oh,  if  you  lose,"  I  answered,  "  you  but  lose 
A  week's  wild  triumph,  and  its  praise  and  pride  ; 
I,  losing,  lose  what  priceless  years  of  joy  ! 
Perchance  a  life's  whole  sum  of  happiness. 
What  years  with  her  that  I  might  call  my  wife  ! 
Winning,  I  win  her  !  "    Oh,  thrice  noble  heart ! 
I  saw  the  mocking  laugh  fade  from  his  face  ; 
I  saw  a  nobler  light  light  up  his  eyes  ; 
I  saw  the  flush  of  pride  die  into  one 
Of  manly  tenderness  and  sharp  resolve  ; 
No  word  he  spoke  ;  one  only  look  he  threw. 
That  told  me  all ;  and  ere  my  heart  could  leap 
In  prayers  and  blessings  rain'd  upon  his  name, 
I  Tras  before  him,  through  the  tracking  eyes 
Of  following  thousands  heading  to  the  goal, 
The  shouting  goal,  that  hurl'd  my  conquering  name 
Miles  wide  in  triumph,  ' '  Chester  foil'd  at  last !  " 
Oh,  how  I  turn'd  to  him  !  with  what  a  heart ! 
Unheard  the  shouts — ^unseen  the  crowding  gaze 
That  ring'd  us.     How  I  wrung  his  answering  hand 
With  grasps  that  bless'd  him,  and  with  flush  that  told 
I  shamed  to  hear  my  name  more  loud  than  his. 
And  spurn'd  its  triumph.     So  I  won  my  wife. 
My  own  dear  wife  ;  and  so  I  won  a  friend  : 
Chester,  more  dear  than  all  but  only  her 
And  these,  the  small  ones  of  my  college  dreams. 

—  W.  C.  Bennett. 
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DEATH. 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress 

(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have  swept  the  line  where  beauty  lingers), 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 

The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now, 

And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 

Appalls  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon — 

Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  aye,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power  ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed  ! 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 

'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath 

But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, . 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  pass'd  away. 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth. 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth ! 

— Lord  Byron. 
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AN  emigrant's  reminiscence. 

Oh,  hideous  leagues  of  straining  woods, 

Straining  back  from  the  sea  ; 
Oh,  woods  of  pine,  and  nothing  but  pine, 

Will  they  never  have  end  for  me  ? 

The  ceaseless  line  of  the  red,  red  pine. 

My  very  brain  it  sears  ; 
And  the  roar  of  trees,  like  surging  seas. 

Is  it  ever  to  haunt  my  ears  ? 

Let  me  remember  it  all :     'Twas  late — 

The  burning  end  of  day — 
The  trees  were  all  in  a  golden  glow. 

As  with  the  flame  they  would  burn  away. 

The  joyful  news  to  our  clearing  came, 

Came  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
A  ship  from  England  at  anchor  lay 

In  the  bay  of  the  nearest  town. 

In  that  good  ship  my  Alice  had  come — 

Alice,  my  dainty  queen  ! 
Sweet  Alice,  my  own,  my  own  so  near. 

There  was  only  the  woods  between  ! 

Now,  three  days'  journey  we  counted  that. 
The  days  and  nights  were  three  ; 

But  for  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights 
I  had  journeyed  my  love  to  see. 

Before  an  hour  to  the  night  had  gone. 

Into  the  wood  I  went ; 
The  pine  tops  yet  were  bright  in  the  light, 

Though  below  it  was  all  but  spent, 
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' '  The  moon  at  ten  and  the  dawn  at  four  !  " 
For  this  I  offered  praise  ; 
Though  I  knew  the  wood  on  the  hither  side 
Knew  each  of  its  tortuous  ways. 

The  moon  rose  redder  than  any  sun, 

Through  the  straight  pines  it  rose  ; 
But,  glittered  on  keener  eyes  than  mine — 

On  the  eyes  of  deadliest  foes  ! 

To  sudden  peril  my  heart  awoke — 

And  yet  it  did  not  quail ; 
I  had  skirted  Indians  in  their  camp. 

And  the  fiends  were  upon  my  trail ! 

Three  stealthy  "  Snakes"  were  upon  my  track. 

Supple  and  dusk  and  dread  ; 
A  thought  of  Alice,  a  prayer  to  God, 

And  like  wind  on  my  course  I  sped. 

Only  in  flight,  in  weariest  flight, 

Could  I  my  safety  find  ; 
But  fast  or  slow,  howe'er  I  might  go. 

They  followed  me  close  behind. 

The  night  wore  out  and  the  moon  went  down, 

The  sun  rose  in  the  sky  ; 
But  on  and  on  came  the  stealthy  foes. 

Who  had  made  it  my  doom  to  die. 

With  two  to  follow  and  one  to  sleep, 

They  tracked  me  through  the  night; 
But  one  could  follow  and  two  could  sleep 

In  the  day's  increasing  light. 

So  all  day  under  the  burning  sky. 

All  night  beneath  the  stars, 
And  on,  when  the  moon  through  ranging,  pines 

Gleamed  white  as  through  prison-bars. 
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With  some  to  follow  and  some  to  halt, 
Their  course  they  well  might  keep  ; 

But  I — O  God,  for  a  little  rest, 
For  a  moment  of  blessed  sleep  ! 

Lost  in  the  heart  of  the  hideous  wood. 

My  desperate  way  I  kept ; 
For  why  ?    They  would  take  me  if  I  stayed. 

And  murder  me  if  I  slept. 

But  brain  will  yield  and  body  will  drop  ; 

And  next  when  sunset  came, 
I  shrieked  delirious  at  the  light. 

For  I  fancied  the  wood  in  flame  ! 

I  shrieked,  I  reeled  ;  then  venomous  eyes 
And  dusky  shapes  were  there  ; 

And  I  felt  the  touch  of  gleaming  steel. 
And  a  hand  in  my  twisted  hair. 

A  cry,  a  struggle,  and  down  I  sank  ; 

But  sank  not  down  alone — 
A  shot  had  entered  the  Indian's  heart, 

And  his  body  bore  down  my  own  ! 

Yet  an  Indian  gun  that  shot  had  fired — 

Most  timely,  Heaven  knows  ! 
For  I  had  chanced  on  a  friendly  tribe. 

Who  were  watching  my  stealthy  foes. 

And  they  who  fired  had  kindliest  hearts  : 

They  gave  me  nursing  care  ; 
And  when  that  my  brain  knew  aught  again 

Lo,  my  Alice,  my  own,  was  there ! 

Dear  Alice  !     But,  oh,  the  straining  woods, 

Straining  back  from  the  sea  ; 
The  woods  of  pine,  and  nothing  but  pine, 

They  have  never  an  end  for  me. 
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The  ceaseless  line  of  the  red,  red  pine, 

My  brain  to  madness  sears  ; 
And  the  roar  of  trees,  like  surging  seas. 

Is  a  horror  in  my  ears. 

—  William  Sawyer. 


A  LEGEND   OF   THE  CHURCH  OF  LOS 
ANGELES. 

[The  present  inscription  over  the  portal  of  the  parish  church  of  the  city  o! 
Los  Angeles,  California,  is  "  Los  Fideles  de  esta  Parroquia  a  la  Reina  de  los 
Angeles"  ("The-^azVA/w/of  this  Parish  to  the  Queen  of  the  Angels  ").  After 
the  restoration,  for  a  long  time  the  inscription  read :  "  Los  Pohres  del  Parro- 
quia," etc,  ("  The  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Los  Angeles,"  etc.)] 

The  Legend  dates  back  many  years  ago, 
The  earth  was  iron  and  the  skies  were  brass, 
In  the  old  Spanish  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
That  lovely  city,  which  as  Patroness 
Claims  the  Immaculate  Queen  of  Heaven's  hosts. 
Padre  Francisco  was  the  parish  priest, 
A  plain,  blunt  man,  but  fired  with  holy  zeal. 
He  long  had  marked  how  Time,  with  envious  han«l, 
Had  wrought  great  damage  to  the  house  of  God, 
And  sore  perplex'd  that  such  a  thing  should  be. 
And  thinking  shame  that  such  a  gross  affront 
Should  thus  be  offered  to  God's  Majesty, 
And  to  the  Mother  of  Divinity, 
Resolved  that  without  more  delay  he  would 
Restore  the  temple  and  repair  the  wrong. 
Money  was  needed,  and  the  sanguine  priest 
Went  boldly  to  the  wealthy  and  demanded 
Alms  and  oblations  for  the  sacred  cause. 
"  Why,  look  you.  Father,"  one  Hidalgo  said, 
"  Look  at  our  blasted  fields  and  starving  herds  ; 
Why  should  you  come  to  us  for  money  now?" 
And  quoth  another,  "  Why,  sir  priest,  my  purse 
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Is  lean  as  yonder  heifer,  or  that  ewe  ; 
Her  wither'd  dugs  are  nothing  emptier." 
Another  shouted,  "  Sacramento,  Padre, 
Que  tienes  usted !     Money  have  I  none. 
Go,  leave  us  till  the  floods  come  down  again  ! 
Let  the  good  Queen  of  Heaven  give  us  crops 
And  we  will  see  her  temple  is  restored." 
Like  answers  got  the  priest  on  every  hand. 
Padre  Francisco  went  back  to  his  cell 
And  pondered  deeply  on  what  he  had  heard. 

"  Mother  of  Heaven  !  "  cried  he,  "  I  think  these  nicn. 
Into  whose  laps  thou  long  hast  poured  thy  gifts. 
Year  after  year,  of  barley  and  of  wool, 
Of  wine  and  oil,  and  golden  oranges, 
Pomegranates,  purple  grapes,  and  figs,  and  pears. 
Have  every  one  forgotten  thee,  or  else 
They  think  to  mock  thee  and  our  Lord,  thy  Son." 
And  then  the  priest  in  his  own  mind  revolv'd 
Th'  imprecatory  psalms,  which  one  to  choose  ; 
When  lo  !  the  Blessed  Mother,  smiling  fair. 
Appeared  before  him  and  his  wrath  forbade. 
'  Hast  thou  forgot  the  widow  and  her  mite," 
Quoth  she,  "  that  thou  dost  thus  despair  of  aid  ?" 
And  then  she  vanished,  and  Francisco  rose. 
Pondering  the  meaning  of  the  vision  bright. 
Not  long  he  stayed,  nor  long  remain'd  in  doubt. 

"  Go  to,  ye  rich  !  "  the  impetuous  churchman  cried; 

"  I  will  to  those  who,  not  with  pride  puffed  up, 
Are  ever  ready,  from  their  scanty  stores. 
And  glad  to  give  to  blessed  charity." 
Into  the  hovel  and  the  lowly  home 
He  went  and  told  the  story  of  his  need. 
Naught  heard  he  there  of  sky,  or  field,  or  flock. 
But  each,  as  God  had  prosper'd  him,  pour'd  out 
His  humble  ofifering,  and  anon  the  church. 
Restored  and  beautified,  no  more  reproached 
The  children  of  the  Mother  of  us  all. 
Padre  Francisco — charitable  man — 
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Strove  long  and  nard  within  his  inmost  soul- 
Strove  to  forget  and  to  forgive  the  slight 
He  met  with  from  the  wealthy  of  the  flock, 
And  sooth  to  say,  I  think  he  did  forgive  ; 
But  to  forget — well,  let  the  sequel  show. 
Above  the  portal'  of  the  church  restored 
He  caused  to  be  inscribed — not,  as  is  wont, 
'  The  Faithful  of  the  Parish  to  their  Queen  ''— 
But,  "  Los pobres  del parroquia."     Long 
These  words  remained,  and  they  were  thorns  indeed, 
That  daily  pricked  the  consciences  of  those 
Who  from  their  abundance  could  find  naught  to  give. 
While  from  the  meagre  stores  of  poverty 
Enough  was  garner'd  in  a  year  of  drought 
To  stay  the  envious  hand  of  Father  Time, 
And  give  the  soul  of  good  Francisco  rest. 

Padre  Francisco  !  in  the  legend  wrought 

By  thee— perchance  in  human  spite — is  taught 

A  lesson,  seeming  old,  but  ever  new. 

Hard  to  believe,  it  may  be,  but  most  true. 

The  widow  who,  in  giving  less,  gave  more 

Than  all  who  lavished  from  abundant  store. 

Is  but  a  type — and  he  who  runs  may  read 

The  lesson  which  will  serve  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 

/i,  T.  Hawley  in  Fitzgerald's  Home  Newspaper 
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•  Room  for  the  leper  !    Room  1 "    And  as  he  came 
The  cry  passed  on—"  Room  for  the  leper !     Room  ! " 

And  aside  they  stood. 
Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood— all 
Who  met  him  on  his  way— and  let  him  pass. 
And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 
A  iCper,  with  the  ashes  on  his  brow, 
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Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  Up 
A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow, 
And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down. 
Crying,  "  Unclean  !  unclean  !  " 

Day  was  breaking, 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  God.     The  incense  lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chant 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof. 
Like  an  articulate  wail ;  and  there,  alone. 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helon  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up, 
Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bowed  down  his  head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  oflf 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb. 
And  with  the  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still, 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom  : 

"  Depart !  depart,  O  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God  ! 
For  He  has  smote  thee  with  His  chastening  rod. 

And  to  the  desert  wild, 
From  all  thou  lov'st,  away  thy  feet  must  flee, 
That  from  thy  plague  His  people  may  be  free. 

"  Depart !  and  come  not  neai 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more  ; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er  ; 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way  ;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 

"  Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  human  dwelling  glide  ; 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide  ; 
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Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink, 
By  desert  well,  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

"  And  pass  not  thou  between 
The  weary  traveller  and  the  cooling  breeze  ; 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  tracks  are  seen  ; 
Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browseth  on  the  plain  ; 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  corn  or  yellow  grain. 

"  And  now  depart !  and  when 
Thy  heart  is  heavy  and  thine  eyes  are  dim, 
Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  Him 

Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men, 
Selected  thee  to  feel  His  chastening  rod ; 
Depart,  O  leper  !  and  forget  not  God." 

And  he  went  forth  alone.     Not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.     Yea,  he  went  his  way — 
Sick  and  heart-broken,  and  alone — to  die  ! 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leper. 

It  was  noon. 
And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  his  brow, 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fevered  lips. 
Praying  he  might  be  so  blest — to  die  ! 
Footsteps  approached,  and  with  no  strength  to  flee 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip. 
Crying,  "  Unclean  !  unclean  !  "  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face. 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 
Nearer  the  Stranger  came,  and  bending  o'er 
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The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name, 
"  Helen  !  "    The  voice  was  like  the  master-tone 
Of  a  rich  instrument — most  strangely  sweet — 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
"Helon,  arise  !  "    And  he  forgot  his  curse,' 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Melon's  eye. 
As  he  beheld  the  Stranger.     He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  lofty  lineage  wore  ; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear  ;  yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smile^ 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips. 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his  lair. 
His  garb  was  simple  and  his  sandals  worn  ; 
His  statue  modeled  with  a  perfect  grace  ; 
His  countenance  the  impress  of  a  God 
Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child  ; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon  ;  his  hair,  unshorn, 
Fell  to  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fullness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 
He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile. 
As  if  his  heart  was  moved  ;  and  stooping  down. 
He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand 
And  laid  it  on  his  brow  and  said,  "  Be  clean  !  " 
And  lo  !  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins. 
And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole. 
His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  \rorshipped  him. 

^N.F.  Willis, 
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A  PAGE  who  seemed  of  low  degree, 
And  bore  the  name  of  Knut,  was  he ; 
The  hign-born  Princess  Hilga  she. 

And  that  the  youth  had  served  her  long, 
Being  quick  at  errands,  skilled  in  song, 
To  jest  with  him  she  thought  no  wrong. 

And  so  it  chanced  one  summer  day. 
At  chess,  to  while  the  time  away. 
The  page  and  princess  sat  at  play. 

At  length  she  said,  "  To  play  for  naught 
Is  only  sport  to  labor  brought. 
So  let  a  wager  guerdon  thought." 

He  answered,  "  Lady,  naught  have  I 
Whose  worth  might  tempt  a  princess  high 
Her  uttermost  of  skill  to  try." 

"And  yet  this  ruby  ring,"  she  said, 
"I'll  risk  against  the  bonnet  red 
With  snow-white  plume  that  crowns  thy  head. 

"And  should  I  win,  do  not  forget. 
Or  should  I  lose,  whichever  yet, 
I'll  take  my  due,  or  pay  my  debt." 

And  so  they  played,  as  sank  the  sun  ; 
But  when  the  game  they  played  was  done. 
The  page's  cap  the  princess  won. 

"  My  diamond  necklace,"  then  she  cried, 
"  I'll  match  against  thy  greatest  pride. 
The  brand  held  pendent  at  thy  side." 
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"  Not  so,"  he  said — "  that  tempered  glaive. 
Borne  oft  by  noble  hands  and  brave, 
To  me  my  dying  father  gave. 

"  Fit  only  for  a  true  man's  touch, 
I  hold  it  dear  and  prize  it  much — 
No  diamond  necklace  mates  with  such, 

"  But,  though  my  father's  ghost  be  wroth, 
I'll  risk  the  weapon,  nothing  loth, 
Against  thy  love  and  virgin  troth.'' 

Reddened  her  checks  at  this  in  ire, 

This  daughter  of  a  royal  sire. 

And  flashed  those  eyes  of  hers  like  fire. 

"  Thy  words,  bold  youth,  shall  work  thee  ill ; 
Thou  canst  not  win  against  my  skill. 
But  I  can  punish  at  my  will. 

"  Begin  the  game  ;  that  hilt  so  fine 
Shall  nevermore  kiss  hand  of  thine. 
Nor  thou  again  be  page  of  mine  ! " 

Answered  the  page :  "  Do  not  forget, 
Or  win  or  lose,  whichever  yet, 
I'll  take  my  due,  or  pay  my  debt. 

"And  let  this  truth  the  end  record  : 
I  risk  to-day  my  father's  sword 
To  be  no  more  thy  page,  but  lord." 

Down  sat  the  pair  to  play  once  more, 
Hope  in  his  bosom  brimming  o'er, 
And  hers  with  pride  and  anger  sore. 

From  square  to  square  the  bishops  crept. 
The  agile  knights  eccentric  leapt. 
The  castles  onward  stately  swept. 
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Pawns  fell  in  combat  one  by  one  ; 
Knights,  rooks,  and  bishops  could  not  shun 
Their  fate  before  that  game  was  done. 

Well  fought  the  battle  was,  I  ween, 
Until  two  castles  and  a  queen 
Guarding  the  kings  alone  were  seen. 

'  Check  !  "  cried  the  princess,  all  elate  ; 
'  Check  !  "  cried  the  page,  and  sealed  the  fate 
Of  her  beleaguered  king  with  "  mate  ! " 

The  princess  smiled,  and  said  :  "  I  lose. 

Nor  can  I  well  to  pay  refuse — 

From  my  possessions  pick  and  choose. 

*  Or  diamonds  bright,  or  chests  of  gold. 
Or  strings  of  pearls  of  worth  untold. 
These  may  be  thine  to  have  and  hold : 

"  Or  costly  robes  to  feed  thy  pride, 
Or  coursers  such  as  monarchs  ride. 
Or  castles  tall,  or  manors  wide — 

"Any  or  all  of  such  be  thine  ; 
But,  save  he  spring  from  royal  line. 
No  husband  ever  can  be  mine." 

"  Nor  jewels  rich,  nor  lands  in  fee. 
Steeds,  robes,  nor  castles  pleasure  me  ; 
Thy  love  and  troth  be  mine,''  said  he. 

"  Nor  shalt  thou  lack  of  state  and  pride 
When  seated  crowned  thy  lord  beside. 
As  Knut,  the  King  of  Denmark's  bride ; 

"  Ring  marriage-bells  from  sun  to  sun. 
And  tell  the  gossips,  as  they  run, 
How  Sweden's  princess  has  been  won." 

—  Thos.  Dunn  English  in  Appleton's  Journal. 
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Why,  "  Care's  a  cat  that  wine  will  drown  ! " 

And  soldiers'  strength  is  swift  to  go  ; 
Well !  God  save  Cromwell,  heel  and  crown  ! 

Since  God  sees  good  to  have  it  so  !  ...  . 
Drink  !  and  I'll  tell — you  listen,  then — 
A  tale  of  one  of  Charley's  men  : 

A  curled,  laced  darling,  madcap  boy — 
Pray  heaven  it  hath  him  housed  in  joy  ! 

The  fire  was  fast,  the  skirmish  hot, 

Old  Noll !  his  soldiers  fought  and  prayed. 

And  howled,  "  God's  vengeance  tarries  not  "I 
"  His  faithful  shall  not  be  betrayed  ! " 
' '  The  tares  and  stubble  perish  fast ; " 
"  He  laugheth  long  who  laugheth  last !  " 

Sudden,  a  flash  I  saw,  and  then 

The  lad,  hard  pressed  by  Noll,  his  men  ! 

The  tavern-keeper — Cromwell's  foe — 

He  marked  the  winsome  cavalier, 
All  white,  and  soiled,  and  bleeding  so. 

Yet  staunch  of  heart,  and  free  of  fear ; 
And,  'spite  the  shadows  falling  fast. 
He  saw  the  lad  gain  ground  at  last. 
"  Beshrew  me  !  'tis  that  lordling  then  ! 
Cecil,  the  pride  of  Charles,  his  men  ! " 

Swiftly  he  oped  a  secret  door — 

A  pile  of  straw  it  lay  beside — 
Drew  in  and  hid  the  youth,  before 

Noll's  hirelings  guessed  what  chance  betide. 
Each  Roundhead  stared  and  chatted  still, 
"  Mysterious  is  the  heavenly  will !  " 
Praise-the-Lord  Barebone,  through  his  nose. 
Still  shotted,  "  Down  with  heftvenHis  fo«s  ! " 
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Cceur-de-yesus  1  'twas  like  the  fray 

In  France,  what  time  I  got  this  scar  ! 
The  boy  scarce  hidden  ;  fresh  dismay  ; 

Wild  sudden  cries  that  rang  afar, 
Caught  by  the  echoes  of  the  hills — 
'Sdeath  !  how  the  blood  it  marred  their  rills  ! 
A  woman  shrieking,  "  Spare  him  "  then, 
"  My  child  ! "  then  shouts  of  "  Noll,  his  men  ! " 

The  ribald  rakes,  their  wines  above. 

Rattled  the  dice  and  cursed  the  day  ; 
In  teeth  of  danger  flung  their  glove — 

Base  loves  and  false  will  heaven  betray — 
Poor,  pale,  mad  Mabel's  face  of  snow. 
Under  her  locks'  disheveled  flow. 
We  saw.     Without  her  child,  and  then 
A  dark,  dread  group  of  Noll,  his  men. 

"  Ho,  there  !     Lord  Cecil  hides  within  ! 

The  woman's  brat,  the  blind  boy's  here  ! 
We  know  the  father,  bolJ  Sir  Gwynne — 

Yonder  the  crows,  they'll  have  good  cheer — 
Ope  swift  the  door  and  yield  our  foe 
Straightway  !  the  child  we'll  render  so. 
But  tarry  and  the  imp  shall  be 
A  sight  for  eyes  profane  to  see  !  " 

Now  when  brave  Cecil  heard  the  call, 

His  name,  the  child's,  its  piteous  wail, 
Saw  Mabel's  anguish,  heard  her  fall. 

Voiced  he,  "  Good  sirs,  beyond  avail 
Stand  I  in  peril  ;  let  me  go. 
Since  Cromwell's  hounds  will  have  it  so  ! 
They'll  spike  the  child  !     Hark  !  hear  them  call  ? 
The  fiends  are  on  us,  one  and  all. 

"  Ho  !  Beelzebub  !  "  the  cavaliers 

Struggled  to  stay  Lord  Cecil,  "  No  1 
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I'll  snatch  the  child  !  nay,  have  no  fears, 

I've  shot  to  feed  them  ....  let  me  go  ! 
Mabel,  good  cheer  !  " — a  pause — "  The  boy  ! 
So  !  your  arms  have  him  !  vfish  you  joy  !  " 
God  !  what  a  cry  went  up  just  then 
From  that  pale  group  of  Charles,  his  men. 

"  I've  heard  you  say  you  don't  believe, 

Comrade,  that  creed  of  God  and  Heaven, 

Or  that  good  work  hath'  holy  seed. 
And  harvest  time  to  us  is  given. 

Up  in  the  clouds.     Well,  let  it  go  ! 

Yet  something  here  will  have  it  so  !  " 

Here,  at  my  heart,  where  lives  the  lad, 

Cecil's  dead  face,  in  death  not  sad ! — 

Yet  a  lord  more  or  less,  what  then  ? 

A  madcap  !  one  of  Charley's  men  ! 

— Caroline  A.  Merighi. 
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Three  times,  with  cheers,  the  Frenchmen  charged, 

To  take  the  Malakoff ; 
Three  times  they  rolled  in  tumult  down, 

And  heard  the  Russians  scoff. 

What's  to  be  done  ?    Their  hearts  grow  cold  ; 

That  "Vive  I'Empereur  " 
Falls  faint  and  dead — a  broken  spell, 

A  battle-cry  no  more. 

Ah,  me  !  there  was  remembered  yet, 

Of  glory's  brighter  days — 
They  mijrmur — they  pronounce  a  name — 

That  name.  The  Marseillaise  1 
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From  man  to  man  the  whisperings  ran, 

"  Long  live  the  Marseillaise  !" 
The  murmur  grows — they  talk  aloud  : 

"  Our  fathers'  song  ! "  they  cry. 
Heard  round  the  lovely  tri-color 

In  the  gallant  days  gone  by. 

O'er  battle-fields  and  battered  walls. 

They  sang  it,  marching  free  ; 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees, 

Right  round  to  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

"  We'd  try  its  conquering  charm  this  day. 
And  though  its  portholes  blaze, 
We'll  give  you  bloody  Malakoff, 
If  you'll  give  us  the  Marseillaise." 

Said  a  brown  Zouave,  "  My  chief,  let's  have 

One  touch  of  the  Marseillaise." 
Grave  looks  that  stout  Pellisier,  when 

He  hears  that  startling  word  ; 
Says,  "  Nonsense,  go,"  but  well  I  know 

This  Frenchman's  heart  was  stirred. 

"  Those  fellows  fly  from  yon  Redan, 
They're  lost,  and  on  my  soul, 
Unless  I  take  yon  Malakoff, 
Farewell,  Sebastopol." 

"  Well !  form  them  in  God's  name  afresh. 

And  let  the  bands,"  he  says, 
"  If  they've  recovered  wind  enough. 

Lead  off  the  Marseillaise. 
What  can  I  say  ?    'Tis  our  Frenchmen's  way, 

So  give  them  their  Marseillaise." 

'Twas  done.     Zouaves  and  Voltigeurs, 

And  soldiers  of  the  line, 
Chim'd  in  with  the  old  Republic's  march, 

The  war-song  of  the  Rhine. 
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And  then  that  charge,  that  last  wild  charge, 

Down  fell  Bosquet  bold  ; 
Heaven  rest  the  dead.     "  On,  comrades,  on  ! 

MacMahon's  in  the  hold." 

Ne'er  rang  that  air  to  nobler  feat 

Through  battle's  fiery  haze  ; 
Well  may  the  Czar  and  his  men  of  war 

Lament  the  Marseillaise. 

Brave  song  he  heard,  all  undeterred, 

An  omen  and  a  sign. 
Beyond  the  despot's  guarded  camp. 

Beyond  the  'leaguering  line. 

Lead  yet  a  nobler,  wider  strife  ; 

A  mightier  fortress  far 
Against  thy  banner  still  holds  out 

On  the  deadly  heights  of  war. 

And  sound  again,  bold  melody. 

For  baffled  millions  raise 
The  last  victorious  rallying  cry. 

The  nation's  Marseillaise. 
Once  more  advance  in  the  vanguard,  France. 

To  the  roar  of  the  Marseillaise  ! 


— Atcon. 
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Nearer  and  nearer  and  nearer  and  near  ! 
Hark  how  his  horse's  hoofs  ring  out 
On  the  river-bottom,  loud  and  clear  ! 
He  waves  his  sombrero,  and  utters  a  shout , 
His  long  black  hair  floats  free  in  the  wind  ; 
His  gray-hued  serape  is  fallen  behind. 
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Nearer  and  nearer, 
He  has  reached  the  river,  yet  does  not  seem 

To  notice  the  ford 

Above  where  'tis  broad  ; 
But  straight  down  the  shelving  bank  into  the  stream 
He  urges  his  horse  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
Great  God  !     The  horse's  head  is  under  ! 
Not  so,  he  swims  !  'twas  the  quicksand,  'tis  past. 
See  his  broad  breast  cleave  the  waves  asunder  ! 
He  comes  straight  onward  ;  he's  over  at  last : 

He  is  here. 

Poor  mustang,  panting  and  trembling  and  faint ! 

Not  another  rod  to-night  shall  ye  stir. 

The  dusky  rider  springs  to  ground, 

And  looks  with  questioning  glance  around. 
^^  Americanos  ?     Ah,  Senors, 

What  hand  so  quick  to  save  as  yours  ? 

For  amor  de  Dies,  mount  and  ride  ! 

Los  Comanches  !  "     The  captain  cried — 
"  Stranger,  enough  !  we  know  the  rest. 

God  willing,  we  will  do  our  best." 

Hark  to  the  bugle's  roundelay  ! 

Boot  and  saddle  !     Up  and  away  ! 

Mount  and  ride  as  ye  ne'er  rode  before  ; 

Spur  till  your  horses'  flanks  run  gore  ; 

Ride  for  the  sake  of  human  lives  ; 

Ride  as  ye  would  were  your  sisters  and  wives 

Cowering  under  their  scalping-knives  ! 

Boot  and  saddle  !     Away,  away  ! 

Never  did  order 
Come  more  welcome  to  us  on  the  border  ; 
Never  more  promptly  did  we  obey. 
Everything  dropped  in  drear  disorder  ; 
Supper  half  finished  was  left  on  the  ground  ; 
Each  man  sprang  to  his  horse's  side  ; 
Cheerily  the  word  went  rounds 
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Rescue,  rescue  !     Mount  and  ride  ! 
Death  to  the  redskins  far  and  wide  ! 
Then  quickly  we  galloped  off  into  the  night, 
"  All  saddled,  all  bridled,  all  fit  for  a  fight." 

The  evening  sun  had  sunk  full  soon, 

Tinging  the  west  with  crimson  and  gold ; 

But  over  each  man's  left  shoulder  the  moon- 
Evil  omen 
As  e'er  foretold 
To  other  foemen 
In  days  of  old 

Danger  and  death — in  majesty 

Silently  climbs  the  eastern  sky. 

The  moon  behind,  the  stars  shining  o'er  xw, 

Shadows  and  darkness  around  ; 

But  we  only  know  straight  before  us 

Are  twenty  miles  of  ground. 

O  God  !     To  think  of  the  terrible  fate 

Awaiting  that  home  if  we  come  too  late  ! 

To  think  twenty  miles  and  two  hours  hence 

May  make  such  fearful  difference  ! 

Ah,  noble  steeds,  do  all  ye  know 

That  twenty  miles  we  draw  not  rein, 

But  after  that  ye  shall  rest  again. 

Galloping,  galloping,  galloping  on. 
Four  times  thirty  hoofs  as  one. 
Galloping  on  at  a  fearful  pace. 

In  terrible  race, 
One  by  one  the  miles  go  by. 
Quickly  the  horses  and  moments  fly. 
'  Stranger,  are  we  almost  there  ?  " 

The  Mexican,  he  shook  his  head  • 
"  Ten  miles  farther  on,"  he  said, 
Then  bowed  his  head  in  muttered  prayer. 
Ten  miles  more  !     Will  they  never  pass  ? 
On  and  on  and  on  we  go  : 
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We  brush  the  dew  from  the  buffalo-grass  ; 

We're  in  the  Badlands  now. 

Still  the  miles  are  passing  by, 

Still  the  horses  and  moments  fly  : 
"  Stranger,  do  we  near  the  place  ?" 

The  Mexican  nods  in  mute  reply. 

Then  suddenly,  with  ghastly  face. 

Points  to  the  western  sky. 

Aha  !     What  means  that  lurid  glow  ? 

Surely  the  sun  set  long  ago. 
"  Pause  not  for  your  lives,"  the  captain  said, 
"  'Tis  a  house  in  flames,  five  miles  ahead  !  " 

God  grant  that  rarely  on  human  sight 

There  dawn  such  a  scene  as  we  saw  that  night ! 

Such  horrible  pictures  no  brush  could  produce, 

Such  terrible  story  no  pen  could  tell  ; 

As  if  in  an  instant  had  been  let  loose 

A  thousand  fiends  of  hell. 

A  bit  of  timber,  a  patch  of  green, 

A  house  in  a  winding  sheet  of  flame, 

Smoke  and  fire  and  ghastly  glare. 

The  shrieks  of  a  poor  wretch  tortured  there, 

The  cries  of  women  bemoaning  their  fate. 

The  yells  of  the  devils  incarnate, 

Playing  their  devil's  game — 
This  is  the  story  filling  the  air 

This  is  the  terrible  scene. 

A  painted  savage,  with  rapid  stride. 
Places  himself  by  a  captive's  side, 
A  moment  toys  with  her  beautiful  hair. 
Then  raises  his  hatchet  high  in  air. 
But  the  threatening  weapon  never  fell — 
Something  stays  their  horrible  mirth  ; 
What  thunder  is  that  which  shakes  the  earth  ? 
'Tis  a  thunder  the  redskins  know  full  well ; 
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Full  well  they  know  that  heavy  tread, 

Full  well  they  know  they  have  cause  to  dread 

The  headlong  charge  of  our  cavalry. 

See  what  a  change  in  their  revelry  ! 

Scalps  and  captives  are  heeded  not. 

Plunder  and  pillage  are  all  forgot. 

Now  let  the  fiends  escape  who  can  ! 

We're  down  upon  them,  horse  and  man  ; 

We  follow  them  far  o"er  the  grassy  plaiii ; 

We  hunt  them  down  amid  the  trees  ; 

Ay,  devils  !  well  may  you  come  to  your  knees  ! 

Ye  shall  never  slay  women  and  children  again  ! 

But  hark,  the  bugle  !     What  does  it  say  ? 
Methinks  the  notes  were  the  recall. 
Never  less  promptly  did  we  obey  ; 
Why  should  we  hold  our  hand  to  slay  ? 
The  captain  spoke,  and  shamed  us  all — 
"  '  Vengeance  is  Mine,  I  will  repay '; 
'Twas  He  that  brought  us  here  night 
In  time  to  save  ;  the  fight  is  won. 
Vengeance  is  His  ;  let  Him  requite  : 
Our  work  is  done." 

— yohn  BrowHjohn. 
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THE   THREE   WORDS— ARNOLD,   THE 
TRAITOR. 

Benedict  Arnold  sailed  from  our  shores  and 
came  back  no  more.  From  that  time  forth,  wher- 
ever he  went,  three  whispered  words  followed  him, 
singing  through  his  ears  into  his  heart — Arnold, 
THE  Traitor. 

When  he  stood  beside  his  king  in  the  House  of 
Lords — the  weak  old  man  whispered  in  fainiliar 
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cones  to  his  gorgeously  attired  General — a  whisper 
crept  through  the  thronged  Senate,  faces  were  turned, 
fingers  extended,  and  as  the  whisper  deepened  into 
a  murmur,  one  venerable  lord  arose  and  stated  that 
he  loved  his  sovereign,  but  could  not  speak  to  him 
while  by  his  side  there  stood — Arnold,  the  Traitor. 

He  went  to  the  theatre,  parading  his  warrior  form 
a<niid  the  fairest  flowers  of  British  nobility  and 
beauty,  but  no  sooner  was  his  visage  seen  than  the 
whole  audience  rose — the  lord  in  his  cushioned  seat, 
the  vagrant  of  London  in  the  gallery — they  rose  to- 
gether, while  from  the  pit  to  the  dome  echoed  the 
cry — "Arnold,  the  Traitor  !  " 

When  he  issued  from  his  gorgeous  mansion,  the 
liveried  servant  that  ate  his  bread,  and  earned  it, 
too,  by  menial  offices,  whispered  in  contempt  to  his 
fellow-lackey  as  he  took  his  position  behind  his  mas- 
ter's carriage^BENEDiCT  Arnold,  the  Traitor. 

pne  day,  in  a  shadowy  room,  a  mother  and  two 
daughters,  all  attired  in  the  weeds  of  mourning, 
were  grouped  in  a  sad  circle,  gazing  upon  a  picture 
shrouded  in  crape.  A  visitor  now  advanced ;  the 
mother  took  his  card  from  the  hands  of  the  servant, 
and  the  daughters  heard  his  name.  "  Go  !  "  said 
that  mother,  rising  with  a  flushed  face,  while  a 
daughter  took  each  hand — "  Go  !  and  tell  the  man 
that  my  threshold  can  never  be  crossed  by  the  mur- 
derer of  my  son — by  Arnold,  the  Traitor." 

Grossly  insulted  in  a  public  place,  he  appealed  to 

the  conipany^noble  lords  and  reverend  men  were 

there^and  breasting  his  antagonist  with  his  fierce 

brow,  he  spat  full  in  his  face.     His  antagonist  was  a 
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man  of  tried  courage.  He  coolly  wiped  the  saliva 
from  his  cheek.  "  Time  may  spit  upon  me,  but  I 
never  can  pollute  my  sword  by  killing — Arnold, 
THE  Traitor  ! " 

He  left  London.  He  engaged  iu  commerce.  His 
ships  were  on  the  ocean,  his  warehouses  in  Nova 
Scotia,  his  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  One 
night  his  warehouse  was  burned  to  ashes.  The  en- 
tire population  of  St.  John's,  accusing  the  owner  of 
acting  the  part  of  incendiary  to  his  own  property,  in 
order  to  defraud  the  insurance  companies — assem- 
bled in  that  British  town,  in  sight  of  his  very  win- 
dow they  hung  an  effigy,  inscribed  with  these  words 
— "Arnold,  the  Traitor." 

When  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe  was  retaken  by 
the  French,  he  was  among  the  prisoners.  He  was 
put  aboard  a  French  prison-ship  in  the  harbor.  His 
money — thousands  of  yellow  guineas,  accumulated 
through  the  course  of  years — was  about  his  person. 
Afraid  of  his  own  name,  he  called  himself  John  An- 
derson, the  name  once  assumed  by  John  Andre.  He 
deemed  himself  unknown,  but  the  sentinel,  approach- 
ing him,  whispered  that  he  was  knov/n  and  in  great 
danger.  He  assisted  him  to  escape,  even  aided  him 
to  secure  his  treasure  in  an  empty  cask,  but  as  the 
prisoner,  gliding  down  the  side  of  the  ship,  pushed 
his  raft  toward  the  shore,  that  sentinel  looked  after 
him,  and  in  broken  English  sneered — "  Arnold,  the 
Traitor  ! " 

There  was  a  day  when  Talleyrand  arrived  in 
Havre,  hot-foot  from  Paris.  It  was  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  French  Revolution.     Pursued  by  the 
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bloodhounds  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  stripped  of 
every  wreck  of  property  or  power,  Talleyrand  se- 
cured a  passage  to  America  in  a  ship  about  to  sail. 
He  was  going  a  beggar  and  a  wanderer  to  a  strange 
land  to  earn  his  bread  by  daily  labor. 

"  Is  there  any  American  gentleman  staying  at 
your  house  ? "  he  asked  the  landlord  of  his  hotel — 
"  I  am  about  to  cross  the  water,  and  would  like  a 
letter  to  some  person  of  influence  in  the  New 
World." 

The  landlord  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied  : 

"There  is  a  gentleman  up-stairs,  either  from  Amer- 
ica or  Britain,  but  whether  American  or  Englishman 
I  can  not  tell." 

He  pointed  the  way,  and  Talleyrand — who  in  his 
life  was  Bishop,  Prince,  Prime  Minister — ascended 
the  stairs  ;  a  venerable  supplicant,  he  stood  before 
the  stranger's  door,  knocked  and  entered. 

In  the  far  corner  of  a  dimly-lighted  room  sat  a 
gentleman  of  some  fifty  years,  his  arms  folded  and 
his  head  bowed  on  his  breast.  From  a  window  di- 
rectly opposite,  a  flood  of  light  poured  over  his  fore- 
head. His  eyes,  looking  from  beneath  the  downcast 
brows,  gazed  in  Talleyrand's  face,  with  a  peculiar 
and  searching  expression.  His  face  was  striking  in 
its  outline ;  the  mouth  and  chin  indicative  of  an 
iron  will. 

His  form,  vigorous  even  with  the  snows  of  fifty 
winters,  was  clad  in  a  dark  but  rich  and  distin- 
guished costume. 

Talleyrand  advanced — stated  that  he  was  a  fugi- 
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tive— ^and,  under  the  impression  that  the  gentlenian 
before  him  was  an  American,  he  solicited  his  kind 
offices. 

He  poured  forth  his  story  in  eloquent  French  and 
broken  English. 

"  I  am  a  wanderer — an  exile.  I  am  forced  to  fly 
to  the  New  World,  without  a  friend  or  a  hope.  You 
are  an  American  ?  Give  me,  then,  I  beseech  you,  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  some  friend  of  yours,  so 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  earn  my  bread.  I  am  will- 
ing to  toil  in  any  manner — the  scenes  of  Paris  have 
filled  me  with  such. horror  that  a  life  of  labor  would 
be  Paradise  to  a  career  of  luxury  in  France^you 
will  give  me  a  letter  to  one  of  your  friends  ?  A  gen- 
tleman, like  you,  has  doubtless  many  friends." 

The  strange  gentleman  rose.  With  a  look  that 
Talleyrand  never  forgot,  he  retreated  toward  the 
door  of  the  next  chamber,  still  downcast,  his  eyes 
still  looking  from  beneath  his  darkened  brows. 

He  spoke  as  he  retreated  backward :  his  voice 
was  full  of  meaning. 

"  /  am  the  only  man  born  in  the  New  World  that  can 
raise  his  hand  to  God,  and  say — I  have  not  one  FRiEifp. 

T^NOT  ONE IN  ALL  AMERICA." 

Talleyrand  never  forgot  the  overwhelming  sad-? 
ness  of  that  look  which  accompanied  these  words. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  cried,  as  the  strange  man  re- 
treated toward  the  next  room — "  Your  name  ? " 

"  My  name^"  with  a  smile  that  had  more  of  mock- 
ery than  joy  in  its  convulsiv-^  expression^"  My 
name  is  Benedict  Arnold." 
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He  was  gone.  Talleyrand  sank  into  a  chair,  gasp- 
ing the  words — "  Arkold,  the  Traitor." 

Thus,  you  see,  he  wandered  over  the  earth,  an- 
other Cain,  with  the  murderer's  mark  upon  his 
brow.  Even  in  the  secluded  room  of  that  inn  at 
Havre  his  crime  found  him  out  and  forced  him  to 
tell  his  name,  that  name  the  synonym  of  infamy. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  are  covered  with 
a  cloud  from  whose  darkness  but  a  few  gleams  of 
light  flash  out  upon  the  page  of  history. 

The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  distinctly  known. 
But  we  can  not  doubt  that  he  died  utterly  friendless, 
that  his  cold  brow  was  tinmoistened  by  one  farewell 
tear,  that  remorse  pursued  him  to  the  grave,  whis- 
pering John  Andre  !  in  his  ears,  and  that  the  mem- 
ory of  his  course  of  glory  gnawed  like  a  canker  at 
his  heart,  murmuring  forever,  "  True  to  your  coun- 
try, what  might  you  have  been,  oh,  Arnold,  the 
Traitor  ! " 

In  the  closing  scene  of  this  wild  drama  I  have 
idared  to  paint  the  agony  of  his  death-hour ;  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  hushed  breath  I  have  lifted  the 
curtain  from  the  death-bed  of  Benedict  Arnold.— 
George  Lippard.        

TIGER  BAY. 

A  STORMY   night's  DREAM. 

I. — The  Tigress. 

A  DREAM  I  had  in  the  dead  of  night : 

Darkness — the  Jungle — a  black  man  sleepingr- 
Head  on  his  arm,  with  the  moon-dew  creeping 

Over  his  face  in  a  silvern  light : 
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The  Moon  was  driving,  the  Wind  was  crying  ; 

Two  great  lights  gleam'd  round,  horrid  and  red, 

Two  great  eyes,  steadfast  beside  the  bed 
Where  the  man  was  lying. 
Hark!  Hark! 

What  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark  ? 

Only  the  wind  as  it  raves. 

Only  the  Beasts  in  their  caves. 

Where  the  Jungle  waves. 

The  man  slept  on,  and  his  face  was  bright, 

Tender  and  strange,  for  the  man  was  dreaming — 
Coldly  the  light  on  his  limbs  was  gleaming. 

On  the  jet-black  limbs  and  their  folds  of  white  ; 

Leprous-spotted,  and  gaunt,  and  hated, 
With  teeth  protruding  and  hideous  head. 
Her  two  eyes  burning  so  still,  so  red, 

The  Tigress  waited. 

Hark!  Hark! 
The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark ; 
The  Wind  whistles  and  raves. 
The  Beasts  groan  in  their  caves, 
And  the  Jungle  waves. 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  cold  Moon  crept. 
The  silver  light  kept  coming  and  going — 
The  Jungle  under  was  bleakly  blowing. 

The  Tigress  watch'd,  and  the  black  Man  slept. 

The  Wind  was  wailing,  the  Moon  was  gleaming 
He  stirred  and  shiver'd,  then  raised  his  head  : 
Like  a  thunderbolt  the  Tigress  sped. 

And  the  Man  fell  screaming — 
Hark!  Hark! 
The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark. 
The  wild  Wind  whistles  and  raves, 
The  Beasts  groan  in  their  caves, 
And  the  Jungle  waves. 
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II. — Ratcliffe  Meg. 

Then  methought  I  saw  anotlier  sight : 
Darkness — a  Garret — a  rushlight  dying — 
On  the  broken-down  bed  a  Sailor  lying, 

Sleeping  fast,  in  the  feeble  light ; 

The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping ; 
She  croucheth  there  in  the  chamber  dim, 
She  croucheth  there  with  her  eyes  on  liim 

As  he  lieth  sleeping — 

Hark!  Hark! 
Who  cries  outside  in.  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray. 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

Still  as  a  child  the  Sailor  lies  : 

She  waits — she  watches — is  she  human  ? 

Is  she  a  Tigress  ?    Is  she  a  woman  ? 
Look  at  the  gleam  of  her  deep-set  eyes  ! 
Bloated  and  stained  in  every  feature, 

With  iron  jaws,  throat  knotted  and  bare. 

Eyes  deep  sunken,  jet-black  hair. 
Crouches  the  creature. 

Hark!  Hark! 

Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 

Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 

Only  the  wild  gusts  astray. 

In  Tiger  Bay. 

Hold  her  I  scream  !  or  the  man  is  dead  ; 

A  knife  in  her  tight-clenched  hand  is  gleaming ; 

She  will  kill  the  man  as  he  lieth  dreaming  ! 
Her  eyes  are  fixed,  her  throat  swells  red. 
The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping  : 

She  is  crawling  closer — O,  Angels  that  love  him  ! 

She  holds  her  breath  and  bends  above  him. 
While  he  stirreth  sleeping. 
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Hark!  Hark! 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way, 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray, 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

A  silken  purse  doth  the  sleeper  clutch. 

And  the  gold  peeps  through  with  a  fatal  glimmer ; 

She  creepeth  near — the  light  grows  dimmer — 
Her  thick  throat  swells,  and  she  thirsts  to  touch. 
She  looks — she  pants  with  a  feverish  hunger — 

She  dashes  the  black  hair  out  of  her  eyes — 

She  glares  at  his  face  .  .  .•  .  he  smiles  and  sighs — 
And  the  face  looks  younger. 
Hark!  Hark! 

Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark? 

Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 

Only  the  wild  gusts  astray, 

In  Tiger  Bay. 

She  gazeth  on — ^he  doth  not  stir — 

Her  fierce  eyes  close,  her  brute  lip  quivers  : 

She  longs  to  strike,  but  she  shrinks  and  shivers : 
The  light  on  his  face  appalleth  her. 
The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping : 

Something  holds  her — her  wild  eyes  roll ; 

His  Soul  shines  out,  and  she  fears  his  Soul, 
Tho'  he  lieth  sleeping. 

Hark!  Hark! 

Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 

Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 

Only  the  wild  gusts  astray. 

In  Tiger  Bay. 

III. — Intercession. 

I  saw  no  more,  but  I  woke — and  prayed  : 
"  God  !  that  made  the  Beast  and  the  Woman 
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God  of  the  tigress  !  God  of  the  human  ! 
Look  to  these  things,  whom  thou  hast  made^ 
Fierce  and  bloody  and  famine-stricken, 

Knitted  with  iron  vein  and  thaw — 

Strong  and  bloody,  behold  the  two  ! 
ff^e  see  them  and' sicken. 
Mark !  Mark ! 

These  outcasts  fierce  of  the  dark  ; 

Where  murmur  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 

Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain, 

And  in  street  and  lane." 

God  answer'd  clear,  "  My  will  be  done  ! 

Woman-tigress  and  tigress-woman — 

I  made  them  both,  the  beast  and  the  human. 
But  I  struck  a  spark  in  the  brain  of  the  one. 
And  the  spark  is  a  fire,  and  the  fire  is  a  spirit ; 

Tho'  ye  may  slay  it,  it  can  not  die — 

Nay,  it  shall  grow  as  the  days  go  by, 
For  ray  Angels  are  near  it — 
Mark !  Mark  ! 

Doth  it  not  bum  in  the  dark  ? 
]^  Spite  of  the  curse  and  the  stain. 

Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain. 

And  in  street  and  lane." 

God  said,  moreover  :  "  The  spark  shall  grow — • 

'Tis  blest,  it  gathers,  its  flame  shall  lighten. 

Bless  it  and  nurse  it — let  it  brighten  ! 
'Tis  scattered  abroad,  'tis  a  Seed  I  sow. 
And  the  Seed  is  a  Soul,  and  a  Soul  is  the  Human, 

And  it  lighteth  the  face  with  a  sign  and  a  flame. 

Not  unto  beasts  have  I  given  the  same. 
But  to  man  and  to  woman. 
Mark !  Mark ! 

The  light  shall  scatter  the  dark  : 

Where  murmur  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 

Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain-, 

And  in  street  and  lane." 
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....  So  faint,  so  dim,  so  sad  to  seeing, 

Behold  it  burning  !     Only  a  spark  ! 

So  faint  as  yet,  and  so  dim  to  mark. 
In  the  tigress-eyes  of  the  human  being. 
Fan  it,  feed  it,  in  love  and  duty, 

Track  it,  watch  it  in  every  place — 

Till  it  bums  the  bestial  frame  and  face 
To  its  own  dim  beauty. 
Mark !  Mark ! 

A  spark  that  grows  in  the  dark  ; 

A  spark  that  bums  in  the  brain  ; 

Spite  of  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 

Spite  of  the  curse  and  the  stain  ; 

Over  the  sea  and  the  plain. 

And  in  street  and  lane. 

— Robert  Btuhanan. 


THE  GALLEY-SLAVE 

There  lived  in  France,  in  days  not  long  now  dead, 
A  farmer's  sons,  twin  brothers,  like  in  face  ; 

And  one  was  taken  in  the  other's  stead 

For  a  small  theft,  and  sentenced  in  disgrace 

To  serve  for  years  a  hated  galley-slave. 

Yet  said  no  word  his  prized  good  name  to  save. 

Trusting  remoter  days  would  be  more  blessed. 
He  set  his  will  to  wear  the  verdict  out, 

And  knew  most  men  are  prisoners  at  best 
Who  some  strong  habit  ever  drag  about. 

Like  chain  and  ball ;  then  meekly  prayed  that  he 

Rather  the  prisoner  he  was  should  be. 

But  best  resolves  are  of  such  feeble  thread. 
They  may  be  broken  in  Temptation's  hands. 

After  long  toil  the  guiltless  prisoner  said  : 

"  Why  should  I  thus,  and  feel  life's  precious  sands 

The  narrow  of  my  glass,  the  present,  run. 

For  a  poor  crime  that  I  have  never  done  ?  " 
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Such  questions  are  like  cups,  and  hold  reply  ; 

For  when  the  chance  swung  wide  the  prisoner  fled, 
And  gained  the  country  road,  and  hastened  by 

Brown  furrowed  fields  and  skipping  brooklets  fed 
By  shepherd  clouds,  and  felt  'neath  sapful  trees 
The  soft  hand  of  the  mesmerizing  breeze. 

Then,  all  that  long  day  having  eaten  naught, 

He  at  a  cottage  stopped,  and  of  the  wife 
A  brimming  bowl  of  fragrant  milk  besought. 

She  gave  it  him  ;  but  as  he  quaffed  the  life, 
Down  her  kind  face  he  saw  a  single  tear 
Pursue  its  wet  and  sorrowful  career. 

Within  the  cot  he  now  beheld  a  man 
And  maiden  also  weeping.     "  Speak,"  said  he, 

And  tell  me  of  your  grief  ;  for  if  I  can, 
I  will  disroot  the  sad,  tear-fruited  tree.'' 

The  cotter  answered  :  "  In  default  of  rent 

We  shall  to-morrow  from  this  roof  be  sent." 

Then  said  the  galley-slave  :  "  Whoso  returns 

A  prisoner  escaped  may  feel  the  spur 
To  a  right  action,  and  deserves  and  earns 

Proffered  reward.     I  am  a  prisoner  ! 
Bind  these  my  arms,  and  drive  me  back  my  way, 
That  your  reward  the  price  of  home  may  pay." 

Against  his  wish  the  cotter  gave  consent. 

And  at  the  prison-gate  received  his  fee. 
Though  some  made  it  a  thing  for  wonderment 

That  one  so  sickly  and  infirm  as  he. 
When  stronger  would  have  dared  not  to  attack, 
Could  capture  this  bold  youth  and  bring  him  back. 

Straightway  the  cotter  to  the  mayor  hied 

And  told  him  all  the  story,  and  that  lord 
Was  much  affected,  dropping  gold  beside 

The  pursed  sufficient  silver  of  reward ; 
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Then  wrote  his  letter  in  authority. 
Asking  to  set  the  noble  prisoner  free. 

There  is  no  nobler,  better  life  on  earth 
Than  that  of  conscious,  meek  self-sacrifice. 

Such  life  our  Saviour,  in  His  lowly  birth 
And  holy  work,  made  His  sublime  disguise. 

Teaching  this  truth,  still  rarely  understood ; 

'Tis  sweet  to  suffer  for  another's  good. 

—Henry  Abbey. 
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'TwAS  a  wild,  mad  kind  of  night,  as  black  as  the  bottomless  pit ; 
The  wind  was  howling  away  like  a  Bedlamite  in  a  fit. 
Tearing  the  ash-boughs  off,  and  mowing  the  poplars  down. 
In  the  meadows  beyond  the  old  flour-mill,  where  you  turn  oflf  to 
the  town. 

And  the  rain  (well,  it  did  rain)  dashing  against  the  window  glass, 
And  deluging  on  the  roof,  as  the  Devil  were  come  to  pass  ; 
The  gutters  were  running  in  floods  outside  the  stable  door. 
And  the  spouts  splashed  from  the  tiles,  as  they  would  never  give 
o'er. 

Lor',  how  the  winders  rattled !   you'd  almost  ha'  thought  that 

thieves 
Were  wrenchiiig  at  the  shutters,  while  a  ceaseless  pelt  of  leaves 
Flew  to  the  doors  in  gusts  ;  and  I  could  hear  the  beck 
Falling  so  loud  I  knew  at  once  it  was  up  to  a  tall  man's  neck. 

We  was  huddling  in  the  harness-room,  by  a  little  scrap  of  fire. 
And  Tom,  the  coachman,  he  was  there,  a-practicing  for  the  choir ; 
But  it  sounded  dismal,  the  anthem  did,  for  Squire  was  dying  fast, 
And  the  doctor  said,  do  what  he  would.  Squire's  breaking  up  at 
last 
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The  death-watch,  sure  enough,  ticked  loud  just  over  th'  owd 

mare's  head, 
Though  he  had  never  once  been  heard  up  there  since  master's 

boy  lay  dead  ; 
And  the  only  sound,  beside  Tom's  toon,  was  the  stirring  in  the 

stalls. 
And  the  gnawing  and  the  scratching  of  the  rats  in  the  owd  walls. 

We  couldn't  hear  Death's  foot  pass  by,  but  we  knew  that  he  was 

near, 
And  the  chill  rain,  and  the  wind  and  cold,  made  us  all  shake  with 

fear; 
We  listened  to  the  clock  up-stairs,  'twas  breathing  soft  and  low. 
For  the  nurse  said,  at  the  turn  of  night,  the  old  Squire's  soul 

would  go. 

Master  had  been  a  wildish  man,  and  led  a  roughish  life  ; 
Didn't  he  shoot  the  Bowton  Squire,  who  dared  write  to  his  wife  ? 
He  beat  the  Rads  at  Hindon  Town,  I  heard,  in  twenty-nine. 
When  every  pail  in  the  market-place  was  brimmed  with  red  port 
wine. 

And  as  for  hunting,  bless  your  soul,  why,  for  forty  years  or 

more 
He'd  kept  the  Marley  hounds,  man,  as  his  fayther  did  afore  ; 
And  now  to  die,  and  in  his  bed — the  season  just  begun — 
"  It  made  him  fret,"  the  doctor  said,  "  as  it  might  do  any  one.'' 

And  when  the  young  sharp  lawyer  came  to  see  him  sign  his  will. 
Squire  made  me  blow  my  horn  outside  as  we  were  going  to  kill ; 
And  we  turned  the  hounds  out  in  the  court — that  seemed  to  do 

him  good ; 
For  he  swore,  and  sent  us  off  to  seek  a  fox  in  Thornhill  Wood. 

But  then  the  fever  it  rose  high,  and  he  would  go  see  the  room 
Where  mistress  died  ten   years   ago  when   Lammastide  shall 

come  ; 
I  mind  the  year,  because  our  mare  at  Salisbury  broke  down ; 
Moreover,  the  town-hall  was  burnt  at  Steeple  Dinton  Town. 
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It  might  be  two,  or  half-past  two,  the  wind  seemed  quite  asleep ; 
Tom  he  was  off,  but  I,  awake,  sat  watch  and  ward  to  keep  ; 
The  moon  was  up,  quite  glorious  like,  the  rain  no  longer  fell, 
When  all  at  once  out  clashed  and  clanged  the  rusty  turret  bell. 

That  hadn't  been  heard  for  twenty  year,  not  since  the  Luddite 

days. 
Tom  he  leaped  up,  and  I  leaped  up,  for  all  the  house  ablaze 
Had  sure  not  scared  us  half  so  much,  and  out  we  ran  like  mad, 
I,  Tom  and  Joe,  the  whipper-in,  and  th'  little  stable  lad. 

"  He's  killed  himself,"  that's  the  idea  that  came  into  my  head ; 
I  felt  as  sure  as  though  I  saw  Squire  Barrowly  was  dead  ; 
When  all  at  once  a  door  flew  back,  and  he  met  us  face  to  face ; 
His  scarlet  coat  was  on  his  back,  and  he  looked  like  the  old  race. 

The  nurse  was  clinging  to  his  knees,  and  crying  like  a  child  ; 
The  maids  were  sobbing  on  the  stairs,  for  he  looked  fierce  and 

wild ; 
"  Saddle  me  Lightning  Bess,  my  men,"  that's  what  he  said  to  me  ; 
"  The  moon  is  up,  we're  sure  to  find  at  Stop  or  Etterly. 

"Get  out  the  dogs;   I'm  well  to-night,  and  young  again  and 

sound, 
I'll  have  a  run  once  more  before  they  put  me  under  ground  ; 
They  brought  my  father  home  feet  first,  and  it  never  shall  be 

said 
That  his  son  Joe,  who  rode  so  straight,  died  quietly  in  his  bed. 

"Brandy!"   he  cried;    "a  tumbler  full,   you  women  howling 

there  "  ; 
Then  clapped  the  old  black  velvet  cap  upon  his  long  gray  hair. 
Thrust  on  his  boots,  snatched  down  his  whip,  though  he  was  old 

and  weak ; 
There  was  a  devil  in  his  eye  that  would  not  let  me  speak. 

We  loosed  the  dogs  to  humor  him,  and  sounded  on  the  horn  ; 
The  moon   was  up  above   the  woods,   just   east  of  Haggard 
Bourne ; 
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I  buckled  Lightning's  throat-lash  fast — the  Squire  was  watching 

me  ; 
He  let  the  stirrups  down  himself  so  quick,  yet  carefully. 

Then  up  he  got  and  spurred  the  mare,  and,  ere  I  well  could 

mount, 
He  drove  the  yard  gate  open,  man,  and  called  to  old  Dick 

Blount, 
Our  huntsman,  dead  five  years  ago — ^for  the  fever  rose  again. 
And  was  spreading  like  a  flood  of  flame  fast  up  into  his  brain. 

Then  off  he  flew  before  the  dogs,  yelling  to  call  us  on. 

While  we  stood  there,  all  pale  and  dumb,  scarce  knowing  he  was 

gone; 
We  mounted,  and  below  the  hill  we  saw  the  fox  break  out, 
And  down  the  covert  side  we  heard  the  old  Squire's  parting 

shout. 

And  in  the  moonlit  meadow  mist  we  saw  him  fly  the  rail 
Beyond  the  hurdles  by  the  beck,  just  half-way  down  the  vale  ; 
I  saw  him  breast  fence  after  fence — nothing  could  turn  him  back ; 
And  in  the  moonlight  after  him  streamed  out  the  brave  old  pack. 

'Twas  like  a  dream,  Tom  cried  to  me,  as  we  rode  free  and  fast, 
Hoping  to  turn  him  at  the  brook,  that  could  not  well  be  passed, 
For  it  was  swollen  with  the  rain  ;  but  ah  !  'twas  not  to  be  ; 
Nothing  could  stop  old  Lightning  Bess  but  the  broad  breast  of 
the  sea. 

The  hounds  swept  on,  and  well  in  front  the  mare  had  got  her 

stride  ; 
She  broke  across  the  fallow  .land  that  runs  by  the  down  side  ; 
We  pulled  up  on  Chalk  Linton  Hill,  and  as  we  stood  us  there. 
Two  lields  beyond  we  saw  the  Squire  fall  stone  dead  from  the 

mare. 
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Then  she  swept  on,  and  in  full  cry  the  hounds  went  out  of  sight; 
A  cloud  came  over  the  broad  moon  and  something  dimmed  out 

sight, 
As  Tom  and  I  bore  master  home,  both  speaking  under  breath  ; 
And  that's  the  way  I  saw  th'  owd  Squire  ride  boldly  to  his 

death. 

— Anon. 
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Heard  ye  those  loud  contending  waves  that 
shook  Cecropia's  pillared  state  ?  Saw  ye  the  mighty 
from  their  graves  look  up,  and  tremble  at  her  fate  ? 
Who  shall  calm  the  angry  storm  ?  who  the  mighty 
task  perform,  and  bid  the  raging  tumult  cease  ? 
See  the  son  of  Hermes  rise,  with  siren  tongue  and 
speaking  eyes,  hush  the  noise  and  soothe  to  peace  ! 
See  the  olive-branches  waving  o'er  Illissus'  winding 
stream  ;  their  lovely  limbs  the  Naiads  laving — the 
Muses  smiling  by,  supreme  !  See  the  nymphs  and 
swains  advancing,  to  harmonious  measures  dancing  ; 
grateful  lo  Paeans  rise  to  thee,  oh.  Power !  who 
canst  inspire  soothing  words — or  words  of  fire,  and 
shook'st  thy  plumes  in  Attic  skies  ! 

Lo  !  from  the  regions  of  the  North  the  reddening 
storm  of  battle  pours — rolls  along  the  trembling 
earth — fastens  on  the  Olynthian  towers.  "  Where 
rests  the  sword  ?  where  sleep  the  brave  ?  Awake  ! 
Cecropia's  ally  save  from  the  fury  of  the  blast : 
bursts  the  storm  on  Phocis'  walls  !  Rise,  or  Greece 
forever  falls  !  up,  or  Freedom  breathes  her  last ! " 
The  jarring  states,  obsequious  now,  view  the  pa- 
triot's hand  on  high  ;  thunder  gathering  on  his  brow, 
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lighting  flashing  from  his  eye !  Borne  by  the  tide 
of  words  along,  one  voice,  one  mind,  inspire  the 
throng  !  "  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  to  arms  !  "  they  cry  ; 
"  grasp  the  shield,  and  draw  the  sword  ;  lead  us  to 
Philippi's  lord,  let  us  conquer  him,  or  die  !  " 

Ah,  Eloquence  !  thou  wast  outdone,  wast  from 
thy  native  country  driven,  when  Tyranny  eclipsed 
the  sun,  and  blotted  out  the  stars  of  heaven  !  When 
Liberty  from  Greece  withdrew,  and  o'er  the  Adri- 
atic flew  to  where  the  Tiber  pours  his  urn — she 
struck  the  rude  Tarpeian  rock  ;  sparks  were  kindled 
by  the  shock — again  thy  fires  began  to  burn  !  Now, 
shining  forth,  thou  mad'st  complaint  the  Conscript 
Fathers  to  thy  charms  ;  roused  the  world-bestriding 
giant,  sinking  fast  in  Slavery's  arms !  I  see  thee 
stand  by  Freedom's  fane,  pouring  the  persuasive 
strain,  giving  vast  conceptions  birth  ;  hark  !  I  hear 
thy  thunder's  sound  shake  the  forum  round  and 
round — shake  the  pillars  of  the  earth  ! 

First-born  of  Liberty  divine  !  put  on  Religion's 
bright  array ;  speak  !  and  the  starless  grave  shall 
shine  the  portal  of  eternal  day  !  Rise !  kindling 
with  the  orient  beam,  let  Calvary's  hill  inspire  the 
theme  ;  unfold  the  garments  rolled  in  blood  !  Oh  ! 
touch  the  soul — touch  all  her  chords  with  the  om- 
nipotence of  words,  and  point  the  way  to  heaven— 
to  God  ! — Carey. 

THE  FEARLESS  DE  COURCY. 
The  fame  of  the  fearless  De  Courcy 

Is  as  boundless  as  the  air ; 
With  his  own  right  hand  he  won  the  land 

Of  Ulster,  green  and  fair  I 
7 
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But  he  lieth  low  in  a  dungeon  now. 

Powerless,  in  proud  despair  ; 
For  false  King  John  hath  cast  him  in. 

And  closely  chained  him  there. 

The  false  king  sat  on  his  throne  of  state. 
Mid  knights  and  nobles  free  ; 
"  Who  is  there,"  he  cried,  "  who  will  cross  the  tide. 
And  do  battle  in  France  for  me  ? 
There  is  cast  on  mine  honor  a  fearful  stain. 
The  death  of  the  boy  who  ruled  Bretagne  ; 
And  the  monarch  of  France,  my  bold  suzerain. 
Hath  bidden  a  champion  for  me  appear. 
My  fame  !  from  this  darkening  blot  to  clear : 
Speak  !  is  your  silence  the  silence  of  fear, 
My  knights  and  my  nobles  ?    Frowning  and  pale 
Your  faces  grow  as  I  tell  my  tale  ! 
Is  there  not  one  of  this  knightly  ring, 
Who  dares  do  battle  for  his  king?" 

The  warriors  heard,  but  they  spoke  not  a  woid, 

The  earth  some  gazed  upon, 
And  some  did  raise  a  steadfast  gaze 

To  the  face  of  false  King  John. 
Think  ye  they  feared  ?     They  were  Englishmen  all. 
Though  mutely  they  sat  in  the  monarch's  hall ; 
The  heroes  of  many  a  well-fought  day. 
Who  loved  the  sound  of  a  gathering  fray, 
Even  as  the  lonely  shepherd  loves 
The  herds'  soft  bell  in  the  mountain  groves. 
Why  were  they  silent  ?     There  was  not  one 
Who  could  trust  the  word  of  false  King  John  ; 
And  their  cheeks  grew  pallid  as  they  thought 
On  the  deeds  of  blood  by  his  base  hand  wrought  J 
Pale,  with  a  brave  heart's  generous  fear, 
When  forced  a  tale  of  shame  to  hear. 
'Twas  a  coward's  whiteness  then  did  chase 
The  glow  of  shame  from  the  false  king's  face  ; 
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And  he  turned  aside  in  bootless  pride. 
That  witness  of  his  guilt  to  hide  ; 
Yet  every  heart  around  him  there 
Witness  against  him  more  strongly  bare  ! 
Oh,  out  then  spake  his  beauteous  queen  : 

"  A  captive  lord  I  know, 
Whose  loyal  heart  hath  ever  been 

Eager  to  meet  the  foe  ; 
Were  true  De  Courcy  here  this  day, 

Freed  from  his  galling  chain. 
Never,  oh,  never,  should  scoffers  say. 
That  amid  all  England's  rank  and  might. 
Their  king  hath  sought  him  a  loyal  knight. 

And  sought  that  knight  in  vain  1 " 
Up  started  the  monarch,  and  cleared  his  brow; 
And  bade  them  summon  De  Courcy  now. 
Swift  his  messengers  hasted  away, 
And  sought  the  cell  where  the  hero  lay  ; 
They  bade  him  arise  at  his  master's  call. 
And  follow  their  steps  to  the  stately  hall. 

He  is  brought  before  the  council — 

There  are  chains  upon  his  hands  ; 
With  his  silvery  hair  that  aged  knight. 
Like  a  rock  o'erhung  with  foam  wreaths  white. 

Proudly  and  calmly  stands. 

From  the  warrior's  form  they  loosed  the  chain  ; 

His  face  was  lighted  with  calm  disdain  ; 

Nor  cheek,  nor  lip,  nor  eye  gave  token 

E'en  that  knew  his  chains  were  broken. 

He  spake — no  music,  loud  or  clear, 
Was  in  the  voice  of  the  gray-haired  knight ; 

But  a  low  stern  sound,  like  ye  hear 
In  the  march  of  a  mail-clad  host  by  night. 
"  Brother  of  Coeur  de  Lion,"  said  he, 
"  These  chains  have  not  dishonored  me  ! " 
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There  was  crushing  scorn  in  each  single  word. 
Mightier  than  battle-axe  or  sword. 

Not  long  did  the  heart  of  the  false  king  thrill 
To  the  touch  of  passing  shame, 

Fdr  it  was  hard,  and  mean,  and  chill ; 

As  breezes  sweep  o'er  a  frozen  rill, 

Leaving  it  cold  and  unbroken  still, 
That  feeling  went  and  came  ; 

And  now  to  the  knight  he  made  reply. 

Pleading  his  cause  right  craftily  ; 

Skilled  was  his  tongue  in  specious  use 

Of  promise  fair  and  feigned  excuse, 

Blended  with  words  of  strong  appeal 

To  love  of  fame,  to  loyal  zeal. 

At  length  he  ceased  ;  and  every  eye 

Gazed  on  De  Courcy  wistfully. 
"  Speak!  "  cried  the  king  in  that  fearful  pause, 
"  Wilt  thou  not  champion  thy  monarch's  cause  ?** 

The  old  knight  struck  his  foot  on  the  ground, 
Like  a  war-horse  hearing  the  trumpet  sound ; 
And  he  spake  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Solemn  and  fierce  in  tone. 
Waving  his  hand  to  the  stately  band 

Who  stood  by  the  monarch's  throne. 
As  a  warrior  might  wave  his  flashing  glaive 

When  cheering  his  squadron  on  : 
*  I  will  fight  for  the  honor  of  England, 
But  not  for  false  King  John  !  " 

He  turned  and  strode  from  the  lofty  hall. 

Nor  seemed  to  hear  the  sudden  cheer 
Which  burst,  as  he  spake,  from  the  lips  of  all. 
And  when  he  stood  in  the  air  without 
He  paused,  as  if  in  joyful  doubt ; 
To  the  forest  green  and  the  wide  blue  sky 
Stretching  his  arms  embracjngly, 
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With  stately  tread  and  uplifted  head, 
As  a  good  steed  tosses  back  his  mane 
When  they  loose  his  neck  from  the  servile  rein. 
Ye  know  not,  ye  who  are  always  free, 
How  precious  a  thing  is  liberty. 
"  O  world  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  sky,  river,  hill, 
Ye  wear  the  garments  of  beauty  still. 
How  have  ye  kept  your  youth  so  fair 
While  age  has  whitened  this  hoary  hair  ?  " 
But  when  the  squire,  who  watched  his  lord, 
Gave  to  his  hand  his  ancient  sword. 
The  hilt  he  pressed  to  his  eager  breast, 

Like  one  who  a  long  lost  friend  had  met, 
And  joyously  said,  as  he  kissed  the  blade, 

"  Methinks  there  is  youth  in  my  spirit  yet. 
For  France  !  for  France  !  o'er  the  waters  blue, 
False  King — dear  land — adieu,  adieu  !  " 

He  hath  crossed  the  booming  ocean  ; 

On  the  shore  he  plants  his  lance. 
And  he  sends  his  daring  challenge 

Into  the  heart  of  France  : 
"  Lo,  here  I  stand  for  England, 

Queen  of  the  silver  main  ! 
To  guard  her  fame,  to  cleanse  her  name 

From  Slander's  darkening  stain  ! 
Advance  !  advance  !  ye  knights  of  France, 

Give  answer  to  my  call ; 
Lo  !  here  I  stand  for  England, 

And  I  defy  ye  all ! " 

From  the  east  and  the  north  came  champions  forth, 

They  came  in  knightly  crowd  ; 
From  the  south  and  the  west  each  generous  breast 

Throbbed  at  that  summons  proud. 
But  though  brave  was  each  lord,  and  keen  each  sword, 

JIp  warrior  could  withstand 
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The  strength  of  the  hero  spirit 

Which  nerved  that  old  man's  hand  ; 
He  is  conqueror  in  the  battle, 

He  hath  won  the  wreath  of  bay  ; 
To  the  shining  crown  of  his  fair  renown 

He  hath  added  another  ray  ; 
He  hath  drawn  his  sword  for  England  ; 

He  hath  fought  for  her  spotless  name  ; 
And  the  isle  resounds  to  her  farthest  bounds 

With  her  gray-haired  hero's  fame. 
In  the  ear  of  the  craven  monarch, 

Oft  must  this  burthen  ring — 
"  Though  the  crown  be  thine  and  the  royal  line, 

He  is  in  heart  thy  king  ! " 

So  they  gave  this  graceful  honor 

To  the  bold  De  Courcy  race, 
That  they  ever  should  dare  their  helms  to  wear 

Before  the  king's  own  face  : 
And  the  sons  of  that  line  of  heroes 

To  this  day  the  right  assume  ; 
For,  when  every  head  is  unbonneted, 

They  walk  in  cap  and  plume  ! 

—S.M. 
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She  was  achieftain's  daughter,  and  he  a  captive  boy. 

Yet  playmates  and  companions  they  shared  each  childish  joy  ; 

Their  dark  hair  often  mingled,  they  wandered  hand  in  hand. 

But  at  last  the  golden  ransom  restored  him  to  his  land. 

A  lovely  town  is  Seville  amid  the  summer  air. 

But,  though  it  be  a  little  town,  Xenilla  is  as  fair  ; 

Fair  are  the  glittering  minarets  where  the  purple  daylight  falls. 

And  rosy  the  pomegranates  of  the  gardens  in  its  walls. 
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But  its  pleasant  days  are  over,  for  an  army  girds  it  round, 
With  the  banner  of  the  red  cross,  and  the  Christian  trumpets 

sound ; 
They  have  sworn  to  raze  the  city  that  in  the  sunshine  stood. 
And  its  silvery  singing  fountains  shall  iiow  with  Moslem  blood. 
Fierce  is  the  Christian  leader,  a  young  and  orphan  lord. 
For  all  tue  nobles  of  his  house  fell  by  the  Moorish  sword  , 
Himself  was  once  a  captive,  till  redeemed  by  Spanish  gold. 
Now  to  be  paid  by  Moorish  wealth  and  life  an  hundredfold. 

The  sound  of  war  and  weeping  reached  where  a  maiden  lay, 
Fading  as  fades  the  loveliest,  too  soon  from  earth  away  ; 
Dark  fell  the  silken  curtains,  and  still  the  court  below. 
But  the  maiden's  dream  of  childhood  was  disturbed  by  wail  and 

woe. 
She  questioned  of  the  tumult ;  her  pale  slaves  told  the  cause  ; 
The  color  mounted  to  her  cheek,  a  hasty  breath  she  draws  ; 
She  called  her  friends  around  her,  she  whispered  soft  and  low- 
Like  music  from  a  wind-touched  lute  her  languid  accents  flow. 

Again  upon  her  crimson  couch  she  laid  her  weary  head  ; 

They  looked  upon  the  dark-eyed  maid  -  they  looked  upon  the 

dead. 
That  evening,  ere  the  sunset  grew  red  above  the  town, 
A  funeral  train  upon  the  hills  came  winding  slowly  down  ; 
They  come  with  mournful  chanting,  they  bear  the  dead  along. 
The  sentinels  stood  still  to  hear  that  melancholy  song  ; 
To  Don  Henrique  they  bore  the  corpse— they  laid  it  at  his  feet — 
Pale  grew  the  youthful  warrior  that  pale,  sweet  face  to  meet. 

As  if  in  quiet  slumber  the  Moorish  maid  was  laid. 

And  her  white  hands  were  folded,  as  if  in  death  she  prayed  ; 

Her  long  black  hair  on  either  side  was  parted  on  her  brow, 

And  her  cold  cheek  was  colder  than  marble  or  than  snow. 

Yet  lovelier  than  a  living  thing  she  met  the  warrior's  gaze, 

Around  her  was  the  memory  of  many  happy  days. 

He  knew  his  young  companion,  though  long,  dark  years  had 

flown ; 
Well  had  she  kept  her.childish  faith— she  was  in  death  his  own. 
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"  Bring  ye  this  here,  a  ransom  for  those  devoted  walls?" 
None  answered — but  around  the  tent  a  deeper  silence  falls ; 
None  knew  the  maiden's  meaning  save  he  who  bent  above, 
Ah  !  only  love  can  read  within  the  hidden  heart  of  love. 
There  came  from  those  white,  silent  lips  more  eloquence  than 

breath, 
The  tenderness  of  childhood — the  sanctity  of  death. 
He  felt  their  old  familiar  love  had  ties  he  could  not  break — 
The  warrior  spared  the  Moorish  town  for  that  dead  maiden's 

sake. 

— Letitia  E.  London. 
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Translated  from  the  German  of  Karl  Simrock. 

There  lived  a  Knight  long  years  ago, 
Proud,  carnal,  vain,  devotionless. 
Of  God  above  or  Hell  below 
He  took  no  thought,  but,  undismayed, 
Pursued  his  course  of  wickedness. 

His  heart  was  rock  ;  he  never  prayed 
To  be  forgiven  for  all  his  treasons  ; 
He  only  said  at  certain  seasons, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  !  " 

Years  rolled,  and  found  him  still  the  same. 
Still  draining  Pleasure's  poison-bowl ; 
Yet  felt  he  now  and  then  some  shame  ; 
The  torment  of  the  Undying  Worm 
At  whiles  woke  in  his  trembling  soul  ; 

And  then,  though  powerless  to  reform. 
Would  he,  in  hope  to  appease  that  sternest 
Avenger,  cry,  and  more  in  earnest, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  !  " 

At  last  Youth's  riotous  time  was  gone. 
And  loathing  now  came  after  Sin  ; 
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With  locks  yet  brown  he  felt  as  one 
Grown  gray  at  heart ;  and  oft,  with  tears, 
He  tried,  but  all  in  vain,  to  win 

From  the  dark  desert  of  his  years 
One  flower  of  hope  ;  yet,  mom  and  e'ening. 
He  still  cried,  but  with  deeper  meaning, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  ! " 

A  happier  mind,  a  holier  mood, 
A  purer  spirit  ruled  him  now  : 

No  more  in  thrall  to  flesh  and  blood, 
He  took  a  pilgrim-staff  in  hand. 
And,  under  a  religious  vow, 

Travailed  his  way  to  Pommerland, 
There  entered  he  a  humble  cloister. 
Exclaiming,  while  his  eyes  grew  moister, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  !  " 

Here,  shorn  and  cowled,  he  laid  his  cares 
Aside,  and  wrought  for  God  alone. 
Albeit  he  sang  no  choral  prayers, 

Nor  matin  hymn  nor  laud  could  learn. 
He  mortified  his  flesh  to  stone  ; 

For  him  no  penance  was  too  stern  ; 
And  often  prayed  he  on  his  lonely 
Cell-couch  at  night,  but  still  said  only, 
O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  !  " 

And  thus  he  lived  long,  long  ;  and  when 
God's  angels  called  him,  thus  he  died. 
Confession  made  he  none  to  men. 

Yet,  when  they  anointed  him  with  oil. 
He  seemed  already  glorified. 

His  penances,  his  tears,  his  toil 
Were  past ;  and  now,  with  passionate  sighing 
Praise  thus  broke  from  his  lips  while  dying, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  1 " 
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They  buried  him  with  mass  and  song 
Aneath  a  little  knoll  so  green  ; 

But,  lo  !  a  wonder-sight ! — Ere  long 
Rose,  blooming,  from  that  verdant  mound, 
The  fairest  lily  ever  seen  ; 

And,  on  its  petal-edges  round. 
Relieving  their  translucent  whiteness. 
Did  shine  these  words  in  gold-hued  brightness 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  ! " 

And,  would  God's  angels  give  thee  power, 
Thou,  dearest  reader,  might'st  behold 
The  fibres  of  this  holy  flower 

Upspringing  from  the  dead  man's  heart 
In  tremulous  threads  of  light  and  gold  ; 

Then  wouldst  thou  choose  the  better  part ! 
And  thenceforth  flee  Sin's  foul  suggestions  • 
Thy  sole  response  to  mocking  questions, 
"  O  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  !  " 

— yames  C.  Mangan^ 
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Seven  hundred  years  ago,  a  pair  on  whom 
The  honor  of  a  crown  had  worthily  fallen. 
In  their  morning  hour  of  bridal  bliss  stood  hand  in  hand, 
Leopold  of  Austria  and  his  Swabian  bride. 
Then  out  of  his  full  joy  young  Leopold  spoke  : 
"  Beloved,  see  this  beauteous  realm  of  mine. 
Whereof  thou  reignest  queen.     Thou  and  I 
Will  toil  among  the  earth  bedraggled  vines 
And  frost-nipped  blossoms  of  humanity. 
Till  life  around  looks  fresh  as  Nature  does. 
Thy  woman's  soul  with  my  man's  mind  shall  blend. 
One  work,  one  inspiration  :  I  shall  rule 
Nobly  through  thee,  my  bride,  my  beautiful  1 " 
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"O  royal  life, 
Royal  to  all  who  carry  royal  hearts, 
Thou  shalt  be  benediction  to  our  realm  ! 
Let  us  build  tabernacles  here,  beloved. 
On  durable  foundations  of  deep  bliss. 
Upon  some  height  let  us  set  up  a  house, 
A  home  for  holy  men,  to  sanctify 
The  memory  of  this,  our  marriage  day." 
So  spake  that  happy  bride,  and  upward  looked 
To  meet  the  answer  of  her  husband's  eyes. 
Bending,  he  lifted  her  white,  floating  veil. 
And  touched  her  forehead  with  his  lips,  and  said 
With  reverent  earnestness,  "  We  will." 

The  wind. 
The  only  listener  passing,  heard  their  vow, 
And  suddenly  and  lightly  took  the  veil 
And  bore  it  far  along  the  orange  boughs. 
And  over  the  rose-gardens  all  in  bloom. 
And  hid  it  in  the  green  woods  out  of  sight. 
Then  Leopold  sent  out  squires  to  bring  it  back, 
For  Agnes'  sake,  who  could  not  bear  to  lose 
One  token  of  their  married  happiness  ; 
But  none  could  find  it.     And  the  cheerful  years 
Passed  over  them  like  days,  filled  to  the  brim 
With  princely  undertakings.     So  the  vow 
Of  that  fair  morning  from  their  memory  passed. 
Years  after,  as  a  summer  twilight  fell. 
Giving  his  flagging  steed  a  languid  rein, 
Duke  Leopold  let  his  huntsman  homeward  ride 
Far  out  of  sight  before  him.     Through  a  glen 
He  loitered  on,  where  never  hoof  had  trod. 
Crushing  the  juicy  bracken  and  crisp  turf. 
All  spray,  and  spice  and  coolness  ;  under  pines 
That  lifted  their  green  tops  like  minster  spires 
Into  blue  light  above,  and  hid  their  ranks 
Of  spectral  stems  and  dimly-woven  boughs 
In  deeper  than  cathedral  gloom  behind. 
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Out  of  the  wood  a  silent  rivulet  stole, 

And  caught  the  red  of  sunset,  and  then  crept 

Into  the  shadow  of  the  beckoning  ferns. 

A  bird  trilled  from  a  bush  :  within  the  wood 

Another  answered  :  then  a  hundred  sang. 

The  shivering  sweetness  through  the  bracken  passed. 

And  Leopold  halted.     Standing  by  his  steed. 

Against  the  darkened  forest,  with  the  glow 

Of  sunset  falling  on  his  upturned  brow. 

Strange  peace  enthralled  him  ;  and  subdued  he  said, 

"  This  is  a  holy  place,  a  holy  hour  : 
Here  might  the  angels  walk.'' 

Even  while  he  spoke, 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  wavering  whiteness  swayed 
Within  a  dingle  close  at  hand.     Thereat, 
Startled  one  moment,  instincts  of  a  knight 
In  the  next  spurred  him  towards  the  mystery. 
And  lo,  the  veil  of  Agnes  !     It  had  hung 
Here  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  wood. 
Heaven-kept,  while  robber-tempest  went  and  came, 
With  the  birds  singing  round  it,  and  the  flowers 
Filling  it  with  perfume,  from  spring  to  spring. 
In  token  of  a  promise  unfulfilled. 
Leopold  was  touched.     Yet  thridding  a  blind  path 
Out  of  the  glimmering  twilight  of  the  pines, 

"  Ever,"  he  said,  "  I  doubted  if  the  monks 
Praised  God  so  well  as  many  an  honest  serf, 
Who  earned  his  bread  and  ate  it  thankfully. 
They  pitch  their  notes  too  high  for  humble  folk. 
And  call  the  common  singing  sacrilege. 
Labor,  methinks,  and  prayer,  are  of  one  piece  ; 
Nay,  toil  is  also  praise,  the  best  from  those 
Whose  fingers  are  more  flexile  than  their  tongues. 
Alack  !  what  do  I  murmur  to  myself  ? 
Agnes  would  grieve  to  overhear  these  thoughts. 
She  likens  prayers  and  hymns  unto  a  stream 
Flowing  amid  the  sandy  wastes  of  life, 
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Watering  the  roots  of  action.     Niggardly  it  were, 

Saith  she,  to  grudge  them  shelter,  who  prepare 

A  tent  for  us  amid  the  wilderness. 

And  Agnes  is  to  me  what  all  these  hymns 

And  chants  and  mighty  chorals  are  to  her — 

A  glorious  lifting-up  ;  to  heart,  delight ; 

To  hands,  unbounded  strength. 

A  vow  is  still  a  vow,  though  tardily  kept. 

She  shall  behold  a  stately  cloister  built 

Within  the  glen  that  hid  her  bridal  veil. 

And  I  will  toil  on,'  hoping  yet  to  see 

Each  hut  within  my  realm  a  home  like  mine. 

And  every  peasant  happy  as  a  duke. " 

So  Kloster-Neuberg  rose  among  the  hills  ; 

There  Agnes'  veil  is  shrined,  and  Leopold  there 

Is  worshipped  as  a  saint. 

Good  man,  he  sleeps 
Too  soundly  to  be  vexed  by  anything 
That  may  be  said  or  sung  above  his  grave. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  thought  the  monks  misplaced 
The  aureole  that  they  set  upon  his  brow. 
Not  on  his  bride's. 

And  now  within  the  threshold  laid  by  wedded  joy 
The  very  thought  of  it  is  sacrilege. 
And  yet  the  buried  sweetness  of  true  love. 
That  once  hung  rose-wreaths  round  the  Austrian  throne, 
The  brethren,  with  a  deprecating  sigh. 
Will  sometimes  air,  unfolding  Agnes'  veil. 

— Lucy  Larcom, 
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Walking  with  Peter,  Christ  his  footsteps  set 

On  the  lake  shore,  hard  by  Gennesaret, 

At  the  hour  when  noontide's  burning  rays  down  pour, 

When  they  beheld,  at  a  mean  cabin's  door. 
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A  fisher's  widow  in  her  mourning  clad. 
Who,  on  the  threshold  seated,  silent,  sad, 
The  tear  that  wet  them  kept  her  lids  within. 
Her  child  to  cradle  and  her  flax  to  spin  ; 
Near  by,  behind  the  fig-trees'  leafy  screen. 
The  Master  and  His  friend  could  see,  unseen. 

An  old  man  ready  for  his  earthly  bed, 

A  beggar  with  a  jar  upon  his  head. 

Came  by,  and  to  the  mourning  widow  there 

Said,  "Woman,  I  this  vase  of  milk  should  bear 

Unto  a  dweller  in  the  hamlet  near, 

But  I  am  weak  and  bent  with  many  a  year ; 

More  than  a  thousand  paces  yet  to  go 

Remain,  and,  without  help,  I  surely  know 

I  can  not  end  my  task  and  earn  its  fee." 

The  woman  rose,  and  not  a  word  said  she  ; 
Without  a  pause  her  distaff  laid  aside. 
And  left  the  cradle  where  the  orphan  cried. 
Took  up  the  jar,  and  with  the  beggar  went. 

"  Master,  'tis  well  to  be  benevolent," 
Said  Peter,  "  but  small  sense  that  woman  showed 
In  leaving  thus  her  child  and  her  abode 
For  the  chance-comer  that  first  bought  her  out ; 
The  beggar  some  one  would  have  found,  no  doubt. 
To  ease  him  of  his  load  upon  the  way." 

The  Lord  made  answer  unto  Peter,  "  Nay, 
Thy  Father,  when  the  poor  assists  the  poorer. 
Will  keep  her  cot,  and  her  reward  assure  her ! 
She  went  at  once,  and  wisely  did  in  that." 

And  Jesus,  having  finished  speaking,  sat 
Down  on  a  bench,  was  in  the  humble  place, 
And  with  His  blest  hands  for  a  moment's  space 
He  touched  the  distaff,  rocked  the  little  one. 
Rose,  signed  to  Peter,  and  they  gat  them  gone. 
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When  she  to  whom  the  Lord  had  given  this  proof 
Of  good-will,  came  back  to  her  humble  roof, 
She  found,  nor  knew  what  Friend  the  deed  had  done. 
The  baby  sleeping  and  the  flax  all  spun  ! 

— Francois  Copp/e. 
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Charley,  I'm  glad  to  see  you !    I  thought  you'd  forgotten  me 

quite  ; 
It's  rarely  I  see  an  actor,  and  it's  always  a  welcome  sight. 
And  how  goes  the  show,  this  Christmas  ?    You're   making  a 

name,  I  see  ; 
Does  any  one  ever  wonder  and  ask  what's  become  of  me  ? 
There,  don't  nod  your  head  to  please  me  ;  why,  it's  years  since 

I  leh  the  stage  ; 
Five  years,  at  the  least,  old  fellow — I'm  one  of  a  bygone  age. 
And,  lying  here  sick  and  weary,  and  worn  with  the  ceaseless 

pain, 
I  wonder  if  folks  remember  my  seasons  at  Drury  Lane. 

Whenever  the  Lane  tried  Shakespeare,  I  was  one  of  the  leading 

men  ; 
You  saw  me  as  Hamlet,  Charley,  the  night  that  I  had  my  Ben. 
I  was  reckoned  a  fairish  actor,  and  the  public  liked  me  well, 
Though,  maybe,  they'd  call  me  stagey,  now  Shakespeare  must 

suit  the  swell. 
But  then  I  had  big  receptions,  and  I  wasn't  afraid  to  shout ; 
'T was  before  the  fine  French  notion  of  ' '  acting  charades  "  came 

out. 
I'd  my  name  on  the  six-feet  posters,  and  big  in  the  Drury  Bills  ; 
I  think  of  it  often  now,  lad,  and  my  poor  old  bosom  thrills. 

I  can  see  the  stage  and  the  footlights,  and  the  house  and  the 

crowded  pit ; 
I  can  hear  the  shouts  and  the  stamping  that  tell  me  I've  made  a 

hit: 
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I  can  see  the  sea  of  faces  flash  white  as  I  cross  the  scene. 

Ah  me  !  but  those  triumphs,  Charley,  they  were  few  and  too  fal 

between. 
I  was  always  weak  and  ailing,  and  I  hadn't  the  best  of  luck  ; 
I  got  the  fame  that  I  worked  for,  but  somehow  it  never  stuck. 
There  wasn't  a  run  on  Shakespeare,  or  the  management  broke 

down. 
And  I  had  to  take  to  the  country .  and  work  from  town  to  town. 

So  I  couldn't  have  saved  much  money — not  with  a  wife  to  keep 
And  three  young  children,  Charley — that's  one  of  them  there 

asleep. 
The  wife  she  died  one  winter — she  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
She'd  to  play  in  a  play  called  "  Troubles,"  and  hers  was  a  killing 

part. 
And  I  was  left  with  the  children  to  do  the  best  I  could. 
But  I  got  in  the  bills  in  London,  and  that  winter  God  was  good. 
I  made  a  success,  and  was  lucky,  the  play  ran  half  a  year. 
So  I  paid  up  my  back  debts  bravely — and  then  I  was  taken 

queer. 

One  day  I  was  on  the  boardings,  in  letters  quite  two  feet  high, 
And  the  next  I  was  lying  here,  lad,  and  they  thought  that  I 

should  die  ; 
But  I  lingered  and  mended  slowly,  and  here  I  am  lying  still — 
With  the  last  of  my  savings  vanished,  and  a  terrible  doctor's  bill. 
Oh !  it's  hard  when  the  black  ox  bellows,  and  comes  with  his 

cruel  tread 
To  scatter  our  earthly  treasures,  and  crush  our  ambition  dead  ; 
To  know  that  the  world  we  worked  for  has  never  <t  thought  to 

spare. 
But  worships  a  brand-new  hero  who  reigns  in  the  footlights' 

glare. 

Charley,  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  for  there's  something  I  want  to  say. 
Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  has  called  me,  and  my  life  ebbs  fast 
away. 
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It  haunts  me  asleep  and  waking,  and  it  fills  me  with  nameless 
fear: 

What  will  become  of  my  darlings  when  I'm  no  longer  here  ? 

An  actor  is  soon  forgotten — he  reigns  as  a  king  awhile  ; 

He's  fSted,  and  cheered,  and  honored,  and  he  basks  in  the  pub- 
lic's smile. 

But  the  moment  his  work  his  over,  and  he's  lost  the  power  to 
please. 

He  has  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  come  to  the  bitter  lees. 

Then  he  whom  the  thousands  greeted  with  a.  tempest  of  hearty 

cheers. 
Who  passed  as  a  conquering  hero  mid  the  homage  of  crowded 

tiers. 
May  lie  in  his  bitter  anguish,  and  moan  with  the  ceaseless  pain. 
With  never  a  word  to  soothe  him,  and  he  cries  for  help  in  vain. 
Oh  it's  hard  to  be  thus  forgotten  !  to  know  as  the  years  roll  by. 
You  are  fading  from  all  remembrance,  you  who  had  climbed  so 

high; 
It's  hard,  in  the  sad  night  watches,  to  think  how  you  once  could 

play. 
And  to  know  that  the  curtain's  fallen  which  hides  you,  alas  !  for 

aye. 

Oh  for  the  fire  that  nerved  me  when  I  trod  the  busy  scene. 

In  the  glory  of  plume  and  helmet  and  my  armor's  silver  sheen  ! 

Oh  for  the  mad  wild  rapture  as  I  fought  the  mimic  fight, 

And  the  house  rose  nightly  at  me  and  yelled  with  a  fierce  de- 
light ! 

I  am  watched  by  the  eager  thousands,  and  their  hot  flushed  faces 
turn — 

As  I  cry  in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  the  traitor's  threat  I  spurn  ; 

Then  forth  flies  my  white  steel  flashing,  and  I  smite  at  the  ty- 
rant— so. 

And  he  reels  to  the  wings  and  staggers  'neath  the  weight  of  the 
ringing  blow. 
8 
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Hark  at  the  people,  Charley  ! — hark  at  the  mighty  roar  ! 

It  floats  in  my  ears  like  music  that  shall  come  again  no  more. 

Prop  me  a  bit  with  the  pillows,  I'm  faint,  and  my  sight  grows 

dim, 
The  thought  of  the  past  unnerves  me,  and  I  tremble  in  every 

limb. 
I've  lain  here  a  helpless  cripple,  so  long  in  this  dull  back  room, 
That  I've  grown  half  a  corpse  already  ;  this  is  but  a  living  tomb. 
Oh  it's  cruel  to  lie  and  ponder,  as  the  twilight  slowly  falls. 
On  the  scene  that  lies  out  yonder  and  the  crowd  in  Drury's  walls. 

I  can  hear  the  soft  sweet  music,  I  can  see  the  dear  old  baize. 
And  I  look  in  the  morning  paper  through  the  list  of  the  promised 

plays. 
Then  my  eyes  are  closed  in  fancy,  and  right  through  the  walls  I 

see, 
And  the  lamps  in  the  Strand  are  lighted,  and  the  folks  come  two 

and  three, 
Till  a  big  crowd  slowly  gathers  and  stretches  across  the  street ; 
Then  the  pit-door  opens  sharply,  and  I  hear  the  tramping  feet ; 
And  the  quiet  "supes"  pass  onward  to  the  stage-door  up  the 

court — 
Ah !  I  feel  like  a  dying  school-boy  who  watches  his  comrades' 

sport. 

I've  done  with  the  stage  forever,  but  I'll  love  it  till  I  die. 

Charley,  one  word,  old  fellow,  before  we  say  good-bye. 

It's  time  for  you  to  be  going ;  let  me  look  at  your  face  once 

more  ; 
You'll  be  on  the  boards  directly,  and  you'll  hear  the  welcome 

roar. 
I've  a  secret,  lad,  to  tell  you — I've  kept  it  up  till  now — 
But  I  know  whose  hand  is  laying  the  chills  on  my  aching  brow  ; 
I  smother  my  pride  to  ask  it ;  but,  Charley,  when  I  am  dead, 
Don't  let  me  think  my  children  may  know  the  want  of  bread. 
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My  poor  little  hoard  of  savings  has  melted  long  ago — 

'Twas  a  secret  I  meant,  God  willing,  the  world  should  nevef 

know. 
I've  schemed  and  I've  planned  and  worried,  and  parted  with  all 

we  had. 
And  kept  the  poor  home  together  with  the  help  of  my  eldest  lad. 
When  I'm  gone  you  may  tell  my  story  :  how,  keeping  the  wolf 

at  bay. 

In  torture  of  soul  and  body,  the  poor  old  actor  lay, 

Forgotten  by  all  his  fellows.     But,  let  it  go  far  and  wide, 

'Twas  the  thought  of  his  starving  children  that  conquered  the 

father's  pride. 

— George  R.  Sims. 
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Before  the  wine-shop  which  o'erlooks  the  beach 
Sits  Jean  GoSUo,  rough  of  mien  and  speech  ; 
Our  coast-guard  now,  whose  arm  was  shot  away 
In  the  great  fight  in  Navarino  Bay  ; 
Puffing  his  pipe,  he  slowly  sips  his  grog. 
And  spins  sea-yarns  to  many  an  old  sea-dog 
Sitting  around  him. 

Yes,  lads — hear  him  say — 
'Tis  sixty  years  ago  this  very  day 
Since  I  first  went  to  sea  ;  on  board,  you  know, 
Of  Za  Belle  Honorine — lost  long  ago — 
An  old  three-masted  tub,  rotten  almost, 
Just  fit  to  burn,  bound  for  the  Guinea  coast. 
We  set  all  sail.     The  breeze  was  fair  and  stiff. 
My  boyhood  had  been  passed  'neath  yonder  cliff, 
Where  an  old  man — my  uncle,  so  he  said — 
Kept  me  at  prawning  for  my  daily  bread. 
At  night  he  came  home  drunk.     Such  kicks  and  blows  ! 
Ah  me  !  what  children  suffer  no  man  knows  ! 
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But  once  at  sea  'twas  ten  times  worse  I  found. 

I  learned  to  take,  to  bear,  and  make  no  sound. 

First  place,  our  ship  was  in  the  negro  trade. 

And  once  oft  land,  no  vain  attempts  were  made 

At  secrecy.     Our  captain  after  that 

(Round  as  an  egg)  was  liberal  of  the  cat. 

The  rope's-end,  cuffs,  kicts,  blows,  all  fell  on  me  ; 

I  was  ship's  boy — 'twas  natural,  you  see — 

And  as  I  went  about  the  decks  my  arm 

Was  always  raised  to  fend  my  face  from  harm. 

No  man  had  pity.     Blows  and  stripes  always, 

For  sailors  knew  no  better  in  those  days 

Than  to  thrash  boys,  till  those  who  lived  at  last 

As  able  seamen  shipped  before  the  mast. 

I  ceased  to  cry.     Tears  brought  me  no  relief. 

I  think  I  might  have  perished  of  mute  grief, 

Had  God  not  sent  a  friend — a  friend — to  me. 

Sailors  believe  in  God — one  must  at  sea. 

On  board  that  ship  a  God  of  mercy  then 

Had  placed  a  dog  among  those  cruel  men. 

Like  me,  he  shunned  their  brutal  kicks  and  blows. 

We  soon  grew  friends,  fast  friends,  true  friends,  God  knows. 

He  was  Newfoundland.     Black,  they  called  him  there. 

His  eyes  were  golden  brown,  and  black  his  hair. 

He  was  my  shadow  from  that  blessed  night 

When  we  made  friends  :  and  by  the  star's  half-light, 

When  all  the  forecastle  was  fast  asleep. 

And  our  men  "  caulked  their  watch,"  I  used  to  creep 

With  Black  among  some  boxes  stowed  on  deck, 

And  with  my  arms  clasped  tightly  round  his  neck, 

I  used  to  cry  and  cry,  and  press  my  head 

Close  to  the  heart  grieved  by  the  tears  I  shed. 

Night  after  night  I  mourned  our  piteous  case. 

While  Black's  large  tongue  licked  my  poor  tear-stained  face. 

Poor  Black  !     I  think  of  him  so  often  still  ! 
At  first  we  had  fair  winds  our  sails  to  fill; 
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But  one  hot  night,  when  all  was  calm  and  mute, 

Our  skipper — a  good  sailor,  though  a  brute — 

Gave  a  long  look  over  the  vessel's  side, 

Then  to  the  steersman  whispered,  half  aside, 
"  See  that  ox-eye  out  yonder  ?     It  looks  queer." 

The  man  replied,  "  The  storm  will  soon  be  here." 
"  Hullo  !    All  hands  on  deck  !     We'll  be  prepared. 

Stow  royals  !     Reef  the  courses  !     Pass  the  word  ! " 

Vain  !     The  squall  broke  ere  we  could  shorten  sail ; 

We  lowered  the  topsails,  but  the  raging  gale 

Spun  our  old  ship  about.     The  captain  roared 

His  orders — lost  in  the  great  noise  on  board. 

The  devil  was  in  that  squall !     But  all  men  could 

To  save  their  ship  we  did.     Do  what  we  would, 

The  gale  grew  worse  and  worse.     She  sprang  a  leak ; 

Her  hold  filled  fast.     We  found  we  had  to  seek 

Some  way  to  save  our  lives.     "  Lower  a  boat ! " 

The  captain  shouted.     Before  one  would  float 

Our  ship  broached  to.     The  strain  had  broke  her  back. 

Like  a  whole  broadside  boomed  the  awful  crack. 

She  settled  fast. 

Landsmen  have  no  notion 
Of  how  it  feels  to  sink  beneath  the  ocean. 
As  the  blue  billows  closed  above  our  deck. 
And  with  slow  motion  swallowed  down  the  wreck, 
I  saw  my  past  life,  by  some  flash  outspread 
Saw  the  old  port,  its  ships,  its  old  pier-head, 
My  own  bare  feet,  the  rocks,  the  sandy  shore — 
Salt-water  filled  my  mouth — I  saw  no  more. 

I  did  not  struggle  much — I  could  not  swim, 

I  sank  down  deep,  it  seemed — drowned  but  for  Mm — 

For  Black,  I  mean — ^who  seized  my  jacket  tight 

And  dragged  me  out  of  darkness  back  to  light. 

The  ship  was  gone — ^the  captain's  gig  afloat ; 

By  one  brave  tug  he  brought  me  near  the  boat. 
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I  seized  the  gunwale,  sprang  on  board,  and  drew 
My  friend  in  after  me.     Of  all  our  crew. 
The  dog  and  I  alone  survived  the  gale  : 
Afloat  with  neither  rudder,  oars,  nor  sail ! 

Boy  though  I  was,  my  heart  was  brave  and  stout, 

Yet  when  the  storm  had  blown  its  fury  out, 

I  saw — with  who  can  tell  what  wild  emotion  !  — 

That  if  we  met  no  vessel  in  mid-ocean. 

There  was  no  help  for  us — all  hope  was  gone  : 

We  were  afloat — boy,  dog — afloat  alone  ! 

We  had  been  saved  from  drowning  but  to  die 

Of  thirst  and  hunger — my  poor  Black  and  I. 

No  biscuit  in  the  well-swept  locker  lay  ; 

No  keg  of  water  had  been  stowed  away. 

Like  those  on  the  Medusa's  raft.     I  thought  .... 

Bah  !  that's  enough.     A  story  is  best  short. 

For  five  long  nights,  and  longer  dreadful  days. 

We  floated  onward  in  a  tropic  haze 

Fierce  hunger  gnawed  us  with  his  cruel  fangs, 

And  mental  anguish  with  its  keener  pangs. 

Each  morn  I  hoped  ;  each  night,  when  hope  was  gone^ 

My  poor  dog  licked  me  with  his  tender  tongue. 

Under  the  blazing  sun  and  starlit  night 
I  watched  in  vain.     No  sail  appeared  in  sight. 
Round  us  the  blue  spread  wider,  bluer,  higher. 
The  fifth  day  my  parched  throat  was  all  on  fire. 
When  something  suddenly  my  notice  caught — 
Black,  crouching,  shivering,  underneath  a  thwart 
He  looked — his  dreadful  look  no  tongue  can  tell- 
And  his  kind  eyes  glared  like  coals  of  hell ! 

"  Here,  Black  !  old  fellow  !  here  !  "  I  cried  in  vain. 
He  looked  me  in  the  face  and  crouched  again. 
I  rose  ;  he  snarled,  drew  back.     How  piteously 
His  eyes  entreated  help,     ffe  snapped  at  me  1 
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"  What  can  this  mean?"  I  cried,  yet  shook  with  fear, 
With  that  great  shudder  felt  when  Death  is  near. 
Black  seized  the  gunwale  with  his  teeth.     I  saw 
Thick  slimy  foam  drip  from  his  awful  jaw  ; 
Then  I  knew  all  !     Five  days  of  tropic  heat. 
Without  one  drop  of  drink,  one  scrap  of  meat. 
Had  made  him  rabid.     He  whose  courage  had 
Preserved  my  life,  ray  messmate,  friend,  was  mad  1 

You  understand  ?     Can  you  see  him  and  me. 
The  open  boat  tossed  on  a  brassy  sea, 
A  child  and  a  wild  beast  on  board  alone. 
While  overhead  streams  down  the  tropic  sun  ? 
And  the  boy  crouching  trembling  for  his  life  ? 

I  searched  my  pockets  and  I  drew  my  knife — 
For  every  one  instinctively,  you  know. 
Defends  his  life.     'Twas  time  that  /  did  so. 
For  at  that  moment,  with  a  furious  bound. 
The  dog  flew  at  me.      I  sprang  half  around. 
He  missed  me  in  blind  haste.     With  all  my  might 
I  seized  his  neck,  and  grasped,  and  held  him  tight. 
I  felt  him  writhe  and  try  to  bite,  as  he 
Sti-uggled  beneath  the  pressure  of  my  knee. 
His  red  eyes  rolled  ;  sighs  heaved  his  shining  coat, 
I  plunged  my  knife  three  times  in  his  poor  throat. 

And  so  I  killed  my  friend.     I  had  but  one  ! 

What  matters  how,  after  that  deed  was  done. 
They  picked  me  up  half  dead,  drenched  in  his  gore, 
And  took  me  back  to  France  ? 

Need  I  say  more  ? 
I  have  killed  men — ay,  many — in  my  day, 
Without  remorse — for  sailors  must  obey. 
One  of  a  squad,  once  in  Barbadoes,  I 
Shot  my  own  comrade,  when  condemned  to  die. 
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I  never  dream  of  him,  for  that  was  war. 

Under  old  Magon,  too,  at  Trafalgar, 

I  hacked  the  hands  of  English  boarders.     Ten 

My  axe  lopped  off.     I  dream  not  of  those  men. 

At  Plymouth,  in  a  prison-hulk,  I  slew 

Two  English  jailers,  stabbed  them  through  and  through^ 

I  did — confound  them  !     But  yet  even  now 

The  death  of  Black,  although  so  long  ago, 

Upsets  me.     I'll  not  sleep  to-night.     It  brings  .... 

H«re,  boy  !    Another  glass  !     We'll  talk  of  other  things  ! 

— Francois  Coppde,  in  "  Harper's  Magazine'' 
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The  lights  were  gleaming  and  the  feast  was  spread, 

And  at  the  table  sat  the  boisterous  guests. 

Shouting  and  singing  snatches  of  coarse  songs. 

The  giver  of  the  feast  "was  an  old  man. 

Grown  old  in  sin,  and  harden'd  more  and  more. 

Till  age  found  him,  mid  the  boisterous  crew, 

A  guide  and  prompter  into  any  path 

That  led  away  from  virtue  or  from  truth. 

His  snow-white  hair  upon  his  shoulders  fell 

In  twining  ringlets  ;  and  his  silver  beard. 

Grizzled  with  age,  clung  to  his  hollow  cheeks  ; 

And  on  his  brow  the  plough  of  time  had  made 

Deep  furrows  ;  and  his  eyes  were  growing  dim. 

But  still  his  hollow  voice  rang  on  the  night, 

And  his  eye  glisten'd  at  the  obscene  jests 

Of  his  companions,  and  his  skinny  hands 

Beat  on  each  other  with  a  hollow  sound 

At  the  rude  singing  of  the  rabble  crew. 

It  was  an  awful  sight  to  see  him  there. 

So  old  and  wither'd,  yet  so  wildly  gay  ; 

So  like  a  patriarch,  yet  so  like  a  fiend. 
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The  ruddy  wine  was  pour'd  incessantly  ; 
And  as  the  brimming  goblets  pass'd  along. 
The  old  man  chuckled,  and  his  eyes  grew  bright. 
He  seized  a  flagon  in  his  trembling  hands. 
And  held  it  to  his  lips,  and  shriek'd  aloud. 
The  while  it  ran  like  blood  upon  his  beard, 
And  trickled  to  the  floor.     At  each  fresh  draught 
New  vigor  seem'd  to  nerve  his  agfed  limbs. 
And  he  sat  more  erect,  and  lifted  up 
His  trembling  voice  and  sang  an  ancient  song. 
The  vaulted  roof  re-echo'd  with  the  shouts 
Of  the  mad  revellers  when  the  song  was  o'er, 
And  eagerly  they  call'd  out,  "  Sing  again  ! " 
The  old  man  took  another  draught  of  wine, 
And,  smiling,  once  again  essay'd  to  sing. 
It  was  a  love-song — a  sweet,  simple  thing — 
A  song  he  oft  had  sung  in  his  fresh  youth, 
When  his  young  heart  was  gay  as  any  bird's. 
And  life  was  like  a  glorious  dream  of  flowers. 


His  trembling  voice  grew  stronger  as  he  sang. 
And  his  hard  features  soften'd,  and  a  smile 
Play'd  o'er  his  face,  and  in  his  glistening  eye 
A  tear-drop  stood.     His  inmost  soul  was  stirr'd 
With  thoughts  of  other  days,  and  his  harsh  voice 
Grew  soft  as  woman's,  and  his  radiant  face 
Beam'd  with  the  light  of  tender  memories. 
But  suddenly  his  cheek  turn'd  deadly  pale. 
And  he  fell  backward,  with  his  long  lean  hand 
Press'd  to  his  side,  as  if  with  sudden  pain. 
The  guests,  alarm'd,  ran  quickly  to  his  aid. 
And  raised  him  up,  and  press'd  a  brimming  cup 
Against  his  lips.     But  with  a  gesture  he 
Put  it  away,  and  lifting  up  his  head, 
Spake  in  a  solemn  voice,  unlike  his  own. 
While  the  dazed  revellers  stood  silent  by. 
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"  Nay,  tempt  me  not  again  ! 
I  will  not  touch  the  wine-cup  in  this  hour— - 
Too  often  have  I  felt  its  deadly  power  ; 

And  I  would  clear  my  brain 
In  these  last  trembling  moments,  for  I  feel 
Death's  icy  hand  across  my  temples  steal. 

"  Nay,  do  not  smile  at  me. 
And  mock  me  with  false  hope  of  many  days : 
My  time  has  come  :  this  is  death's  filmy  haze 

That  will  not  let  me  see 
Your  faces  round  me,  though  the  lamps  are  bright 
And  the  wine  glitters  in  the  sparkling  light. 

"  To  die  in  such  a  place  ! 
I  who  once  knelt  beside  my  mother's  knee 
To  say  my  evening  prayer.    And  must  it  be 

That  I  may  ne'er  retrace 
The  pathway  of  my  life,  lest  haply  I 
Might  do  one  deed  of  good  before  I  die  ? 

"And  must  I  die  to-night. 
With  the  still  echoing  songs  to  mar  my  peace  ; 
To  bid  all  thoughts  of  heavenly  subjects  cease  ? 

Ere  the  sun's  golden  light 
Streams  through  the  windows  of  this  awful  place, 
Death  will  have  stamp'd  his  impress  on  my  face. 

"  Oh,  listen  to  my  voice. 
Ye,  who  have  often  shouted  with  delight 
At  my  rude  jesting,  listen  now  to-night. 

Ye,  who  in  youth  rejoice, 
Be  warn'd  by  me,  and  stay  while  yet  'tis  time, 
Ere  your  young  souls  get  harden'd  unto  crime. 

"  Oh,  shun  the  wine-cup  now  ! — 
Now,  while  the  light  of  youth  is  in  your  eye  ; 
While  hope  weaves  golden  colors  in  your  sky 
Ere  yet  upon  your  brow 
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The  frosts  of  winter  fall,  and  Time's  rough  share 
Plough,  deep  and  lasting,  bitter  furrows  there. 

"  I  have  been  wont  to  sneer 
At  holy  themes,  and  laugh  at  those  who  trod 
The  path  of  virtue  and  look'd  up  to  God 

With  holy,  reverent  fear. 
But  now  I  would  give  worlds  if  I  could  pray 
The  prayer  I  would  repeat  at  close  of  day. 

"  Raise  my  head  higher  now — 
Open  the  windows,  let  me  have  more  air, 
I  can  not  breathe  !  —why  do  you  wildly  stare  ? 

This  cold  sweat  on  my  brow 
Is  death,  I  know.     I  faint — I  reel — I  fall ! 
Mind  my  last  words.     Ha !  may  God  save  you  all ! " 

His  head  fell  back  ;  and  they  who  watch'd  him  die 

Stood  gazing  at  each  other  for  awhile. 

And  then  with  soft,  slow  steps  they  one  by  one 

Crept  silently  away.     The  banquet-hall 

Is  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  walls 

No  longer  echo  to  the  revellers'  mirth. 

There  is  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  place 

As  if  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  hours 

Had  found  a  refuge  there.     The  owlet  screams 

About  the  windows  ;  and  the  moonlight  falls 

Upon  the  empty  board  ;  and  all  is  still. 

—  W.  E.  Eaton, 


''LYNCH"  FOR  ''LYNCH!" 

I  HEARD  a  wild  story  once,  out  in  the  West, 

Of  a  trial  where  law  was  derided  ; 
Where  the  jury  were  just  the  first  men  round  about. 

And  "  Lynch  "  was  the  judge  that  presided. 

The  court  was  a  rood  of  green  turf,  hot  and  dry. 
For  the  fierce  summer  sun  parch'd  the  valley  ; 
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Near  the  river  a  tree  stood  for  gallows,  if  need, 
For  "  Lynch  law,"  out  there,  didn't  dally  ! 

A  big  desperado,  part  Spaniard,  part  "  Yank,'' 

Was  charged  with  a  swift,  cruel  murder  ; 
The  betroth'd  of  the  Mexican  youth  he  had  kill'd 

Denounc'd  him  !  —  belie v'd  all  who  heard  her  ! 

For  murder  was  there,  redly  writ  on  his  face, 

Yet  he  laughed  (half  in  scorn,  half  in  fury). 
For  the  judge  was  his  mate,  and  what  was  to  fear, 

With  ten  of  his  friends  on  the  jury  ! 

A  lithe,  lovely  creature,  that  young  Creole  girl, 
Who,  with  fast,  fiery  words,  did  arraign  him  ; 

All  her  love  for  her  "  Juan  "  transform'd  into  hate 
For  this  "half-bred"  who,  ambushed,  had  slain  him. 

She  told  how  this  Spaniard  had  offer'd  her  love  ; 

How,  with  terror  and  scorn,  she  had  fied  him  ; 
How  happy  her  days  with  her  Juan,  her  own  ! 

How  that  soon  she  had  promis'd  to  wed  him  ! 

And  she  told,  shuddering  cold,  how  ' '  this  coward  "  had  crept 
On  her  love,  and— ere  hand  could  restrain  him — 

How  life  he  had  taken,  and  "  life  he  must  yield  ! " 
How  the  blood  of  her  lover  did  stain  him  ! 

And  her  eyes  they  blaz'd  up  with  a  dangerous  blaze, 

As  she  told  judge  and  jury  her  story  ; 
His  tawny  cheek  flushing,  he,  cursing,  denied, 

Though  his  knife,  with  the  crime,  was  yet  gory  ! 

Then  the  jury  consulted — she  watched  every  face, 

Look'd  at  him,  like  a  lynx  before  leaping  ; 
Her  wild  eyes  flash  fire,  she  grinds  her  white  teeth, 

Her  hand  to  her  girdle  is  creeping. 

"  The  jury  consulted  ! "    All  knew  well  enough 
The  verdict  had  long  been  decided  j 
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•'  Not  guilty,"  they  said — false  verdict — false  court ! 
False  to  "  Lynch  "  was  the  judge  that  presided  ! 

For  a  moment  her  face  droop'd  between  her  brown  hands, 

Then  a  shiver  of  passion  ran  through  her, 
And  she  rose  to  her  full  height,  a  wonderful  strength 

Seem'd  to  come — whence,  who  knoweth  ? — unto  her 

She  cried — "That's  the  verdict !     Not  guilty  !  you  say"; 

Her  eyes  with  her  soul's  light  were  glist'ning  ; 
Every  tone  of  her  voice  broke  full  and  distinct 

On  the  clear  summer  air  that  seem'd  list'ning. 

"  I  saw  the  blow  struck  at  my  love,  by  this  cur  ! 
Too  late  saw  the  sharp  blade  descending  ; 
'Twas  a  quick,  savage  blow,  unwarded,  undreamt, 
His  life  from  my  love  sudden  rending ! 

"  And  this  is  all  that  you  and  your  justice  can  do 
To  the  thief  who  has  stolen  my  treasure, 
Who  has  robb'd  me  of  life,  for  he's  robb'd  me  of  love — 
Is  this,  of  your  law,  the  full  measure  ?  " 

"  Not  guilty's  the  verdict  the  jurymen  give," 
Said  the  judge.     "It's  the  law,  I  endorse  it ! 
And  the  sentence  now  is,  that  the  pris'ner  goes  free  ! 
It's  the  law  ;  and  I  guess  none  can  cross  it !  " 

With  fire  ever  glowing  her  eyes  deeply  bum'd, 

Her  hand  to  her  girdle  stole  nearer  ; 
And,  as  the  judge  utter'd  his  hard,  cruel  words, 

Her  duty  unto  her  seem'd  clearer. 

She  clutched  at  something  that  girdle  within — 

"  There's  my  law  !  "  she  cries.      "  There's  my  trying  I  '■' 

A  trigger's  pull'd  !  a  flash  !  a  report  ! 
See  !  his  life-blood  the  meadow  is  dyeing. 

The  bullet  went  home,  tore  his  foul  heart  in  twain, 
Amaz'd  sat  the  judge  on  the  bench  there  ; 
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The  verdict  revers'd,  true  justice  was  done  ; 

Judge  and  jury — that  brave,  loving  wench  there  ! 

And  still  with  the  same  dangerous  blaze  in  her  eye — 

The  six  barrell'd  shooter  yet  holding — 
She  pass'd  through  the  crowd,  and  no  man  oppos'd — 

Judge  and  jury,  all  silent,  beholding. 

— Arthur  Matthison. 
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O'er  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun  had  thrown  its  latest  ray, 
Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony,  a  dying  warrior  lay — 
The  stem  old  Baron  Rudiger,  whose  frame  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil  its  iron  strength  had  spent. 
"  They  come  around  me  here,  and  say  my  days  of  life  are  o'er — 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed  and  lead  my  band  no  more  ; 
They  come,  and,  to  my  beard,  they  dare  to  tell  me  now  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  lord  and  master  born,  that  I — ^ha  !  ha  ! — must 

die. 
And  what  is   death  ?    I've  dared  him  oft,  before  the  Pa3mim 

spear ; 
Think  ye  he's  entered  at  my  gate — has  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 
I've  met  him,  faced  him,  scorned  him,  when  the  fight  was  raging 

hot  ;— 
I'll  try  his  might — I'll  brave  his  power — defy,  and  fear  him  not ! 
Ho  !  sound  the  tocsin  from  my  tower,  and  fire  the  culverin  ; 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed  ;  call  every  vassal  in  : 
Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall — the  banquet-board  prepare — 
Throw  wide  the  portals  of  my  hall,  and  bring  my  armor  there  !  " 
An   hundred   hands  were   busy   then  :    the   banquet   forth   was 

spread. 
And  rang  the  heavy  oaken  floor  with  many  a  martial  tread  ; 
While  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery,  along  the  vaulted  wall, 
Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear,  o'er  the  proud  old 

Gothic  hall. 
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Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate  the  mailed  retainers  poured, 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch,  and  thronged  around  the 

board ; 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Armed  cap-a-pie,  stern  Rudiger  with  girded  falchion  sate. 
"  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men  !— pour  forth  the  cheering  wine  ! 
There's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop — thanksgiving  to  the 

vine ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  ? — my  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones,  each  goblet  to  the  brim  ! 
Ye're  there,  but  yet  I  see  you  not!— Draw  forth  each  trusty 

sword, 
And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel  clash  once  around  my  board  ! 
I  hear  it  faintly  ; — louder  yet !     What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  ? 
Up,  all !— and  shout  for  Rudiger,  '  Defiance  unto  Death  ! '  " 
Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  steel,  and  rose  a  deafening 

cry, 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around,  and  shook  the  flags  on  high ; 
"Ho!  cravens!   do   ye  fear  him?    Slaves!   traitors!  have  ye 

flown? 
Ho  !  cowards,  have  ye  left  me  to  meet  him  here  alone  ? 
But  I  defy  him  ! — let  him  come  !  "     Down  rang  the  massy  cup. 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade  came  flashing  half-way  up  ; 
And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes  scarce  trembling  on  his 

head. 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat — dead  ! 

— Albert  G.  Greene. 
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Soon  as  her  lover  to  the  war  had  gone, 
Without  or  tears  or  commonplace  despair, 
Irene  de  Grandfief,  a  maiden  pure 
And  noble-minded,  reassumed  the  garb 
That  at  the  convent  she  had  worn — black  dress 
With  narrow  pelerine — and  the  small  cross 
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In  silver  at  her  breast.     Her  piano  closed, 

Her  jewels  put  away— all  save  one  ring, 

Gift  of  the  Viscount  Roger  on  that  eve 

In  the  past  spring-time  when  with  tremulous  joy 

She  had  pledged  her  life — in  quiet  corner — mindlets 

Of  what  was  done,  unheeding  what  was  said, 

Pale,  stoical,  she  waited. 

When  he  learned 
Our  first  defeat,  the  Viscount,  as  a  man 
Smitten  when  joyous  at  high  festival. 
Groaned  ;  but  his  action  gallant  was  and  prompt. 
Bidding  farewell,  and  from  Irene's  brow 
Culling  one  silken  tress,  that  he  might  wear  it 
In  gold  medallion  close  upon  his  heart. 
Without  delay  or  hindrance,  in  the  ranks 
He  took  a  private's  place.     What  that  war  was 
Too  well  is  known. 

Impassible,  and  speaking 
Seldom  as  might  be  of  her  absent  lover, 
Irene  daily,  at  a  certain  hour. 
Watched  at  her  window  till  the  postman  came 
Down  o'er  the  hill  along  the  public  road, 
His  mail-bag  at  his  back.     If  he  passed  by, 
Nor  any  letter  left,  she  turned  away, 
Stifling  a  long-drawn  sigh  ;  and  that  was  all. 

But  Roger  wrote  ;  nor  were  Irene's  fears. 
Up  to  mid-August,  unendurable. 
He  with  the  army  was  in  fact  at  Metz 
Blocked  in.     Then,  gathering  from  a  fugitive 
Who  had  fled  thence  that  Roger  had  survived 
The  earlier  battles,  she  in  sight  of  all 
Held  back  her  rebel  tears,  and  bravely  strove 
To  live  debarred  of  tidings.     She  became 
More  pious,  passing  many  an  hour  at  church. 
Often  she  visited  the  village  poor, 
Freest  of  converse,  liberal  most,  in  homes 
Whence  by  the  war  the  sons  had  been  withdrawn. 
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Then  came  the  siege  of  Paris— hideous  time  ! 
Spreading  through  France  as  gangrene  spreads,  invasion 
Drew  near  Irene's  chateau.     Uhlans  foraged 
The  country  round.     But  all  in  vain  the  priest 
And  the  old  doctor,  in  their  evening  talk 
Grouped  with  the  family  around  the  hearth, 
Death  for  their  constant  theme  before  her  took. 
No  sad  foreboding  could  that  young  heart  know. 
Roger  at  Metz  was  with  his  regiment  safe, 
At  the  last  date  unwounded.     He  was  living  ; 
He  must  be  living  ;  she  was  sure  of  that. 
Thus  by  her  faith  in  faithful  love  sustained. 
Counting  her  beads,  she  waited,  waited  on. 

Wakened,  one  morning,  with  a  start,  she  heard 
In  the  far  copses  of  the  park  shots  fired 
In  quick  succession.     'Twas  the  enemy  ! 
She  would  be  brave  as  Roger.     So  she  blushed 
At  her  own  momentary  fear  ;  then,  calm' 
As  though  the  incident  a  trifle  were. 
Her  toilet  made  ;  and,  having  duly  said 
Her  daily  prayer,  not  leaving  out  one  Ave, 
Down  to  the  drawing-room  as  usual  went, 
A  smile  upon  her  lips. 

It  had  indeed 
Been  a  mere  skirmish — that,  and  nothing  more. 
Thrown  out  as  scouts,  a  few  Bavarian  soldiers 
Had  been  abruptly  by  our  Franc-Tireurs 
Surprised  and  driven  off.     The  distant  glades 
Resumed  their  wonted  silence. 

'"Twouldbe  well," 
Remarked  Irene,  "  that  an  ambulance 
Were  posted  here." 

In  fact,  they  had  picked  up 
Just  at  that  moment,  where  the  fight  had  been, 
A  wounded  officer — Bavarian  was  he^ 
Shot  through  the  neck.     And,  when  they  brought  him  in. 
That  tall  young  man,  all  pale,  eyes  closed,  and  bleeding, 
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Stretched  on  a  mattress,  without  sigh  or  shudder 

Irene  had  him  carefully  borne  up 

Into  the  room  by  Roger  occupied 

When  he  came  wooing  there.     Then,  while  they  put 

The  wounded  man  to  bed,  she  carried  out 

Herself  his  vest  and  cloak  all  black  with  blood ; 

Bade  the  old  valet  wear  an  air  less  glum, 

And  stir  himself  with  more  alacrity  ; 

And,  when  the  doctor  dressed  the  wound,  lent  aid, 

As  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 

With  her  own  hands.     The  officer  at  last. 

Wonder  and  gratitude  upon  his  face, 

Sank  down  among  the  pillows  deftly  laid. 

Then,  by  that  drowsy  head  she  took  a  seat. 

Asked  for  what  linen  rags  might  be  at  hand. 

And  wrought  them  into  lint.     Irene  thus 

Interpreted  her  duty. 

Evening  came. 
Bringing  the  doctor.     When  he  saw  his  patient, 
A  strange  expression  flitted  o'er  his  face. 
As  to  himself  he  muttered  :   "  Yes  ;  flushed  cheek  ; 
Pulse  beating  much  too  high.     Phew  !  a  bad  night ; 
Fever,  delirium,  and  the  rest  that  follows  ! " — 
"  But  will  he  die  ?  "  with  tremor  on  her  lip 
Irene  asked. 

' '  Who  knows  ?    If  possible, 
I  must  arrest  the  fever.     This  prescription 
Often  succeeds.     But  some  one  must  take  note 
Of  the  oncoming  fits  ;  must  watch  till  morn. 
And  tend  him  closely." 

"  Doctor,  I  am  here." 
".Not  you,  young  lady  !     Service  such  as  this 

One  of  your  valets  can  " 

"  No,  doctor,  no  ! 
Roger  perchance  may  be  a  prisoner  yonder. 
Hurt,  ill.     If  he  such  tending  should  require 
As  does  this  officer,  I  would  he  had 
A  German  woman  for  his  nurse." 
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"So  be  it," 
Answered  the  doctor,  offering  her  his  hand. 
"You  will  keep  watch,  then,  through  the  night. 
The  fever 
Must  not  take  hold,  or  he  will  straightway  die. 
Give  him  the  potion  four  times  every  hour. 
I  will  return  to  judge  of  its  effects 
At  daylight."     Then  he  went  his  way,  and  left 
Irene  to  her  office  self-imposed. 

Scarcely  a  minute  had  she  been  in  charge. 
When  the  Bavarian,  to  Irene  turning. 
With  eye  half  opened  looked  at  her  and  spoke. 
"This  doctor,"  said  hp,  "thought  I  was  asleep  ; 
But  1  heard  every  word.     I  thank  you,  lady  ; 
I  thank  you  from  my  very  inmost  heart — 
Less  for  myself  than  for  her  sake,  to  whom 
You  would  restore  me,  and  who  there  at  home 
Awaits  me." 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said.     "  Sleep  if  you  can. 
Do  not  excite  yourself.     Your  life  depends 
On  perfect  quiet." 

"  No,"  he  answered — "  no ! 
I  must  at  once  unload  me  of  a  secret 
That  weighs  upon  me.     I  a  promise  made  ; 
And  I  would  keep  it.     Death  may  be  at  hand." 

"Speak,  then,"  Irene  said,  "and  ease  your  soul." 
"  The  war  ....  oh,  what  an  infamy  is  war  ! 

It  was  last  month,  by  Metz  ;  'twas  my  ill  fate 

To  kill  a  Frenchman." 

She  turned  pale,  and  lowered 

The  lamp-light  to  conceal  it.     He  continued  : 

"  We  were  sent  forward  to  surprise  a  cottage 
Strengthened  and  held  by  some  of  yours.     We  did 
As  hunters  do  when  stalking  game.     The  night 
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Was  clouded.     Silent,  arms  in  hand,  in  force, 
Along  the  poplar-bordered  path  we  crept 
Up  to  the  French  post.     I,  first,'  drove  my  sabre 
Into  the  soldier's  back  who  sentry  stood 
Before  the  door.     He  fell ;  nor  gave  the  alarm. 
We  took  the  cottage,  putting  to  the  sword 
Every  soul  there." 

Irene  with  her  hands 
Covered  her  eyes. 

"Disgusted  with  such  carnage. 
Loathing  such  scene,  I  stepped  into  the  air  ; 
Just  then  the  moon  broke  through  the  clouds  and  showed  me 
There  at  my  feet  a  soldier  on  the  ground 
Writhing,  the  rattle  in  his  throat.     'Twas  he. 
The  sentry  whom  my  sabre  had  transpierced. 
Touched  with  compassion  sudden  and  supreme, 
I  stooped,  to  offer  him  a  helping  hand  ; 
But  with  choked  voice,  '  It  is  too  late,'  he  said. 

'  I  must  needs  die You  are  an  officer — 

A  gentleman,  perchance. '     '  Yes  ;  tell  me,  quick  ; 

What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  '     '  Promise — only  promise 

To  forward  this,'  he  said,  his  fingers  clutching 

A  gold  medallion  hanging  at  his  breast. 

Dabbled  in  blood,  '  to — '     Then  his  latest  thought 

Passed  with  his  latest  breath.     The  loved  one's  name, 

Mistress  or  bride  affianced,  was  not  told 

By  that  poor  Frenchman.     Seeing  blazoned  arms 

On  the  medallion,  I  took  charge  of  it, 

Hoping  to  trace  her  at  some  future  day 

Among  the  old  nobility  of  France, 

To  whom  reverts  the  dying  soldier's  gift. 

Here  it  is.     Take  it.     But,  I  pray  you,  swear 

That,  if  death  spares  me  not,  you  will  fulfill 

This  pious  duty  in  my  place." 

Therewith 
He  the  medallion  handed  her  ;  and  on  it 
Irene  saw  the  Viscount's  blazoiied  arms. 
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Then — her  heart  agonized  with  mortal  woe — 
"  I  swear  it,  sir  ! "  she  murmured.     "  Sleep  in  peace  ! " 

Solaced  by  having  this  disclosure  made, 

The  wounded  man  sank  down  in  sleep.     Irene, 

Her  bosom  heaving,  and  with  eyes  aflame 

Though  tearless  all,  stood  rooted  by  his  side. 

Yes,  he  is  dead,  her  lover  !     Those  his  arms  ; 

His  blazon  that,  no  less  renowned  than  ancient ; 

The  very  blood-stains  his  !     Nor  was  his  death 

Heroic,  soldier-like.     Struck  from  behind, 

Without  or  cry  or  call  for  comrades'  help, 

Roger  was  murdered.     And  there,  sleeping,  lies 

The  man  who  murdered  him  !    Yes  ;  he  has  boasted 

How  in  the  back  the  traitorous  blow  was  dealt. 

And  now  he  sleeps  with  drowsiness  oppressed, 

Roger's  assassin  ;  and  'twas  she,  Irene, 

Who  bade  him  sleep  in  peace  !     And  then,  again. 

With  what  cruel  mockery,  cruel  and  supreme — 

She  from  this  brow  must  wipe  away  the  sweat ! 

She  by  this  couch  must  watch  till  dawn  of  day, 

As  loving  mother  by  a  suffering  child  ! 

She  must  at  briefest  intervals  to  him 

Administer  the  remedy  prescribed. 

So  that  he  die  not !     And  the  man  himself 

Counting  on  this  in  quiet,  sheltered,  housed 

Under  the  roof  of  hospitality  ! 

And  there  the  flask  upon  the  table  stands 

Charged  with  his  life.     He  waits  it !     Is  not  this 

Beyond  imagination  horrible  ? 

What !  while  she  feels  creeping  and  growing  on  her 
All  that  is  awful  in  the  one  word  "  Hate  ! " 
While  in  her  breast  the  ominous  anger  seethes 
That  nerved,  in  Holy  Scripture,  Jael's  arm 
To  drive  the  nail  through  Sisera's  head  ! — she  save 
The  accursed  German  !     Oh,  away  !  gucb  point 
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Forbearance  reaches  not.     What ! — while  it  glitters 

There  in  the  corner,  the  brass-pommeled  sword 

Wherewith  the  murderer  struck,  and  fell  desire, 

Fierce  impulse,  bids  it  from  the  scabbard  leap — 

Shall  she,  in  deference  to  vague  prejudice, 

To  some  fantastic  notion  that  affects 

Human  respect  and  duty,  shall  she  put 

Repose  and  sleep  and  antidote  and  life 

Into  the  horrible  hand  by  which  all  joy 

Is  ravished  from  her  ?    Never  !     She  will  break 

The  assuaging  flask But  no  !     'Twere  needless  that 

She  needs  but  leave  Fate  to  work  out  its  end. 
Fate,  to  avenge  her,  seems  to  be  at  one 
With  her  resolve.     'Twere  but  to  let  him  die  ! 
Yes  ;  there  the  life-preserving  potion  stands  ; 
But  for  one  hour  might  she  not  fall  asleep  ? 

Then,  all  in  tears,  she  murmured,  ' '  Infamy  !  " 

And  still  the  struggle  lasted,  till  the  German, 
Roused  by  her  deep  groans  from  his  wandering  dreamy 
Moved,  ill  at  ease,  and,  feverish,  begged  for  drink. 

Up  toward  the  antique  Christ  in  ivory 
At  the  bed's  head  suspended  on  the  wall 
Irene  raised  the  martyr's  look  sublime  ; 
Then,  ashen  pale,  but  ever  with  her  eyes 
Turned  to  the  God  of  Calvary,  poured  out 
The  soothing  draught,  and  with  a  delicate  hand 
Gave  to  the  wounded  man  the  drink  he  asked. 

Thou,  Lord,  and  Thou  alone,  didst  see  what  passed 
Beside  that  couch  in  those  funereal  hours. 
When  in  that  gloom  the  Evil  Spirit  spoke. 
Thou,  who  by  Satan  to  the  desert  led 
Couldst  only  at  the  last  find  strength  to  say, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me  !  "  Thou,  O  Lord  !  didst  pardon 
That  tempted  soul.     And  when  she  bowed  her  head 
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Before  the  final  anguish,  Thou  alone 
Wert  witness,  and  alone  Thou  didst  approve. 
Remembering  then  that  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
Thou  didst  recoil  from  Thy  impending  doom. 
And  meekly  pray,  "  O  Father,  let  this  cup 
Pass  from  me  !  "  Thou  with  pity  didst  behold 
That  heart  too  sorely  smitten.     Who  can  doubt, 
Lord,  that  Thy  blessing  was  on  her  vouchsafed  ? 

But  when  the  doctor  in  the  morning  came, 
And  saw  her  still  beside  the  officer. 
Tending  him  still  and  giving  him  his  drink 
With  trembling  fingers,  he  was  much  amazed 
Irene  had  white  hair  ! 

— Francois  Copfie. 
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IRENE   DE   VENTIMIGLIA  AND   THE  DUCHESS   MORELLA. 

My  Lady  Irene,  thou  art  wan  to-night. 

And  yet  but  now,  beneath  thy  domino 
Methought  thine  eyes  were  marvellously  bright. 

I  did  not  think  to  find  thee  trembling  so  ; 
Come,  come,  take  heart  of  grace — 
What !     Dreadest  thou  to  see  a  woman's  face  ? 

A  man's  would  suit  thee  best !     Well,  I  did  think 
A  little  frolic  would  have  plagued  thee  naught ; 

I  did  not  look  to  see  thee  wince  and  shrink 
At  my  unmasking.     Tell  me  now  thy  thought : 
Doth  not  this  page's  gear 

Of  blood-red  crimson  well  become  me,  dear  ? 

Still  pale  and  silent  ?     What  strange  thing  is  this  ? 
These  are  my  lord's  apartments,  and  I  think 
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Somewhere  there  must  be  wine.     Ah  !  yes,  here  'tis. 
These  tears  of  Christ  will  help  thee.     Sweetheart,  drink ! 
Is't  not  almost  divine  ? 
Ah  !  Lachryma  Christi,  thou'rt  a  wondrous  wine  ! 

How  I  did  fool  thee,  child  !     Forgive  my  glee, 

I  can  not  choose  but  laugh 'Twas  writ  this  way  : 

"Irene,  my  sweet,  one  waits  who  worships  thee. 
And  this  the  token  :  Love  me,  love,  I  pray  !  " 
Now,  was  it  not  so  writ  ? 
What  chance  did  favor  me  in  guessing  it  ? 

0  thou  coquette  !     Thou  sly,  demure  coquette  ! 
Nay,  sweet  Marchesa,  I  condemn  thee  not ; 

1  am  myself  no  prude,  and  yet — and  yet — 
No  sin  is  quite  so  sinful  till  found  out. 

It  is  one  thing  to  sin. 
It  is  another  to  be  caught  therein. 

Oh,  I  have  noted  how  my  lord  of  late 
Hath  sued  thy  favor — but  I  count  it  naught ; 

'Tis  what  we  look  for  in  the  marriage  state — 
Is't  not,  Marchesa  ?    Dost  thou  sorrow  aught 
When  thy  good  lord  doth  stray  ? 

Thou  dost  not  fret,  I  warrant.  — Welladay  ! 

I  do  remember — laughable  it  seems — 
How  once  the  Duke — ha !  ha  ! — did  swear  to  me 

That  my  blue  eyes  were  brighter  than  bright  dreams  ; 
But,  faith,  it  was  but  lover's  gallantry, 
For  now  he  doth  entreat 

Thy  twilight  hair  and  dusk  eyes  darkly  sweet. 

Art  ill,  dear  friend  ?    Dost  feel  the  need  of  air  ? 

I'll  throw  this  casement  open  to  the  night 

'Tis  strange  how  men  do  value  eyes  and  hair  ! 

So  ! — Is  not  yon  fair  planet  wondrous  bright  ? 
What  mournful  sounds  prevail  ! 
Is  it  the  moonlight  makes  thee  look  so  pale  ? 
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How  lovely  is  the  moon's  serene,  sweet  face  ! 

No  woman  hath  such  beauty,  yet,  alway, 
Men  have  no  eyes  for  aught  but  woman's  grace  ; 

Strange,  is  it  not  ?    And  stranger  still,  to-day, 
The  face  they  loveliest  call 
To-morrow  hath  no  loveliness  at  all. 

What  wretched  creatures  we — that  live  to  make 
The  sport  of  men  ;  and  each  new  lover  seems 

Too  fond  and  true  a  loving  heart  to  break  ; 

Then  comes  the  day  that  shatters  all  our  dreams, 
And,  at  the  bitter  end. 

We  learn  to  hate  each  lover  and  each  friend. 

Look  out  upon  the  hushed  and  breathless  night ; 

The  tranquil  stars  alone  are  always  true. — 
What's  this  ?    A  storm  has  quenched  their  steadfast  light. 

That  flash  was  fearful !     See,  the  lights  biurn  blue. 
'Tis  ominous,  my  dear. 
This  sudden,  dreadful  storm — hast  thou  no  fear  ? 

Marchesa,  dearest,  surely  thou  art  ill ! 

That  wine  has  hurt  thee  ?    It  is  so  ? — Alas  ! 
Fool !     I  did  give  it  thee  with  right  good  will ! 

With  mine  own  hand  I  did  prepare  that  glass  ! 
'Twill  do  its  work  full  well ! 
'Twill  send  thee  straight  to  heaven,  my  dear — or  hell ! 

Aha  !     My  time  has  come  !     I  am  his  wife  ! 

I  am  the  woman  that  he  swore  to  love  ! 
And,  trait'ress,  thou  dost  pay  me  with  thy  life 

For  this  intrigue  !     Yea,  by  the  saints  above, 
Thy  life  is  small  requite 
For  all  the  hate  I've  smothered  till  this  night ! 

That  letter — 'twas  the  Duke's — and  this  the  place 
The  treacherous  schemer  for  a  trysting  gave  ! 
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Yea,  writhe  and  moan  and  hide  thy  livid  face, 
And  die  and  rot  in  a  dishonored  grave  ! 
He'll  find  thee  here  anon 
A  festering  corpse,  thou  wanton — ah,  she's  gone  ! 

— Peleg  Arkwright. 


KING  ROBERT  OF  SICILY. 

READ   BY  J.    M.    BELLEW. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 

And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  AUemaine, 

Appareled  in  magnificent  attire. 

With  retinue  of  many  a  knight  and  squire, 

On  St.  John's  eve,  at  vespers,  proudly  sat 

And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Magnificat. 

And  as  he  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again 

Repeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain, 

He  caught  the  words,  "  Dtposuit potentes 

De  sede,  et  exaltavit  humiles  " ; 

And  slowly  lifting  up  his  kingly  head. 

He  to  a  learned  clerk  beside  him  said, 
"  What  mean  those  words  ?"    The  clerk  made  answer  meet, 
"  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat, 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 

Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scornfully, 
"  'Tis  well  that  such  seditious  words  are  sung 

Only  by  priests  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  ; 

For  unto  priests  and  people  be  it  known. 

There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from  my  throne  ! " 

And  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell  asleep, 

LvUled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and  deep. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  already  night ; 
The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  light, 
Save  where  the  lamps  that  glimmered,  few  and  faint 
Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 
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He  started  from  his  seat  and  gazed  around. 
But  saw  no  living  thing  and  heard  no  sound. 
He  groped  towards  the  door,  but  it  was  locked  ; 
He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then  knocked. 
And  uttered  awful  threatenings  and  complaints, 
And  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints. 
The  sounds  re-echoed  from  the  roof  and  walls 
As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their  stalls. 
At  length  the  sexton,  hearing  from  without 
The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the  shout, 
And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
Came  with  his  lantern,  asking,  "  Who  is  there?" 
Half  choked  with  rage.  King  Robert  fiercely  said. 

"  Open  ;  'tis  I,  the  King  !     Art  thou  afraid?" 
The  frightened  sexton  muttering  with  a  curse, 

"  This  is  some  drunken  vagabond,  or  worse  ! " 
Turned  the  great  key  and  flung  the  portal  wide  ; 
A  man  rushed  by  him  at  a  single  stride. 
Haggard,  half  naked,  without  hat  or  cloak, 
Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him,  nor  spoke, 
But  leaped  into  the  blackness  of  the  night 
And  vanished  like  a  spectre  from  his  sight. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  AUemaine, 
Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attire. 
Bare-headed,  breathless,  and  besprent  with  mire, 
With  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  desperate, 
Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace  gate  ; 
Rushed  through  the  court-yard,  thrusting  in  his  rage 
To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and  page, 
And  hurried  up  the  broad  and  sounding  stair, 
His  white  face  ghastly  in  the  torches'  glare. 
From  hall  to  hall  he  passed  with  breathless  speed  ; 
Voices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not  heed. 
Until  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet-room, 
Blazing  with  light,  and  breathing  with  perfume. 
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There  on  the  dais  sat  another  king, 

Wearing  his  robes,  his  crown,  his  signet-ring — 

King  Robert's  self  in  features,  form,  and  height, 

But  all  transfigured  with  angelic  light ! 

It  was  an  angel ;  and  his  presence  there 

With  a  divine  effulgence  filled  the  air, 

An  exaltation,  piercing  the  disguise. 

Though  none  the  hidden  angel  recognize. 

A  moment  speechless,  motionless,  amazed. 

The  throneless  monarch  on  the  angel  gazed, 

Who  met  his  looks  of  anger  and  surprise 

With  the  divine  compassion  of  his  eyes  ! 

Then  said,  "Who  art  thou  and  why  com'st  thou  here?" 

To  which  King  Robert  answered  with  a  sneer, 

"  I  am  the  king,  and  come  to  claim  my  own 
From  an  impostor,  who  usurps  my  throne  ! " 
And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  words. 
Up  sprang  the  angry  guests,  and  drew  their  swords  ; 
The  angel  answered,  with  unruffled  brow, 

"  Nay,  not  the  king,  but  the  king's  jester  ;  thou 
Henceforth  shalt  wear  the  bells  and  scalloped  cape, 
And  for  thy  counsellor  shalt  lead  an  ape  ; 
Thou  shalt  obey  my  servants  when  they  call, 
And  wait  upon  my  henchmen  in  the  hall !  " 

Deaf  to  King  Robert's  threats  and  cries  and  prayers, 

They  thrust  him  from  the  hall  and  down  the  stairs  ; 

A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before. 

And  as  they  opened  wide  the  folding-door, 

His  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  with  strange  alarms. 

The  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at-arms. 

And  all  the  vaulted  chamber  roar  and  ring 

With  the  mock  plaudits  of  "  Long  live  the  King  !  " 

Next  morning,  waking  with  the  day's  first  beam. 

He  said  within  himself,  "  It  was  a  dream  !  " 

But  the  straw  rustled  as  he  turned  his  head, 

There  were  the  cape  and  bells  beside  his  bed  ; 
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Around  him  rose  the  bare,  discolored  walls. 
Close  by  the  steeds  were  champing  in  their  stalls, 
And  in  the  comer,  a  revolting  shape. 
Shivering  and  chattering,  sat  the  wretched  ape. 
It  was  no  dream  ;  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his  touch  ! 

Days  came  and  went  ;  and  now  returned  again 
To  Sicily  the  old  Saturnian  reign  ; 
Under  the  angel's  governance  benign 
The  happy  island  danced  with  corn  and  wine. 
Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his  fate, 
Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate. 
Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  jesters  wear, 
With  looks  bewildered,  and  a  vacant  stare, 
Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks  are  shorn, 
By  courtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed  to  scorn. 
His  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 
What  others  left — he  still  was  unsubdued. 
And  when  the  angel  met  him  on  his  way. 
And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would  say. 
Sternly,  though  tenderly,  that  he  might  feel 
The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel, 
"  Art  thou  the  king  ?  "  the  passion  of  his  woe 
Burst  from  him  in  resistless  overflow. 
And  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would  fling 
Thehanghty  answer  back,  "  I  am,  1  am  the  king  ! " 

Almost  three  years  were  ended,  when  there  came 
Ambassadors  of  great  repute  and  name 
From  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Unto  King  Robert,  saying  that  Pope  Urbane 
By  letter  summoned  them  forthwith  to  come 
On  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome. 
The  angel  journeyed  with  them  o'er  the  sea 
Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy. 

And  lo  !  among  the  menials,  in  mock  state. 
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Upon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling  gait, 

His  cloak  of  foxtails  flapping  in  the  wind. 

The  solemnly  ape  demurely  perched  behind 

King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merriment 

In  all  the  country  towns  through  which  they  went. 

The  Pope  received  them  with  great  pomp,  and  blare 
Of  bannered  trumpets,  on  St.  Peter's  Square, 
Giving  his  benediction  and  embrace. 
Fervent,  and  full  of  apostolic  grace. 
While  with  congratulations  and  with  prayers 
He  entertained  the  angel  unawares; 
Robert,  the  jester,  bursting  through  the  crowd, 
Into  their  presence  rushed,  and  cried  aloud  : 
"  I  am  the  king  !     Look  and  behold  in  me 
Robert,  your  brother.  King  of  Sicily  ! 
This  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to  your  eyes, 
Is  an  impostor  in  a  king's  disguise. 
Do  you  not  know  me  ?    Does  no  voice  within 
.  Answer  my  cry,  and  say  we  are  akin  ?  " 
The  Pope  in  silence,  but  with  troubled  mien. 
Gazed  at  the  angel's  countenance  serene  ; 
The  Emperor,  laughing,  said,  "  It  is  strange  sport 
To  keep  a  madman  for  thy  fool  at  court ! " 
And  the  poor,  baffled  jester,  in  disgrace 
Was  hustled  back  among  the  populace. 

In  solemn  state  the  holy  week  went  by, 
And  Easter  Sunday  gleamed  upon  the  sky  ; 
The  presence  of  an  angel,  with  its  light. 
Before  the  sun  rose,  made  the  city  bright, 
And  with  new  fervor  filled  the  hearts  of  men, 
Who  felt  that  Christ  indeed  had  risen  again. 
Even  the  jester,  on  his  bed  of  straw. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  unwonted  splendor  saw  ; 
He  felt  within,  a  power  unfelt  before. 
And,  kneeling  humbly  on  his  chamber  floor, 
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He  heard  the  rushing  garments  of  the  Lord 

Sweep  through  the  silent  air,  ascending  heavenward. 

And  now  the  visit  ending,  and  once  more 
Valmond  returning  to  the  Danube's  shore. 
Homeward  the  angel  journeyed,  and  again 
The  land  was  made  resplendent  with  his  train. 
And  when  once  more  within  Palermo's  wall, 
And,  seated  on  his  throne  in  his  great  hall, 
He  heard  the  Angelus  from  convent  towers. 
As  if  the  better  world  conversed  with  ours. 
He  beckoned  to  King  Robert  to  draw  nigher. 
And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire. 
And  when  they  were  alone,  the  angel  said, 
"  Art  thou  the  king  ?  "     Then  bowing  down  his  head. 
King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon  his  breast. 
And  meekly  answered  him,  ' '  Thou  knowest  bes* ! 
My  sins  as  scarlet  are  ;  let  me  go  hence. 
And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  penitence. 
Across  those  stones  that  pave  the  way  to  heaven 
Walk  barefoot  till  my  guilty  soul  is  shriven  !  " 

The  angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant  face 

A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place. 

And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and  clear. 

They  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the  chapel  near. 

Above  the  stir  and  tumult  of  the  street, 
"  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat. 

And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree  ! " 

And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 

Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string : 
"  I  am  an  angel,  and  thou  art  the  King  ! " 

King  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  the  throne, 

Lifted  his  eyes,  and  lo  !  he  was  alone  ! 

But  all  appareled  as  in  days  of  old. 

With  ermined  mantle  and  with  cloth  of  gold  ; 

And  when  his  courtiers  came,  they  found  him  there. 

Kneeling  upon  the  floor,  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 

— H,  W,  Longfellow, 
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THE  DYING  HEBREW. 

[The  following  poem,  a  favorite  with  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest,  was  conv 
posed  by  a  young  law  student,  and  first  published  in  Boston  in  1858.] 

A  Hebrew  knelt  in  the  dying  light, 

His  eye  was  dim  and  cold  ; 
The  hairs  on  his  brow  were  silver  white. 

And  his  blood  was  thin  and  old  ! 
He  lifted  his  look  to  his  latest  sun. 
For  he  knew  that  his  pilgrimage  was  done  : 
And  as  he  saw  God's  shadow  there. 
His  spirit  poured  itself  in  prayer  ! 
"  I  come  unto  Death's  second  birth 

Beneath  a  stranger  air, 
A  pilgrim  on  a  dull,  cold  earth. 

As  all  my  fathers  were  ! 
And  men  have  stamped  me  with  a  curse, 

I  feel  it  is  not  Thine  ; 
Thy  mercy,  like  yon  sun,  was  made 

On  me,  as  them,  to  shine  ; 
And  therefore  dare  I  lift  mine  eye 
Through  that  to  Thee  before  I  die  ! 
In  this  great  temple,  built  by  Thee, 

Whose  pillars  are  divine, 
Beneath  yon  lamp,  that  ceaselessly 

Lights  up  Thine  own  true  shrine. 
Oh  take  my  latest  sacrifice — 

Look  down  and  make  this  sod 
Holy  as  that  where,  long  ago. 

The  Hebrew  met  his  God. 
I  have  not  caused  the  widow's  tears, 

Nor  dimmed  the  orphan's  eye  ; 
I  have  not  stained  the  virgin's  years. 

Nor  mocked  the  mourner's  cry. 
The  songs  of  Zion  in  mine  ear 

Have  ever  been  most  sweet, 
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And  always,  when  I  felt  Thee  near, 

My  shoes  were  off  my  feet. 
I  have  known  Thee  in  the  whirlwind, 

I  have  known  Thee  on  the  hill, 
I  have  loved  thee  in  the  voice  of  birds, 

Or  the  music  of  the  rill ; 
I  dreamt  Thee  in  the  shadow, 

I  saw  Thee  in  the  light ; 
I  blessed  Thee  in  the  radiant  day. 

And  worshipped  Thee  at  night. 
All  beauty,  while  it  spoke  of  Thee, 

Still  made  my  soul  rejoice. 
And  my  spirit  bowed  within  itself 

To  hear  Thy  still,  small  voice  ! 
I  have  not  felt  myself  a  thing. 

Far  from  Thy  presence  driven. 
By  flaming  sword  or  waving  wing 

Shut  off  from  Thee  and  heaven. 
Must  I  the  whirlwind  reap  because 

My  fathers  sowed  the  storm  ? 
Or  shrink,  because  another  sinned, 

Beneath  Thy  red,  right  arm  ? 
Oh  much  of  this  we  dimly  scan. 

And  much  is  all  unknown  ; 
But  I  will  not  take  my  curse  from  man — 

I  turn  to  Thee  alone  ! 
Oh  bid  my  fainting  spirit  live. 

And  what  is  dark  reveal. 
And  what  is  evil,  oh  forgive, 

And  what  is  broken  heal. 
And  cleanse  my  nature  from  above. 
In  the  dark  Jordan  of  Thy  love  ! 
I  know  not  if  the  Christian's  heaven 

Shall  be  the  same  as  mine  : 
I  only  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

And  taken  home  to  Thine. 
I  weary  on  a  far,  dim  strand, 

Whose  mansions  are  as  tombs. 
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And  long  to  find  the  Fatherland, 

Where  there  are  many  homes, 
Oh  grant  of  all  yon  starry  thrones. 

Some  dim  and  distant  star. 
Where  Judah's  lost  and  scattered  sons 

May  love  Thee  from  afar. 
Where  all  earth's  myriad  harps  shaU  meet 

In  choral  praise  and  prayer, 
Shall  Zion's  harp,  of  old  so  sweet. 

Alone  be  wanting  there  ? 
Yet  place  me  in  Thy  lowest  seat, 

Though  I,  as  now,  be  there. 
The  Christian's  scorn,  the  Christian's  jest ; 

But  let  me  see  and  hear. 
From  some  dim  mansion  in  the  sky. 
Thy  bright  ones  and  their  melody." 
The  sun  goes  down  with  sudden  gleam. 

And — beautiful  as  a  lovely  dream 
And  silently  as  air — 

The  vision  of  a  dark-eyed  girl. 
With  long  and  raven  hair. 

Glides  in — as  guardian  spirits  glide— 
And  lo  !  is  kneeling  by  his  side. 

As  if  her  sudden  presence  there 
Were  sent  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

(Oh  say  they  not  that  angels  tread 
Around  the  good  man's  dying  bed  ?) 

His  child — his  sweet  and  sinless  child— 
And  as  he  gazed  on  her 

He  knew  his  God  was  reconciled, 
And  this  the  messenger, 
As  sure  as  God  had  hung  on  high 
The  promised  bow  before  his  eye — 

Earth's  purest  hopes  thus  o'er  him  flung. 
To  point  his  heavenward  faith, 

And  life's  most  holy  feeling  strung 
To  sing  him  into  death  ; 

And  on  his  daughter's  stainless  breast 

The  dying  Hebrew  found  his  rest  !         — Kimbie. 
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PARRHASIUS. 

Parrhasius  stood,  gazing  forgetfully 

Upon  the  canvas.     There  Prometheus  lay, 

Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus, 

The  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 

Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh  ; 

And,  as  the  painter's  mind  felt  through  the  dim 

Rapt  mystery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  forth 

With  its  far-reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 

And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 

Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 

Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  lip. 

Were  like  the  winged  god's  breathing  from  his  flighty 

"  Bring  me  the  captive  now  ! 
My  hand  feels  skillful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift : 

Arid  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens — around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

"  Ha  !  bind  him  on  his  back  ! 
Look  !  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here — 
Quick — or  he  faints  ! — stand  with  the  cordial  near  ! 

Now — bend  him  to  the  rack  ! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh  ! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh  ! 

"  So — let  him  writhe  !     How  long 
Will  he  live  thus  ?    Quick,  my  good  pencil  now  ! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow  ! 

Ha  !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong  ! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan  ! 
Gods  !  could  I  but  paint  a  dying  groan  ! 

"  Pity  thee !  so  I  do  ! 
I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar — 
But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter  ? 

I'd  rack  thee,  though  I  knew 
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A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine — 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  hke  mine  ? 

*'  Ah  !  there's  a  deathless  name  ! — 
A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vaults  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  bum — 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  shone — 
By  all  the  fiery  stars  !  I'd  bind  it  on  ! 

"  Ay  !  though  it  bid  me  rifle 
My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst — 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened  first — 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearnings  in  my  heart  for  my  sweet  child, 
And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild — 

"  All— I  would  do  it  ail- 
Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot 
Thrust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  forgot. 

Oh,  heavens — but  I  appall 
Your  heart,  old  man  ! — forgive  ! — ha  !  on  your  lives 
Let  him  not  faint !  rack  him  till  he  revives  ! 

"  Vain — vain — give  o'er.     His  eye 
Glazes  apace.     He  does  not  feel  you  now — 
Stand  back  !  I'll  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow ! 

Gods  !  if  he  do  not  die. 
But  for  one  moment — one — till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips  ! 

' '  Shivering  !     Hark  !  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now — that  was  a  difficult  breath — 
Another  ?    Wilt  thou  never  come,  oh,  Death  ! 

Look  !  how  his  temple  flutters  ! 
Is  his  heart  still  ?    Aha  !  lift  up  his  head  ! 
He  shudders — gasps — Jove  help  him — so — ^he's  dead."- 
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How  like  a  mountain  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  the  inreined  ambition  !     Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought 
And  unthrones  peace  forever.     Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 
The  heart  to  ashes,  ard  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  desert  for  the  spirit's  lip, 
We  look  upon  our  splendor  and  forget 
The  thirst  of  which  we  perish ! 

—  Willis. 
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Midnight  past !    Not  a  sound  of  aught 

Through  the  silent  house,  but  the  wind  at  his  prayers, 
I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 

Of  the  dear  dead  woman  up-stairs. 

A  night  of  tears  !  for  the  gusty  rain 

Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  yet ; 

And  the  moon  looked  forth  as  though  in  pain. 
With  her  face  all  white  and  wet. 

Nobody  with  me  my  watch  to  keep. 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love  ; 

And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  the  chamber  up  above. 

Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place 
All  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside, 

But  the  good  young  Priest  with  the  Raphael-face, 
Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 

That  good  young  Priest  is  of  gentle  nerve. 
And  my  grief  had  moved  him  beyond  control ; 

For  his  lip  grew  white,  as  I  could  observe. 
When  he  speeded  her  parting  soul. 
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I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone  ; 

I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore  ; 
I  said  :  "  The  staff  of  my  life  is  gone, 

The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more. 

"  On  her  cold,  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear- 
Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 

"  It  is  set  all  round  with  rubies  red, 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 
For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled  ; 
For  each  pearl,  my  eyes  have  wept." 

And  I  said  :  "  The  thing  is  precious  to  me  ; 

They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  church-yard  clay  j 
It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be 

If  I  do  not  take  it  away." 

I  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 
And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creaked  for  fright. 

Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  I  came. 
Where  she  lay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  shone  over  her  winding-sheet. 
There,  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed  ; 

Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet. 
And  seven  about  her  head. 

As  I  stretched  my  hand  I  held  my  breath  ; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart ; 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death  ; 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

I  thought,  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there. 
It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  love  j 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear. 
And  I  could  feel  it  move. 
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'Twas  the  hand  of  a  man,  that  was  moving  slow 
O'er  the  heart  of  the  dead — from  the  other  side  ; 

And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  my  brow — 
"  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse  ?  "  I  cried. 

Opposite  me,  by  the  tapers'  light. 

The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved, 

Stood  oyer  the  corpse,  and  all  as  white, 
And  neither  of  us  moved."-' 

"  What  do  you  here,  my  friend  ?"....  The  man 
Looked  first  at  me,  and  then  at  the  dead. 

"  There  is  a  portrait  here,"  he  began  ; 
"There  is.     It  is  mine,"  I  said. 

Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  "  Yours,  no  doubt. 

The  portrait  was  till  a  month  ago, 
When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out. 

And  placed  mine  there,  I  know. " 

"  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,"  said  I. 

"A  month  ago,"  said  my  friend  to  me  ; 
"  And  in  your  throat,"  I  groaned,  "  you  lie  ! " 

He  answered :  "  Let  us  see." 

'  Enough  !  "  I  returned,  "  let  the  dead  decide  ; 
And  whose  soever  the  portrait  prove. 
His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried. 
Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love." 

We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place  ; 

We  opened  it  by  the  tapers'  shine  ; 
The  gems  were  all  unchanged  ;  the  face 

Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 

"  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least ! 

The  face  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 
"  Is  our  friend's,  the  Raphael-faced  young  Priest, 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died." 
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The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red, 
And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 

For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled, 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


TWO  LOVES  AND  A   LIFE. 

To  the  scaffold's  foot  she  came  : 
Leaped  her  black  eyes  into  ilame. 
Rose  and  fell  her  panting  breast — 
There  a  pardon  closely  press'd. 

She  had  heard  her  lover's  doom, 
Traitor  death  and  shameful  tomb — 
Heard  the  price  upon  his  head  ; 
"  I  will  save  him,"  she  had  said. 

"  Blue-eyed  Annie  loves  him  too, 
She  will  weep,  but  Ruth  will  do ; 
Who  should  save  him,  sore  distress'd, 
Who  but  she  who  loves  him  best  1 " 

To  the  scaffold  now  she  came, 
On  her  lips  there  rose  his  name. 
Rose,  and  yet  in  silence  died — 
Annie  nestled  by  his  side. 

Over  Annie's  face  he  bent, 
Round  her  waist  his  fingers  went ; 
'  Wife,"  he  called  her— called  Aer  "  wile  '." 
Simple  word  to  cost  a  life  ! 

In  Ruth's  breast  the  pardon  lay  ; 
But  she  coldly  turned  away  : 
"He  has  sealed  his  traitor  fate 
1  can  love,  and  I  can  hate." 
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"  Annie  is  his  wife,"  they  said. 
"  Be  it  wife,  then,  to  the  dead, 

Since  the  dying  she  will  mate  : 

I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate  ! " 

"  What  their  sin  ?    They  do  but  love ; 

Let  this  thought  thy  bosom  move." 

Came  the  jealous  answer  straight, 
"  1  can  love,  and  I  can  hate  ! " 

"  Mercy  ! "  still  they  cried.     But  she : 
"  Who  has  mercy  upon  me  ? 

Who?    My  life  is  desolate, 

I  can  love,  and  I  can  hate  ! " 

From  the  scaffold  stairs  she  went. 
Shouts  the  noonday  silence  rent ; 
All  the  air  was  quick  with  cries, 
"  See  the  traitor  !  see,  he  dies  ! " 

Back  she  looked,  with  stifled  scream. 
Saw  the  axe  upswinging  gleam : 
All  her  woman's  anger  died — 
"  From  the  king  ! "  she  faintly  cried — 

"  From  the  king.     His  name  behold  ! " 

Quick  the  parchment  she  unroU'd : 

Paused  the  axe  in  upward  swing — 
"  He  is  pardoned  !  "     "  Live  the  king !  "■ 

Glad  the  cry,  and  loud  and  long : 
All  about  the  scaffold  throng. 
There  entwining,  fold  in  fold. 
Raven  tresses,  locks  of  gold. 

There  against  Ruth's  tortured  breast 
Annie's  tearful  face  is  press'd, 
While  the  white  lips  murmuring  move, 
"  I  can  hate — but  I  can  love  ! " 

—  William  Sawyer, 
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ANNIE  AND   WILLIE'S  PRA  YER. 

TwAS  the  eve  before  Christmas  ;   ' '  Good-night "  had  been  said, 

And  Annie  and  Willie  had  crept  into  bed  ; 

There  were  tears  on  their  pillows,  and  tears  in  their  eyes, 

And  each  little  bosom  was  heaving  with  sighs, 

For  to-night  their  stern  father's  command  had  been  given 

That  they  should  retire  precisely  at  seven 

Instead  of  at  eight ;  for  they  troubled  him  more 

With  questions  unheard  of  than  ever  before  ; 

He  had  told  them  he  thought  this  delusion  a  sin. 

No  such  being  as  "  Santa  Claus  "  ever  had  been. 

And  he  hoped  after  this,  he  should  never  more  hear. 

How  he  scrambled  down  chimneys  with  presents,  each  year. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  two  little  heads. 

So  restlessly  tossed  on  their  soft  downy  beds. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  clock  on  the  steeple  tolled  ten — 
Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  till  then  ; 
When  Willie's  sad  face  from  the  blanket  did  peep. 
And  whispered,  "  Dear  Annie,  is  you  fast  asleep  ? 
"Why,  no,  brother  Willie,"  a  sweet  voice  replies, 
"  I've  tried  it  in  vain,  but  I  can't  shut  my  eyes  ; 
For  somehow,  it  makes  me  so  sorry  because 
Dear  papa  has  said  there  is  no  '  Santa  Claus '; 
Now  we  know  there  is,  and  it  can't  be  denied. 
For  he  came  every  year  before  mamma  died  ; 
But  then,  I've  been  thinking  that  she  used  to  pray. 
And  God  would  hear  everything  mamma  would  say. 
And  perhaps  she  asked  Him  to  send  Santa  Claus  here, 
With  the  sacks  full  of  presents  he  brought  every  year." 
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"  Well,  why  tan't  we  pay  dest  as  mamma  did  then, — 

And  ask  Him  to  send  him  with  pesents  aden  ?  " 

"  I've  been  thinking  so,  too,''  and,  without  a  word  more 

Four  little  bare  feet  bounded  out  on  the  floor, 

And  four  little  knees  the  soft  carpet  pressed. 

And  two  tiny  hands  were  clasped  close  to  each  breast. 

"  Now,  Willie,  you  know  we  must  firmly  believe. 

That  the  presents  we  ask  for  we're  sure  to  receive  ; 

You  must  wait  just  as  still  till  I  say  the  '  Amen,' 

And  by  that  you  will  kwow  that  your  turn  has  come  then. 

Oear  Jesus,  look  down  on  my  brother  and  me, 

And  grant  us  the  favor  we  are  asking  of  Thee, 

I  want  a  wax  dolly,  a  tea-set  and  ring, 

And  an  ebony  work-box  that  shuts  with  a  spring  ; 

Bless  papa — ^dear  Jesus,  and  cause  him  to  see 

That  Santa  Claus  loves  us  far  better  than  he  ; 

Don't  let  him  get  fretful  and  angry  again. 

At  dear  brother  Willie,  and  Annie,  Amen  ! " 

"  Peas  Desus,  'et  Santa  Taus  tum  down  to-night, 

And  bing  us  some  pesents  before  it  is  'ight ; 

I  want  he  should  div  me  a  nice  ittle  sed. 

With  bight,  shiny  unners,  and  all  painted  yed  ; 

A  box  full  of  tandy,  a  book  and  a  toy, — 

Amen, — and  then,  Desus,  I'll  be  a  dood  boy." 

Their  prayers  being  ended  they  raised  up  their  heads, 
And  with  hearts  light  and  cheerful  again  sought  their  beds ; 
They  were  soon  lost  in  slumber  both  peaceful  and  deep, 
And  with  fairies  in  dreamland  were  roaming  in  sleep. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  little  French  clock  had  struck  ten, 
Ere  the  father  had  thought  of  his  children  again  ; 
He  seems  now  to  hear  Annie's  half  suppressed  sighs, 
And  to  see  the  big  tears  stand  in  Willie's  blue  eyes  ; 
"  I  was  harsh  with  my  darlings,"  he  mentally  said, 
"And  should  not  have  sent  them  so  early  to  bed  ; 
But  then  I  was  troubled — my  feelings  found  vent. 
For  bank-stock  to-day  has  gone  down  ten  per  cent. 
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But  of  course  they've  fcrgotten  their  troubles  ere  this, 

And  that  I  denied  them  the  thrice-asked-for  kiss  ; 

But  just  to  make  sure  I'll  steal  up  to  their  door. 

For  I  never  spoke  harsh  to  my  darlings  before." 

So  saying,  he  softly  ascended  the  stairs, 

And  arrived  at  the  door  to  hear  both  of  their  prayers. 

His  Annie's  "  bless  papa,"  draws  forth  the  big  tears, 

And  Willie's  grave  promise  falls  sweet  on  his  ears. 

"  Strange,  strange  I'd  forgotten,''  said  he  with  a  sigh, 

"  How  I  longed  when  a  child  to  have  Christmas  draw  nigh. 

I'll  atone  for  my  harshness,"  he  inwardly  said, 

"  By  answering  their  prayers,  ere  I  sleep  in  my  bed." 


Then  he  turned  to  the  stairs,  and  softly  went  down, 

Threw  off  velvet  slippers  and  silk  dressing-gown  ; 

Donned  hat,  coat,  and  boots,  and  was  out  in  the  street, 

A  millionaire  forcing  the  cold,  driving  sleet. 

Nor  stopped  he  until  he  had  bought  everything, 

From  the  box  full  of  candy  to  the  tiny  gold  ring. 

Indeed  he  kept  adding  so  much  to  his  store. 

That  the  various  presents  outnumbered  a  score  ; 

Then  homeward  he  turned  with  his  holiday  load. 

And  with  Aunt  Mary's  aid  in  the  nursery  'twas  stowed. 

Miss  Dolly  was  seated  beneath  a  pine  tree, 

By  the  side  of  a  table  spread  out  for  a  tea  ; 

A  work-box  well  filled  in  the  centre  was  laid. 

And  on  it  the  ring  for  which  Annie  had  prayed  ; 

A  soldier  in  uniform  stood  by  a  sled. 

With  bright  shining  runners,  and  all  painted  red  ; 

There  were  balls,  dogs,  and  horses,  books  pleasing  to  see, 

And  birds  of  all  colors  were  perched  in  the  tree. 

While  Santa  Claus  laughing  stood  up  in  the  top^ 

As  if  getting  ready  more  presents  to  drop. 

And  as  the  fond  father  the  picture  surveyed, 

He  thought,  for  his  trouble  he  had  amply  been  paid  ; 

And  he  said  to  himself  as  he  brushed  off  a  tear, 

"  I'm  happier  to-night  than  I've  been  for  a  year ; 
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I've  enjoyed  more  true  pleasure  than  ever  before, — 
What  care  I  if  bank-stocks  fall  ten  per  cent.  more. 
Hereafter  I'll  make  it  a  rule,  I  believe, 
To  have  Santa  Claus  visit  us  each  Christmas  eve." 
So  thinking,  he  gently  extinguished  the  light, 
And  tripped  down  the  stairs  to  retire  for  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  beams  of  the  bright  morning  sun 
Put  the  darkness  to  flight,  and  the  stars,  one  by  one, 
Four  little  blue  eyes  out  of  sleep  opened  wide, 
And  at  the  same  moment  the  presents  espied  ; 
Then  out  of  their  beds  they  sprang  with  a  bound, 
And  the  very  gifts  prayed  for  were  all  of  them  found  ; 
They  laughed  and  they  cried  in  their  innocent  glee. 
And  shouted  for  "  papa  "  to  come  quick  and  see 
What  presents  old  Santa  Claus  brought  in  the  night, 
(Just  the  things  that  they  wanted)  and  left  before  light ; 
"And  now,"  added  Annie,  in  a  voice  soft  and  low, 
"  You  '11  believe  there 's  a  Santa  Claus,  papa,  I  know ''; 
While  dear  little  Willie  climbed  up  on  his  knee. 
Determined  no  secret  between  them  should  be. 
And  told  in  soft  whispers  how  Annie  had  said. 
That  their  blessed  mamma  so  long  ago  dead. 
Used  to  kneel  down  and  pray  by  the  side  of  her  chair. 
And  that  God,  up  in  Heaven,  had  answered  her  prayer  ! 
"Then  we  dot  up,  and  payed  dust  as  well  as  we  tould, 
And  Dod  answered  our  payers  ;  now  wasn't  He  dood?" 
"  I  should  say  that  He  was  if  He  sent  you  all  these. 
And  knew  just  what  presents  my  children  would  please, — 
Well,  well,  let  him  think  so,  the  dear  little  elf, 
'T would  be  cruel  to  tell  him  I  did  it  myself." 

Blind  father  !  who  caused  your  proud  heart  to  relent. 
And  the  hasty  word  spoken  so  soon  to  repent  ? 
'Twas  the  Being  who  made  you  steal  softly  up-stairs. 
And  made  you  His  agent  to  answer  their  prayers. 

— Sophia  P.  Snow. 
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THERE'LL  BE  ROOM  IN  HEA  VEN. 

She  was  a  little  old  woman,  very  plainly  dressed 
in  black  bombazine  that  had  seen  much  careful  wear; 
her  bonnet  was  very  old-fashioned,  and  people  stared 
at  her  tottering  up  the  aisle  of  the  church,  evidently 
bent  on  securing  one  of  the  best  seats,  for  a  great 
man  ■  preached  that  day.  The  house  was  filled  with 
splendidly  dressed  people  who  had  heard  of  the  fame 
of  the  preacher,  of  his  learning,  his  intellect,  and 
goodness,  and  they  wondered  at  the  presumption  of 
the  poor  old  woman.  She  must  have  been  in  her 
dotage,  for  she  picked  out  the  pew  of  the  richest  and 
proudest  member  of  the  church  and  took  a  seat. 
The  three  ladies  who  were  seated  there  beckoned  to 
the  sexton,  who  bent  over  the  intruder  and  whispered 
something,  but  she  was  hard  of  hearing,  and  smiled 
a  little  withered  smile,  as  she  said,  gently  :  "  Oh,  I'm 
quite  comfortable  here,  quite  comfortable." 

"  But  you  are  not  wanted  here,"  said  the  sexton, 
pompously ;  "  there  is  not  room.  Come  with  me, 
my  good  woman ;  I  will  see  that  you  have  a  seat." 

"  Not  room,"  said  the  old  woman,  looking  at  her 
shrunken  proportions,  and  then  at  the  fine  ladies. 
"  Why,  I  am  not  crowded  a  bit.  I  rode  ten  miles  to 
hear  the  sermon  to-day,  because " 

But  here  the  sexton  took  her  by  the  arm,  shook 
her  roughly  in  a  polite  underhand  way,  and  then  she 
took  the  hint.  Her  faded  old  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
her  chin  quivered  ;  but  she  rose  meekly  and  left  the 
pew.  Turning  quietly  to  the  ladies,  who  were  spread- 
ing their  rich  dresses  over  the  space  she  left  vacant, 
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she  said  gently  :  "  I  hope,  my  dears,  there'll  be  room 
in  heaven  for  us  all."  Then  she  followed  the  pomp- 
ous sexton  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  where,  in  the 
last  pew,  she  was  seated  between  a  threadbare  girl 
and  a  shabby  old  man. 

"  She  must  be  crazy,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  in  the 
pew  which  she  had  first  occupied.     "  What  can  an 

ignorant  old  woman  like  her  want  to  hear  Dr. 

preach  for  ?  She  would  not  be  able  to  understand 
a  word  he  said." 

"  Those  people  are  so  persistent.  The  idea  of  her 
forcing  herself  into  our  pew.     Isn't  that  voluntary 

lovely  !     There's  Dr. coming  out  of  the  vestry. 

Is  he  not  grand  ?  " 

"  Splendid  !  What  a  stately  man  !  You  know  he 
has  promised  to  dine  with  us  while  he  is  here." 

He  was  a  commanding-looking  man,  and  as  the 
organ  voluntary  stopped,  and  he  looked  over  the 
great  crowd  of  worshippers  gathered  in  the  vast 
church,  he  seemed  to  scan  every  face.  His  hand 
was  on  the  Bible  when  suddenly  he  leaned  over  the 
reading-desk  aad  beckoned  to  the  sexton,  who  ob- 
sequiously mounted  the  steps  to  receive  a  mysteri- 
ous message.  And  then  the  three  ladies  in  the 
grand  pew  were  electrified  to  see  him  take  his  way 
the  whole  length  of  the  church  to  return  with  the 
old  woman,  when  he  placed  her  in  the  front  pew  of 
all,  its  other  occupants  making  willing  room  for  her. 
The  great  preacher  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of 
recognition,  and  then  the  services  proceeded,  and  he 
preached  a  sermon  that  struck  fire  from  every  heart. 

"  Who  was  she  ? "  asked  the  ladies  who  could  not 
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make  room  for  her,  as  they  passed  the  sexton  at  the 
door. 

"  The  preacher's  mother,"  was  the  reply. 
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It  ain't  the  funniest  thing  a  man  can  do — 

Existing  in  a  country  when  it's  new  ; 

Nature,  who  moved  in  first — a  good  long  while — 

Has  things  already  somewhat  her  own  style, 

And  she  don't  want  her  woodland  splendors  battered. 

Her  rustic  furniture  broke  up  and  scattered, 

Her  paintings,  which  long  years  ago  were  done 

By  that  old  splendid  artist-king,  the  sun. 

Torn  down  and  dragged  in  civilization's  gutter, 

Or  sold  to  purchase  settlers'  bread  and  butter. 

She  don't  want  things  exposed  from  porch  to  closet, 

And  so  she  kind  o'  nags  the  man  who  does  it. 

She  carries  in  her  pockets  bags  of  seeds. 

As  general  agent  of  the  thriftiest  weeds  ; 

She  sends  her  blackbirds,  in  the  early  morn. 

To  superintend  his  fields  of  planted  corn  ; 

She  gives  him  rain  past  any  duck's  desire — 

Then  maybe  several  weeks  of  quiet  fire  ; 

She  sails  mosquitoes — leeches  perched  on  wings— 

To  poison  him  with  blood-devouring  stings  ; 

She  loves  her  ague-muscle  to  display. 

And  shake  him  up — say  every  other  day; 

With  thoughtful,  conscientious  care  she  makes 

Those  travelin'  poison-bottles,  rattlesnakes  ; 

She  finds  time,  'mongst  her  other  family  cares, 

To  keep  in  stock  good  wildcats,  wolves,  and  bears. 

Well,  when  I  first  infested  this  retreat. 

Things  to  my  view  looked  frightful  incomplete  ; 
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But  I  had  come  with  heart-thrift  in  my  song, 
And  brought  my  wife  and  plunder  right  along ; 
I  hadn't  a  round-trip  ticket  to  go  back, 
And  if  I  had  there  wasn't  no  railroad  track  ; 
And  drivin'  East  was  what  I  couldn't  endure  t 
I  hadn't  started  on  a  circular  tour. 

My  girl-wife  was  as  brave  as  she  was  good, 
And  helped  me  every  blessfed  way  she  could  ; 
She  seemed  to  take  to  every  rough  old  tree. 
As  sing'lar  as  when  first  she  took  to  me. 
She  kep'  our  little  log-house  neat  as  wax, 
And  once  I  caught  her  fooling  with  my  axe. 
She  learned  a  hundred  masculine  things  to  do : 
She  aimed  a  shot-gun  pretty  middlin'  true. 
Although,  in  spite  of  my  express  desire, 
She  always  shut  her  eyes  before  she'd  fire. 
She  hadn't  the  muscle  (though  she  Aac/  the  heart) 
In  outdoor  work  to  take  an  active  part ; 
Though  in  our  firm  of  Duty  and  Endeavor 
She  wasn't  no  silent  partner  whatsoever. 
When  I  was  logging,  burning,  choppin'  wood, 
She'd  linger  round  and  help  me  all  she  could, 
And  kep'  me  fresh-ambitious  all  the  while. 
And  lifted  tons  just  with  her  voice  and  smile. 
With  no  desire  my  glory  for  to  rob. 
She  used  to  stan'  around  and  boss  the  job  ; 
And  when  first-class  success  my  hands  befell. 
Would  proudly  say,  "  We  did  that  pretty  well !  " 
She  was  delicious,  both  to  hear  and  see — 
That  pretty  wife-girl  that  kep'  house  for  me. 

Well,  neighborhoods  meant  counties  in  those  days  ; 

The  roads  didn't  have  accommodating  ways  ; 

And  maybe  weeks  would  pass  before  she'd  see — 

And  much  less  talk  with — any  one  but  me. 

The  Indians  sometimes  showed  their  sun-baked  faces, 

But  they  didn't  teem  with  conversational  graces  ; 
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Some  ideas  from  the  birds  and  trees  she  stole. 

But  'twasn't  like  talking  with  a  human  soul ; 

And  finally  I  thought  that  I  could  trace 

A  half  heart-hunger  peering  from  her  face. 

Then  she  would  drive  it  back  and  shut  the  door  ; 

Of  course  that  only  made  me  see  it  more. 

'Twas  hard  to  see  her  give  her  life  to  mine, 

Making  a  steady  effort  not  to  pine  ; 

'Twas  hard  to  hear  that  laugh  bloom  out  each  minute, 

And  recognize  the  seeds  of  sorrow  in  it. 

No  misery  makes  a  close  observer  mourn 

Like  hopeless  grief  with  hopeful  courage  borne  ; 

There's  nothing  sets  the  sympathies  to  paining 

Like  a  complaining  woman  uncomplaining. 

It  always  draws  my  breath  out  into  sighs 

To  see  a  brave  look  in  a  woman's  eyes. 

Well,  she  went  on,  as  plucky  as  could  be. 

Fighting  the  foe  she  thought  I  did  not  see. 

And  using  her  heart-horticultural  powers 

To  turn  that  forest  to  a  bed  of  flowers. 

You  cannot  check  an  unadmitted  sigh, 

And  so  I  had  to  soothe  her  on  the  sly. 

And  secretly  to  help  her  draw  her  load  ; 

And  soon  it  came  to  be  an  up-hill  road. 

Hard  work  bears  hard  upon  the  average  pulse, 

Even  with  satisfactory  results  ; 

But  when  effects  are  scarce,  the  heavy  strain 

Falls  dead  and  solid  on  the  heart  and  brain. 

And  when  we're  bothered,  it  will  oft  occur 

We  seek  blame-timber  ;  and  I  lit  on  her  ; 

And  looked  at  her  with  daily  lessening  favor. 

For  what  I  knew  she  couldn't  help,  to  save  her. 

And  Discord,  when  he  once  had  called  and  seen  us, 

Came  round  quite  often,  and  edged  in  between  us. 

One  night,  when  I  came  home  unusual  late. 
Too  hungry  and  too  tired  to  feel  first-rate. 
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Her  supper  struck  me  wrong  (though  I'll  allow 
She  hadn't  much  to  strike  with,  anyhow); 
And  when  I  went  to  milk  the  cows,  and  found 
They'd  wandered  from  their  usual  feeding  ground. 
And  maybe'd  left  a  few  long  miles  behind  'em. 
Which  I  must  copy,  if  I  meant  to  find  'em, 
Flash-quick  the  stay-chains  of  my  temper  broke, 
And  in  a  trice  these  hot  words  I  had  spoke : 
"You  ought  to've  kept  the  animals  in  view, 
And  drove  'em  in  ;  you'd  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  heft  of  all  our  life  on  me  must  fall ; 
You  just  lie  round,  and  let  me  do  it  all." 

That  speech — it  hadn't  been  gone  a  half  a  minute 

Before  I  saw  the  cold  black  poison  in  it ; 

And  I'd  have  given  all  I  had,  and  more, 

To've  only  safely  got  it  back  indoor. 

I'm  now  what  most  folks  "  well-to-do  "  would  call : 

I  feel  to-day  as  if  I'd  give  it  all. 

Provided  I  through  fifty  years  might  reach 

And  kill  and  bury  that  half-minute  speech. 

She  handed  back  no  words,  as  I  could  hear  ; 

She  didn't  frown  ;  she  didn't  shed  a  tear  ; 

Half  proud,  half  crushed  she  stood  and  looked  me  o'er 

Like  some  one  she  had  never  seen  before  ! 

But  such  a  sudden  anguish-lit  surprise 

I  never  viewed  before  in  human  eyes. 

(I've  seen  it  oft  enough  since  in  a  dream  ; 

It  sometimes  wakes  me  like  a  midnight  scream). 

Next  morning,  when,  stone-faced,  but  heavy-hearted. 
With  dinner  pail  and  sharpened  axe  I  started 
Away  for  my  day's  work — she  watched  the  door. 
And  followed  me  half-way  to  it  or  more  ; 
And  I  was  just  a-turning  round  at  this, 
A-asking  for  my  usual  good-bye  kiss  ; 
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But  on  her  lip  I  saw  a  proudish  curve, 
And  in  her  eye  a  shadow  of  reserve  ; 
And  she  had  shown — perhaps  half  unawares — 
Some  little  independent  breakfast  airs  ; 
And  so  the  usual  parting  didn't  occur, 
Although  her  eyes  invited  me  to  her ; 
Or  rather  half  invited  me,  for  she 
Didn't  advertise  to  furnish  kisses  free  ; 
You  always  Tiad — that  is,  I  had — to  pay 
Full  market  price,  and  go  more'n  half  the  way. 
So,  with  a  short  "  Good-bye,"  I  shut  the  door, 
And  left  her  as  I  never  had  before. 
But  when  at  noon  my  lunch  I  came  to  eat. 
Put  up  by  her  so  delicately  neat — 
Choicer,  somewhat,  than  yesterday's  had  been. 
And  some  fresh,  sweet-eyed  pansies  she'd  put  in — 
"  Tender  and  pleasant  thoughts,"  I  knew  they  meant- 
It  seemed  as  if  her  kiss  with  me  she'd  sent ; 
Then  I  became  once  more  her  humble  lover. 
And  said,  "  To-night  I'll  ask  forgiveness  of  her." 

I  went  home  over-early  on  that  eve. 
Having  contrived  to  make  myself  believe 
By  various  signs  I  kind  o'  knew  and  guessed, 
A  thunder-storm  was  coming  from  the  west. 
('Tis  strange,  when  one  sly  reason  fills  the  heart, 
How  many  honest  ones  will  take  its  part : 
A  dozen  first-class  reasons  said  'twas  right 
That  I  should  strike  home  early  on  that  night.) 

Half  out  of  breath,  the  cabin  door  I  swung. 
With  tender  heart-words  trembling  on  my  tongue  ; 
But  all  within  looked  desolate  and  bare  : 
My  house  had  lost  its  soul, — she  was  not  there  ! 
A  pencilled  note  was  on  the  table  spread. 
And  these  are  something  like  the  words  it  said : 
"  The  cows  have  strayed  away  again,  I  fear  ; 
I  watched  them  pretty  close  |  don't  gcold  me,  dear. 
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And  where  they  are,  I  think  I  nearly  know : 
I  heard  the  bell  not  very  long  ago.  .  .  . 
I've  hunted  for  them  all  the  afternoon  ; 
I'll  try  once  more— I  think  I'll  find  them  soon. 
Dear,  if  a  burden  I  have  been  to  you, 
And  haven't  helped  you  as  I  ought  to  do, 
Let  old-time  memories  my  forgiveness  plead  ; 
I've  tried  to  do  my  best — I  have  indeed. 
Darling,  piece  out  with  love  the  strength  I  lack, 
And  have  kind  words  for  me  when  I  get  back." 

Scarce  did  I  give  this  letter  sight  and  tongue — 

Some  swift-blown  rain-drops  to  the  window  clung. 

And  from  the  clouds  a  rough,  deep  growl  proceeded : 

My  thunder-storm  had  come,  now  'twasn't  needed. 

I  rushed  outdoor.     The  air  was  stained  with  black : 

Night  had  come  early  on  the  storm-cloud's  back : 

And  everything  kept  dimming  to  the  siglit, 

Save  when  the  clouds  threw  their  electric  light ; 

When,  for  a  flash,  so  clean-cut  was  the  view, 

I'd  think  I  saw  her — knowing  'twas  not  true. 

Through  my  small  clearing  dashed  wide  sheets  of  spray. 

As  if  the  ocean  waves  had  lost  their  way  ; 

Scarcely  a  pause  the  thunder-battle  made. 

In  the  bold  clamor  of  its  cannonade. 

And  she,  while  I  was  sheltered,  dry  and  warm, 

Was  somewhere  in  the  clutches  of  this  storm  ! 

She  who,  when  storm-frights  found  her  at  her  best, 

Had  always  hid  her  white  face  on  my  breast ! 

My  dog,  who'd  skirmished  round  me  all  the  day, 
Now  crouched  and  whimpering,  in  a  corner  lay  ; 
I  dragged  him  by  the  collar  to  the  wall, 
I  pressed  his  quivering  muzzle  to  a  shawl — 
Trafck  her,  old  boy  !  "  I  shouted  ;  and  he  whined. 
Matched  eyes  with  me,  as  if  to  read  my  mind. 
Then  with  a  yell  went  tearing  through  the  wood. 
I  followed  him,  as  faithful  as  I  could, 
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No  pleasure-trip  was  that,  through  flood  aiid  flame ; 

We  raced  with  death  ;  we  hunted  noble  game. 

All  night  we  dragged  the  woods  without  avail ; 

The  ground  got  drenched — we  could  not  keep  the  trail. 

Three  times  again  my  cabin  home  I  found, 

Half  hoping  she  might  be  there  safe  and  sound  ; 

But  each  time  twas  an  unavailing  care : 

My  house  had  lost  its  soul ;  she  was  not  there  ! 

When,  climbing  the  wet  trees,  next  morning-sun 
Laughed  at  the  ruin  that  the  night  had  done. 
Bleeding  and  drenched,  by  toil  and  sorrow  bent, 
Back  to  what  used  to  be  my  home  I  went. 
But  as  I  neared  our  little  clearing-ground — 
Listen  ! — I  heard  the  cow-bell's  tinkling  sound. 
The  cabin  door  was  just  a  bit  ajar  ; 
It  gleamed  upon  my  glad  eyes  like  a  star. 

"  Brave  heart,"  I  said,  "  for  such  a  fragile  form  ! 
She  made  them  guide  her  homeward  through  the  storm  ! " 
Such  pangs  of  joy  I  never  felt  before. 

"  You've  come  ! "  I  shouted,  and  rushed  through  the  door. 

Yes,  she  had  come — and  gone  again.     She  lay 
With  all  her  young  life  crushed  and  wrenched  away — 
Lay,  the  heart-ruins  of  our  home  among. 
Not  far  from  where  I  killed  her  with  my  tongfue. 
The  rain-drops  glittered  'mid  her  hair's  long  strands, 
The  forest  thorns  had  torn  her  feet  and  hands, 
And  'midst  the  tears — brave  tears — that  one  could  trace 
Upon  the  pale  but  sweetly  resolute  face, 
I  once  again  the  mournful  words  could  read, 
"  I've  tried  to  do  my  best — I  have,  indeed." 

And  now  I'm  mostly  done  ;  my  story's  o'er ; 
Part  of  it  never  breathed  the  air  before, 
'Tisn't  ovf  r-usual,  it  must  be  allowed, 
To  volunteer  heart-history  to  a  crowd, 
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And  scatter  'mongst  them  confidential  tears, 
But  you'll  protect  an  old  man  with  his  years  ; 
And  vvhereso'er  this  siory's  voice  can  reach, 
This  is  the  sermon  I  would  have  it  preach : 

Boys  flying  kites  haul  in  their  white-winged  birds  : 
Y&u  can't  do  that  way  when  you're  flying  words  : 
"  Careful  with  fire,"  is  good  advice  we  know  : 
"  Careful  with  words,"  is  ten  times  doubly  so. 
Thoughts  unexpressed  may  sometimes  fall  back  dead. 
But  God  Himself  can't  kill  them  when  they're  said  ! 
You  have  my  life-grief :  do  not  think  a  minute 
'Twas  told  to  take  up  time.     There's  business  in  it. 
It  sheds  advice  ;  whoe'er  will  take  and  live  it, 
Is  welcome  to  the  pain  it  costs  to  give  it. 

—  Will  Carletan. 
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The  fettered  spirits  linger 

In  purgatorial  pain. 
With  penal  fires  effacing 

Their  last  faint  earthly  stain, 
Which  Life's  imperfect  sorrow 

Had  tried  to  cleanse  in  vain. 

Yet,  on  each  feast  of  Mary, 

Their  sorrow  finds  release, 
For  the  Great  Archangel  M  ichael 

Comes  down  and  bids  it  cease  ; 
And  the  name  of  these  brief  respites 

Is  called  "Our  Lady's  Peace." 

Yet  once — so  runs  the  legend — 

When  the  Archangel  came, 
And  all  these  holy  spirits 

Rejoiced  at  Mary's  name, 
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,        One  voice  alone  was  wailing, 
Still  wailing  on  the  same. 

And  though  a  great  Te  Deum 

The  happy  echoes  woke, 
This  one  discordant  wailing 

Through  the  sweet  voices  broke  : 
So  when  St.  Michael  questioned. 

Thus  the  poor  spirit  spoke  : 

"  I  am  not  cold  or  thankless. 
Although  I  still  complain  ; 
I  prize  our  Lady's  blessing. 
Although  it  comes  in  vain 
To  still  my  bitter  anguish, 
Or  quench  my  ceaseless  pain. 

"  On  earth  a  heart  that  loved  me 
Still  lives  and  mourns  me  there, 

And  the  shadow  of  his  anguish 
Is  more  than  I  can  bear  ; 

All  the  torment  that  I  suffer 
Is  the  thought  of  his  despair. 

"  The  evening  of  my  bridal. 
Death  took  my  life  away  : 

Not  all  love's  passionate  pleading 
Could  gain  an  hour's  delay. 

And  he  I  left  has  suffered 
A  whole  year  since  that  day. 

"  If  I  could  only  see  him — 

If  I  could  only  go 
And  speak  one  word  of  comfort 

And  solace — then  I  know 
He  would  endure  with  patience. 

And  strive  against  his  woe." 
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Thus  the  Archangel  answered : 

"  Your  time  of  pain  is  brief, 
And  soon  the  peace  of  Heaven 

Will  give  you  full  relief  ; 
Yet  if  his  earthly  comfort 

So  much  outweighs  your  grief. 


"  Then,  through  a  special  mercy 

I  offer  you  this  grace — 
You  may  seek  him  who  mourns  you, 

And  look  upon  his  face, 
And  speak  to  him  of  comfort 

For  one  short  minute's  space. 

"  But  when  that  time  is  ended, 

Return  here,  and  remain 
A  thousand  years  in  torment, 

A  thousand  years  in  pain  ; 
Thus  dearly  must  you  purchase 

The  comfort  he  will  gain.'' 


The  lime-trees'  shade  at  evening 
Is  spreading  broad  and  wide  ; 

Beneath  their  fragrant  arches. 
Pace  slowly,  side  by  side, 

In  low  and  tender  converse, 
A  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride. 

The  night  is  calm  and  stilly, 

No  other  sound  is  there 
Except  their  happy  voices  ; 

What  is  that  cold  bleak  air 
That  passes  through  the  lime-trees. 

And  stirs  the  Bridegroom's  hair  ? 
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While  one  low  cry  of  anguish, 
Like  the  last  dying  wail 

Of  some  dumb,  hunted  creature, 
Is  borne  upon  the  gale — 

Why  does  the  Bridegroom  shudder 
And  turn  so  deathly  pale  ? 


Near  Purgatory's  entrance 

The  radiant  Angels  wait ; 
It  was  the  great  St.  Michael 

Who  closed  that  gloomy  gate. 
When  the  poor  wandering  spirit 

Came  back  to  meet  her  fate. 

'  Pass  on,"  thus  spoke  the  Angel ; 

"  Heaven's  joy  is  deep  and  vast  • 
Pass  on,  pass  on,  poor  spirit. 

For  Heaven  is  yours  at  last ; 
In  that  one  minute's  anguish 
Your  thousand  years  have  passed. " 

— Adelaide  Procter 


THE  WOOLEN  DOLL. 

A  maniac's  story. 

A  WEARY,  cowering  figure, 

Huddling  to  the  wall, 
A  mass  of  golden  hair,  a  sallow  face, 

And  that  is  all  ! 
A  wretched,  blank,  lost  mind, — 

Whose  only  thought 
Rests  in  the  foolish  toy 

1  he  poor,  thin  hands  have  wrought. 
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A  simple  woolen  doll, 

Clasped  to  her  lonely  breast, 
Gazed  wildly  on  at  times, 

Then  closer  pressed. 
The  others  sneeringly  pass  by 

While  here  and  there 
Stops  one  more  curious. 

To  banter  or  to  stare. 

"  Father  is  coming,  darling, — 

There, — don't  cry  ; 
He  won't  be  gone  for  long. 

He'll  come  by  and  by. 
You  know  he's  gone  away,  my  sweet. 

To  be  a  sailor  on  the  sea  ; 
Gone  far  away,  my  pet,  with  words 

Of  love  for  you  and  me. 

"  They  tell  me  he  is  dead,  my  dear ; 

But  never  mind. 
He  wouldn't  go  up  there  and  leave 

Us  here  behind. 
He  told  us,  darling,  when  he  went, 

He  would  come  back  again  ; 
And  he  would  never  break  his  word. 

The  truest,  best  of  men. 

"  Ah,  sir  !  I  see  you're  smiling, 

And,  with  alarm. 
Draws  back  the  sweet  lady 

Hanging  on  your  arm — 
Miss,  I  was  handsome  once, 

But  all  this  woe. 
This  misery,  and  grief,  and  shame, 

Have  brought  me  low. 

"  Look  at  me  with  those  large  blue  eyes, 
That  tell  of  love,— 
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Such  eyes  as  sometimes  beam  on  me 

From  heaven  above. 
I  know  your  heart  is  good  as  is  your  face, 

And  I  will  tell 
To  you  the  sad,  sad  story, 

They  all  know  so  well. 

"  Father  was  stern,  and  cold,  and  proud. 

And  when  James  said — 
'  Let  Rose,  sir,  be  my  wife, 
I  love  the  maid,' — 
He  laughed  at  him,  and,  with  a  sneer, 

Sent  him  away — 
God  grant,  ma'am,  you  may  never  know 
The  sorrows  of  that  day. 

"  I  loved  him  with  a  girl's  first  love. 

And,  when  he  came 
With  father's  surly  message. 

Full  of  shame, 
I  cheered  him  as  I  best  knew  how. 

Gave  him  my  hand. 
Promised,  through  life,  with  him 

Alone  I'd  stand. 

"  It  was  in  the  winter,  sir. 

When  all  was  dead. 
And  snow  was  on  the  ground, 

That  we  two  fled. 
A  good,  kind  parson  married  us, 

Dear  soul ! 
I  often,  often  think  of  him 

In  this  dark  hole. 

"  Then  came  trouble — no  work,  no  bread  ; 
And  one  October  mom. 
When  all  was  dark  and  drear. 
The  child  was  bom. 
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See,  he's  a  pretty  boy,  sweet  pet, 
With  just  his  father's  face  ; 

But,  oh  !  the  good  God  grant. 
Without  poor  James'  disgrace. 

"  Things  went  from  bad  to  worse — 

He  took  to  drink. 
To  gambling,  robbery,  and  shame — 

I  cannot  think — 
Oh,  no — ^he  was  mad  then,  I  feel 

His  was  too  good  a  heart 
To  do  aught  ever  that  would 

Make  mine  smart. 

"  It  came  at  last — the  bitter  hour — 

Hot  words,  a  blow — 
He  beat  me  cruelly — 

So,  darling,  so — 
And  then  we  parted,  and  he  went 

Off  on  the  sea. 
Leaving  the  dark,  blank  world 

To  baby  here,  and  me. 

'  '  Heard  from  him  since  ? '  you  ask, 

No,  ma'am,  never, 
Yet  baby  here  and  I 

Were  waiting  ever — 
Waiting  to  hear  his  voice  once  more. 

To  see  his  face. 
To  welcome  him  home  again 

With  a  long,  last  embrace. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  'tis  sad  to  sit  here. 

Far  away  from  home. 
Waiting  for  one  perhaps 

Will  never  come. 
They  tell  me  he  is  dead,  these  people, 
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Then  they  smile ; 
While  I  can  only  hope,  and  clasp 
My  child  the  while. 

"  Father  is  dead,  long  since,  they  say, 

Died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
Cut  from  the  wretched  tragedy 

In  which  he  played  a  part. 
Look,  look  !  see  how  the  baby  smiles  ! 

Give  him  a  penny,  do  ; 
God  grant,  ma'am,  all  such  misery 

May  never  come  to  you." 

Out  in  the  sparkling  sunshine. 

In  the  merry  autumn  air. 
Where  the  breeze,  in  gaily  passing. 

Kisses  a  cheek  most  fair — 
Within,  four  dark  and  dingy  walls. 

That  sigh  with  every  breath 
Of  the  mother,  with  her  woolen  doll. 

Dying  a  living  death. 

— George  W.  Hows. 
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Some  miners  were  sinking  a  shaft  in  Wales — 

(I  know  not  where,— but  the  facts  have  fill'd 
A  chink  in  my  brain,  while  other  tales 

Have  been  swept  away,  as  when  pearls  are  spill'd. 

One  pearl  rolls  into  a  chink  in  the  floor); — 
Somewhere,  then,  where  God's  light  is  kill'd. 

And  men  tear  in  the  dark,  at  the  earth's  heart-core, 

These  men  were  at  work,  when  their  axes  knock'd 
A  hole  in  a  passage  closed  years  before. 
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A  slip  in  the  earth,  I  suppose,  had  block'd 

This  gallery  suddenly  up,  with  a  heap 
Of  rubble,  as  safe  as  a  chest  is  lock'd, 

Till  these  men  pick'd  it ;  and  'gan  to  creep 
In,  on  all-fours.     Then  a  loud  shout  ran 
Round  the  black  roof — "  Here's  a  man  asleep  ! " 

They  all  push'd  forward,  and  scarce  a  span 

From  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  in  sooth,  the  lamp 
Fell  on  the  uptum'd  face  of  a  man. 

No  taint  of  death,  no  decaying  damp 

Had  touch'd  that  fair  young  brow,  whereon 
Courage  had  set  its  glorious  stamp. 

Calm  as  a  monarch  upon  his  throne, 

Lips  hard  clench'd,  no  shadow  of  fear, 
He  sat  there  taking  his  rest,  alone. 

He  must  have  been  there  for  many  a  year. 

The  spirit  had  fled  ;  but  there  was  its  shrine. 
In  clothes  of  a  century  old  or  near  ! 

The  dry  and  embalming  air  of  thymine 

Had  arrested  the  natural  hand  of  decay. 
Nor  faded  the  flesh,  nor  dimm'd  a  line. 

Who  was  he,  then  ?    No  man  could  say 

When  the  passage  had  suddenly  fallen  in- 
Its  memory,  even,  was  passed  away  I 

In  their  great  irough  arms,  begrimed  with  coai. 

They  .took  him  up,  as  a  tender  lass 
Will  carry  a  babe,  from  that  darksome  hole. 

To  the  outer  world  of  the  short  warm  grass. 

Then  up  spoke  one,  "  Let  us  send  for  Bess, 
She  is  seventy-nine,  come  Martinmas  ; 
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"  Older  than  any  one  here,  I  guess  ! 

Belike,  she  may  mind  when  the  wall  fell  there, 
And  remember  the  chap  by  his  comeliness." 

So  they  brought  old  Bess  with  her  silver  hair, 

To  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  the  dead  man  lay. 
Ere  the  flesh  had  crumbled  in  outer  air. 

And  the  crowd  around  him  all  gave  way. 

As  with  tottering  steps  old  Bess  drew  nigh. 
And  bent  o'er  the  face  of  the  unchanged  clay. 

Then  suddenly  rang  a  sharp,  low  cry  !  .  .  . 
Bess  sank  on  her  knees,  and  wildly  toss'd 
Her  wither'd  arms  in  the  summer  sky 

"  O  Willie  !  Willie  !  my  lad  !  my  lost ! 
The  Lord  be  praised  !  after  sixty  years 
I  see  you  again  !  .  .  .  .  The  tears  you  cost, 

"  O  Willie  darlin',  were  bitter  tears  !  .  .  .  . 
They  never  looked  for  ye  underground, 
They  told  me  a  tale  to  mock  my  fears  ! 

"  They  said  ye  were  auver  the  sea — ^ye'd  found 
A  lass  ye  loved  better  nor  me,  to  explain 
How  ye'd  a-vanish'd  fra  sight  and  sound  ! 

"  O  darlin',  a  long,  long  life  o'  pain 

I  ha'  lived  since  then  !  .  .  .  .  And  now  I'm  old, 
'Seems  a'most  as  if  youth  were  come  back  s^^n, 

"  Seeing  ye  there  wi'  your  locks  o'  gold. 

And  limbs  as  straight  as  ashen  beams,  .... 
I  a'most  forget  how  the  years  ha'  rolled 

"  Between  us  !  ....  O  Willie  !  how  strange  it  seems 
To  see  ye  here  as  I've  seen  ye  oft,  .... 
Auver  and  auver  again  in  dreams  ! " 
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In  broken  words  like  these,  with  soft 

Low  wails  she  rock'd  herself.     And  none 
Of  the  "rough  men  around  her  scoff'd. 

For  surely  a  sight  like  this,  the  sun 

Had  rarely  looked  upon.     Face  to  face, 
The  old  dead  love,  and  the  living  one  ! 

The  dead,  with  its  undimm'd  fleshly  grace. 

At  the  end  of  threescore  years  ;  the  quick, 
Pucker'd,  and  wither'd,  without  a  trace 

Of  its  warm  girl-beauty  !     A  wizard's  trick 

Bringing  the  youth  and  the  love  that  were 
Back  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  and  sick  ! 

Those  bodies  were  just  of  one  age  ;  yet  there 

Death,  clad  in  youth,  had  been  standing  still. 
While  Life  had  been  fretting  itself  threadbare  ! 

But  the  moment  was  come  ; — (as  a  moment  will 
To  all  who  have  loved,  and  have  parted  here, 
And  have  toil'd  alone  up  the  thorny  hill ; 

When,  at  the  top,  as  their  eyes  see  clear. 

Over  the  mists  in  the  vale  below. 
Mere  specks  their  trials  and  toils  appear, 

Beside  the  eternal  rest  they  know  !) 

Death  came  to  old  Bess  that  night,  and  gave 
The  welcome  summons  that  she  should  go. 

And  now,  though  the  rains  and  winds  may  rave 

Nothing  can  part  them.     Deep  and  wide, 
The  miners  that  evening  dug  one  grave. 

And  there,  while  the  summers  and  winters  glide. 
Old  Bess  and  young  Willie  sleep  side  by  side  ! 

— Hamilton  Aide, 
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Stay,  jailer  !  stay,  and  hear  my  woe  ! 

He  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee  ; 
For  what  I'm  now  too  well  I  know. 

And  what  I  was — and  what  should  be  ! 
I'll  rave  no  more  in  proud  despair — 

My  language  shall  be  mild,  though  sad  ; 
But  yet  I'll  firmly,  truly  swear, 

I  am  not  mad  !     I  am  not  mad  ! 

My  tyrant  foes  have  forged  the  tale 

Which  chains  me  in  this  dismal  cell ! 
My  fate  unknown  my  friends  bewail. 

Oh,  jailer,  haste  that  fate  to  tell ! 
Oh,  haste  my  father's  heart  to  cheer : 

His  heart,  at  once  'twill  grieve  and  glad, 
To  know,  though  chained  a  captive  here, 

I  am  not  mad  !     I  am  not  mad  !  .  .  .  . 

He  smiles  in  scorn — he  turns  the  key — 

He  quits  the  grate — I  knelt  in  vain  ! 
His  glimmering  lamp  still,  still  I  see — 

'Tis  gone — and  all  is  gloom  again  ! 
Cold,  bitter  cold  !  no  warmth,  no  light ! 

Life,  .^11  thy  comforts  once  I  had  ! 
Yet  here  I'm  chained,  this  freezing  night. 

Although  not  mad  !  no,  no  !  not  mad  ! 

'Tis  sure  some  dream — some  vision  vain  ! 

What !  I — the  child  of  rank  and  wealth — 
Am  I  the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain. 

Bereft  of  freedom,  friends,  and  health  ? 
Ah  !  while  I  dwell  on  blessings  fled. 

Which  never  more  my  heart  must  glad. 
How  aches  my  heart,  how  burns  my  head  ! 

But  'tis  not  mad  !  it  is  not  mad  ! 
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Hast  thou,  my  child,  forgot  ere  this 

A  parent's  face,  a  parent's  tongue  ? 
I'll  ne'er  forget  thy  parting  kiss. 

Nor  round  my  neck  how  fast  you  clung  ! 
Nor  how  with  me  you  sued  to  stay, 

Nor  how  that  suit  my  foes  forbade  ; 
Nor  how — I'll  drive  such  thoughts  away — 

They'll  make  me  mad  !  they'll  make  me  mad  ! 

Thy  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled  ! 

Thy  mild  blue  eyes,  how  bright  they  shone  ! 
None  ever  saw  a  lovelier  child  ! 

And  art  thou  now  forever  gone  ? 
And  must  I  never  see  thee  more. 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad  ? 
I  will  be  free  !     Unbar  the  door  ! 

I  am  not  mad  !     I  am  not  mad  !  .  .  .  . 

Oh,  hark  !  what  mean  those  yells  and  cries  ? 

His  chain  some  furious  madman  breaks  ! 
He  comes  !  I  see  his  glaring  eyes  ! 

Now,  now,  my  dungeon  grate  he  shakes  ! 
Help  !  help  !     He's  gone  !     Oh,  fearful  woe. 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  see  ! 
My  brain,  my  brain  !     I  know,  I  know 

I  am  not  mad — but  soon  shall  be  ! 

Yes,  soon  !  for  lo,  now,  while  I  speak, 

Mark  how  yon  demon's  eyeballs  glare  ! 
He  sees  me  !  now,  with  dreadful  shriek, 

He  whirls  a  serpent  high  in  air  ! 
Horror  !  the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 

Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crushed  and  sad  ! 
Aye,  laugh,  ye  fiends  !  I  feel  the  truth  ! 

Your  task  is  done— I'm  mad  !  I'm  mad  ! 

— M.  G.  Lewis. 
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Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewashed  walls, 

Where  the  dead  and  dying  lay, 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls. 

Somebody's  darling  was  borne  one  day. 
Somebody's  darling,  so  young  and  so  brave, 

Wearing  yet  on  his  pale,  sweet  face. 
Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave. 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood  grace. 

Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold 

Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair  young  brow. 
Pale  are  the  lips,  of  delicate  mould — 

Somebody's  darling  is  dying  now. 
Back  from  his  beautiful  blue-veined  brow 

Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold  ; 
Cross  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now. 

Somebody's  darling  is  stiff  and  cold. 

Kiss  him  once  for  somebody's  sake. 

Murmur  a  prayer  soft  and  low  ; 
One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take — 

They  were  somebody's  pride,  you  know. 
Somebody's  hand  had  rested  there  ; 

Was  it  a  mother's,  soft  and  white  ? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  the  waves  of  light  ? 

God  knows  best !     He  was  somebody's  love, 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there ; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above. 

Night  and  noon,  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away. 

Looking  so  handsome,  brave,  and  grand. 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay, 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 
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Somebody's  waiting  and  watching  for  him, 

Yearning  to  hold  him  again  to  their  heart, 
And  there  he  lies,  with  his  blue  eyes  dim. 

And  the  smiling,  childlike  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear  ; 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, 

"Somebody's  darling  slumbers  here." 
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When  morning  came,  and  they  could  speak  more 
calmly  on  the  subject  of  their  grief,  they  heard  how 
her  life  had  closed. 

She  had  been  dead  two  days.  They  were  all  about 
her  at  the  time,  knowing  that  the  end  was  drawing  on. 
She  died  soon  after  daybreak.  They  had  read  and 
talked  to  her  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  night,  but 
as  the  hours  crept  on,  she  sunk  to  sleep.  They  could 
tell  by  what  she  faintly  uttered  in  her  dreams,  that 
they  were  of  her  journeyings  with  the  old  man;  they 
were  of  no  painful  scenes,  but  of  those  who  had 
helped  and  used  them  kindly,  for  she  often  said, 
"  God  bless  you  !  "  with  great  fervor.  Waking,  she 
never  wandered  in  her  mind  but  once,  and  that  was 
at  beautiful  music  which  she  said  was  in  the  air. 
God  knows.     It  may  have  been. 

Opening  her  eyes  at  last,  from  a  very  quiet  sleep, 
she  begged  that  they  would  kiss  her  once  again. 
That  done,  she  turned  to  the  old  man  with  a  lovely 
smile  upon  her  face — such,  they  said,  as  they  had 
never  seen,  and  never  could  forget — and  clung  with 
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both  her  arms  about  his  neck.  They  did  not  know 
that  she  was  dead  at  first. 

She  had  spoken  very  often  of  the  two  sisters,  who, 
she  said,  were  like  dear  friends  to  her.  She  wished 
they  could  be  told  how  much  she  thought  about 
them,  and  how  she  had  watched  them  as  they  walked 
together  by  the  river-side  at  night.  She  would  like 
to  see  poor  Kit,  she  had  often  said  of  late.  She 
wished  there  was  somebody  to  take  her  love  to  Kit. 
And  even  then,  she  never  thought  or  spoke  about 
him  but  with  something  of  her  old,  clear,  merry 
laugh. 

For  the  rest,  she  had  never  murmured  or  com- 
plained ;  but,  with  a  quiet  mind,  and  manner  quite 
unaltered — save  that  she  every  day  became  more 
earnest  and  more  grateful  to  them — faded  like  the 
light  upon  the  summer's  evening. 

The  child  who  had  been  her  little  friend  came 
there  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  with  an  offering 
of  dried  flowers,  which  he  begged  them  to  lay  upon 
her  breast.  It  was  he  who  had  come  to  the  window 
overnight  and  spoken  to  the  sexton,  and  they  saw 
in  the  snow  traces  of  small  feet,  where  he  had  been 
lingering  near  the  room  in  which  she  lay  before  he 
went  to  bed.  He  had  a  fancy,  it  seemed,  that  they 
had  left  her  there  alone  ;  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought. 

He  told  them  of  his  dream  again,  and  that  it  was 
of  her  being  restored  to  them,  just  as  she  used  to  be. 
He  begged  hard  to  see  her,  saying  that  he  would  be 
very  quiet,  and  that  they  need  not  fear  of  his  being 
alarmed,  for  he  had  sat  alone  by  his  younger  brother 
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all  day  long,  when  he  was  dead,  and  had  felt  glad  to 
be  so  near  him.  They  let  him  have  his  wish  ;  and 
indeed  he  kept  his  word,  and  was  in  his  childish  way 
a  lesson  to  them  all. 

Up  to  that  time  the  old  man  had  not  spoken  once 
— except  to  her — or  stirred  from  the  bedside.  But 
when  he  saw  her  little  favorite,  he  was  moved  as  they 
had  not  seen  him  yet,  and  made  as  though  he  would 
have  him  come  nearer.  Then  pointing  to  the  bed  he 
burst  into  tears  for  the  first  time,  and  they  who  stood 
by,  knowing  that  the  sight  of  this  child  had  done 
him  good,  left  them  alone  together. 

Soothing  him  with  his  artless  talk  of  her,  the  child 
persuaded  him  to  take  some  rest,  to  walk  abroad,  to 
do  almost  as  he  desired  him.  And  when  the  day 
came  on,  which  must  remove  her  in  her  earthly  shape 
from  earthly  eyes  forever,  he  led  him  away,  that  he 
might  not  know  when  she  was  taken  from  him. 

They  were  to  gather  fresh  leaves  and  berries  for 
her  bed.  It  was  Sunday — a  bright,  clear,  wintry 
afternoon — and  as  they  traversed  the  village  street, 
those  who  were  walking  in  their  path  drew  back  to 
make  way  for  them,  and  gave  them  a  softened  greet- 
ing. Some  shook  the  old  man  kindly  by  the  hand, 
some  stood  uncovered  while  he  tottered  by,  and 
many  cried  "  God  help  him  !  "  as  he  passed  along. 

"  Neighbor  !  "  said  the  old  man,  stopping  at  the 
cottage  where  his  young  guide's  mother  dwelt,  "  how 
is  it  that  the  folks  are  nearly  all  in  black  to-day  ?  I 
have  seen  a  mourning  ribbon  or  a  piece  of  crape  on 
almost  every  one." 

She  could  not  tell,  the  woman  said. 
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"  Why,  you  yourself — you  wear  the  color  too  ! " 
he  cried.  "  Windows  are  closed  that  never  used  to 
be  by  day.     What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

Again  the  woman  said  she  could  not  tell. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  said  the  old  man,  hurriedly. 
"  We  must  see  what  this  is." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  the  child,  detaining  him.  "  Re- 
member what  you  promised.  Our  way  is  to  the  old 
green  lane,  where  she  and  I  so  often  were,  and  where 
you  found  us  more  than  once  making  those  garlands 
for  her  garden.     Do  not  turn  back  !  " 

"  Where  is  she  now  ? "  said  the  old  man.  "  Tell 
me  that.'' 

"  Do  you  not  know  ?  "  returned  the  child.  "  Did 
we  not  leave  her  but  just  now  ?" 

"  True.     True.     It  was  her  we  left — was  it  ?  " 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  looked  vacant- 
ly round,  and  as  if  impelled  by  a  sudden  thought, 
crossed  the  road,  and  entered  the  sexton's  house. 
He  and  his  deaf  assistant  were  sitting  before  the 
fire.     Both  rose  up,  on  seeing  who  it  was. 

The  child  made  a  hasty  sign  to  them  with  his 
hand.  It  was  the  action  of  an  instant,  but  that,  and 
the  old  man's  look,  were  quite  enough. 

"  Do  you — do  you  bury  any  one  to-day  ? "  he  said 
eagerly. 

"  No,  no  !  Who  should  we  bury,  sir  ? "  returned 
the  sexton. 

"  Ay,  who  indeed  !  I  say  with  you,  who  indeed  !  " 

"  It  is  a  holiday  with  us,  good  sir,"  returned  the 
sexton,  mildly.     "  We  have  no  work  to  do  to-day." 

"  Why  then,  I'll  go  where  you  will,"  said  the  old 
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man,  turning  to  the  child.  "You're  sure  of  what 
you  tell  me  ?  You  would  not  deceive  me  ?  I  am 
changed  even  in  the  little  time  since  you  last  saw 
me. 

"Go  thy  ways  with  him,  sir,"  cried  the  sexton, 
"  and  Heaven  be  with  ye  both  !  " 

"  I  am  quite  ready,"  said  the  old  man,  meekly. 
"  Come,  boy,  come  " — and  so  submitted  to  be  led 
away. 

And  now  the  bell — the  bell  she  had  so  often  heard 
by  night  and  day,  and  listened  to  with  solemn  pleas- 
ure almost  as  a  living  voice — rung  its  remorseless 
toll  for  her,  so  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good.  De- 
crepit age,  and  vigorous  life,  and  blooming  youth, 
and  helpless  infancy,  poured  forth — on  crutches,  in 
the  pride  of  strength  and  health,  in  the  full  blush  of 
promise,  in  the  mere  dawn  of  life — to  gather  round 
her  tomb.  Old  men  were  there,  whose  eyes  were 
dim  and  senses  failing — grandmothers,  who  might 
have  died  ten  years  ago,  and  still  been  old — the  deaf, 
the  blind,  the  lame,  the  palsied,  the  living  dead  in 
many  shapes  and  forms,  to  see  the  closing  of  that 
early  grave.  What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in, 
to  that  which  still  could  crawl  and  creep  above  it ! 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now  ;  pure 
as  the  newly-fallen  snow  that  covered  it  ;  whose  day 
on  earth  had  been  as  fleeting.  Under  that  porch, 
where  she  had  sat  when  Heaven  in  its  mercy  brought 
her  to  that  peaceful  spot,  she  passed  again,  and  the 
old  church  received  her  in  its  quiet  shade. 

They  carried  her  to  one  old  nook,  where  she  had 
many  and  many  a  time  sat  musing,  and  laid  their 
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burden  softly  on  the  pavement.  The  light  streamed 
on  it  through  the  colored  window — a  window,  where 
the  boughs  of  trees  were  ever  rustling  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  where  the  birds  sang  sweetly  all  day  long. 
With  every  breath  of  air  that  stirred  among  those 
branches  in  the  sunshine,  some  trembling,  changing 
light  would  fall  upon  her  grave. 

Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  Many 
a  young  hand  dropped  in  its  little  wreath,  many  a 
stifled  sob  was  heard.  Some — and  they  were  not  a 
few — knelt  down.  All  were  sincere  and  truthful  in 
their  sorrow. 

The  service  done,  the  mourners  stood  apart,  and 
the  villagers  closed  round  to  look  into  the  grave  be- 
fore the  pavement  stone  should  be  replaced.  One 
called  to  mind  how  he  had  seen  her  sitting  on  that 
very  spot,  and  how  her  book  had  fallen  on  her  lap, 
and  she  was  gazing  with  a  pensive  face  upon  the 
sky.  Another  told,  how  he  had  wondered  much  that 
one  so  delicate  as  she,  should  be  so  bold  ;  how  she 
had  never  feared  to  enter  the  church  alone  at  night, 
but  had  loved  to  linger  there  when  all  was  quiet ; 
and  even  to  climb  the  tower  stair,  with  no  more  light 
than  that  of  the  moon  rays  stealing  through  the 
loopholes  in  the  thick  old  wall.  A  whisper  went 
about  among  the  oldest  there,  that  she  had  seen  and 
talked  with  angels  :  and  when  they  called  to  mind 
how  she  had  looked,  and  spoken,  and  her  early  death, 
some  thought  it  might  be  so  indeed.  Thus,  coming 
to  the  grave  in  little  knots,  and  glancing  down, 
and  giving  place  to  others,  and  falling  off  in  whis- 
pering groups   of   three   or  four,  the   church  was 
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cleared  in  time  of  all  but  the  sexton  and  the  mourn- 
ing friends. 

They  saw  the  vault  covered  and  the  stone  fixed 
down.  Then,  when  the  dusk  of  evening  had  come 
on,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  sacred  stillness  of 
the  place-T^when  the  bright  moon  poured  in  her  light 
on  tomb  and  monument,  on  pillar,  wall,  and  arch, 
and  most  of  all  (it  seemed  to  them)  upon  her  quiet 
grave — in  that  calm  time,  when  all  outward  things 
and  inward  thoughts  teem  with  assurance  of  immor- 
tality, and  worldly  hopes  and  fears  are  humbled  in 
the  dust  before  them— then,  with  tranquil  and  sub- 
missive hearts  they  turned  away,  and  left  the  child 
with  God. 

Oh  !  it  is  hard  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  such 
deaths  will  teach,  but  let  no  man  reject  it,  for  it  is 
one  that  all  must  learn,  and  is  a  mighty,  universal 
Truth.  When  Death  strikes  down  the  innocent  and 
young,  for  every  fragile  form  from  which  he  lets  the 
panting  spirit  free,  a  hundred  virtues  rise  in  shapes 
of  mercy,  charity,  and  love,  to  walk  the  world  and 
bless  it  with  their  light.  Of  every  tear  that  sorrow- 
ing mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves,  some  good 
is  born,  some  gentler  nature  comes.  In  the  De- 
stroyer's steps  there  spring  up  bright  creations  that 
defy  his  power,  and  his  dark  path  becomes  a  way  of 
light  to  Heaven. — Charles  Dickens. 
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THE  LITTLE   GRAVE. 

"  It's  only  a  little  grave,"  they  said, 

"  Only  just  a  child  that  s  dead  "; 
And  so  they  carelessly  turned  away 
From  the  mound  the  spade  had  made  that  day. 
Ah  !  they  did  not  know  how  deep  a  shade 
That  little  grave  in  our  home  had  made. 

I  know  the  coffin  was  narrow  and  small. 

One  yard  would  have  served  for  an  ample  pall ; 

And  one  man  in  his  arms  could  have  borne  away 

The  rosebud  and  its  freight  of  clay. 

But  I  know  that  darling  hopes  were  hid 

Beneath  that  little  coffin-lid. 

I  knew  that  a  mother  had  stood  that  day 
With  folded  hands  by  that  form  of  clay  ; 
I  know  that  burning  tears  were  hid 
"  'Neath  the  drooping  lash  and  aching  lid  "; 
And  I  knew  her  lip  and  cheek  and  brow 
Were  almost  as  white  as  her  baby's  now. 

I  knew  that  some  things  were  hid  away. 
The  crimson  frock  and  wrappings  gay. 
The  little  sock  and  half-worn  shoe. 
The  cap  with  its  plumes  and  tassels  blue  ; 
An  empty  crib  with  its  covers  spread, 
As  white  as  the  face  of  the  sinless  dead. 

'Tis  a  little  grave,  but  O,  beware  ! 
For  world-wide  hopes  are  buried  there  ; 
And  ye,  perhaps,  in  coming  years. 
May  see,  like  her,  through  blinding  tears, 
How  much  of  light,  how  much  of  joy, 
Is  buried  with  an  only  boy  ! 


-Anon. 
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Found  floating  in  the  river  ? 

You  towed  him  in  to-day  ? 
Yes,  his  hahits  were  peculiar — 

My  husband,  did  you  say  ? 
My  husband  was  as  handsome, 

And  as  tall,  and  straight,  and  strong- 
Wait  a  minute — am  I  dreaming. 

Or  has  my  poor  head  gone  wrong  ? 

I  remember  !  I  was  married 

Such  a  long,  long  time  ago  ; 
Yes — the  lights  and  flowers  and  music  ! 

I  was  happy  then,  I  know. 
Such  a  strange  thing  to  be  happy  ! 

Was  I  happy  ?    Was  it  me, 
With  the  wreath  of  orange  blossoms 

In  my  hair  ?    How  could  it  be  ? 

But  it  was.     Yes,  I  remember 

Clearly  now — it  was  divine  ! 
All  the  pride  and  joy  of  loving 

And  of  being  loved  were  mine. 
And  my  Harry  was  so  noble, 

And  so  brave  and  tall  and  strong — 
But  this  dark  thing  in  the  river  ! 

What  is  this  ?    There's  something  wrong ! 

Something  wrong  and  something  missing ! 

All  this  happened  long  ago — 
Oh,  so  long  ago  !     Such  ages 

Since  my  Harry 'loved  me  so  ! 
Why,  I  had  almost  forgotten 

Those  old  days  of  hope  and  joy. 
When  my  lover  stood  beside  me. 

My  own  stately,  clear-eyed  boy  ! 


I  go 
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It  is  pleasant,  but  I  can't  think 

What  reminded  me  of  him  ; 
For  those  memories  of  old  days 

Had  become  so  vague  and  dim. 
Something  brought  to  mind  my  Harry — 

No  !  no  !  no  !     It  was  not  that  ! 
Not  that  dark  thing  in  the  river  ! 

No  such  ghastly  thing  as  that ! 

Well,  those  happy  days  of  loving 

Could  not  last — they  could  not  last ! 
All  that  happiness  I  speak  of 

Ended  ages  in  the  past. 
And  my  husband,  my  poor  husband, 

Was  so  careless  and  so  free. 
And  his  habits  were  peculiar — 

Yes,  and  they  were  death  to  me  ! 

And  the  years  grew  long  and  longer. 

Lengthened  out  with  pain  and  care. 
Till  their  weary  burden  crushed  me, 

Till  they  crazed  me  with  despair. 
And  the  other  day  he  left  me 

(Until  then  my  head  was  right). 
Dead,  you  say  ?    Drowned  in  the  river  ? 

Well,  I  don't  believe  it  quite  ! 

Let  me  see  his  face — is  this  it  ? 

Why,  there's  no  resemblance  here  !•  - 
God  of  heaven  !     It  is  my  Harry  ! 

Oh,  my  love,  what  ails  you,  dear  ? 
See  his  handsome  face  !     My  Harry  ! 

But  he's  sleeping — don't  you  see  ? 
There,  I'll  sing  to  you,  my  darling. 

While  your  head  rests  on  my  knee. 

By  the  river,  by  the  river. 
Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep  and  dream ; 
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By  the  waves  that  murmur  softly 

As  they  ripple  down  the  stream. 
Sleep,  my  love,  the  light  is  fading  ; 

Sleep,  my  love,  and  have  no  fear ; 
Peaceful  shadows  gather  round  us, 

And  the  welcome  night  is  near. 

—  Pcleg  Arkwright 
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"  She  is  dead  ! "  they  said  to  him.     "  Come  away  ; 
Kiss  her  and  leave  her — thy  love  is  clay  !  " 
They  smoothed  her  tresses  of  dark  brown  hair. 
On  her  forehead  of  stone  they  laid  it  fair  ; 
Over  the  eyes  which  gazed  too  much 
They  drew  the  lids  with  a  gentle  touch  ; 
With  a  tender  touch  they  closed  up  well 
The  sweet  thin  lips  that  had  secrets  to  tell ; 
About  her  brown  and  beautiful  face 
They  tied  her  veil  and  her  marriage  lace  ; 
And  drew  on  her  white  feet  the  white  silk  shoes — 
Which  were  the  whitest  no  eye  could  choose. 
And  over  her  bosom  they  crossed  her  hands — 

"  Come  away,"  they  said,  "  God  understands!" 
And  there  was  silence,  and  nothing  there 
But  silence,  and  scents  of  eglantere, 
And  jasmine  and  roses  and  rosemary, 
And  they  said,  "  As  a  lady  should  lie,  lies  she." 
And  they  held  their  breath  as  they  left  the  room 
With  a  shudder,  to  glance  at  its  stillness  and  gloom. 
But  he  who  loved  her  too  well  to  dread 
The  sweet,  the  stately  and  beautiful  dead — 
He  lit  his  lamp  and  took  his  key 
And  turned  it.     Alone  again — he  and  she. 
He  and  she  ;  yet  she  would  not  smile. 
Though  he  called  her  the  name  she  loved  erewhile. 
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He  and  she  ;  still  she  did  not  move 
To  any  passionate  whisper  of  love. 
Then  he  said,  "  Cold  lips  and  breast  without  breath, 
Is  there  no  voice  ?  no  language  of  death  ? 
Dumb  to  the  ear  and  still  to  the  sense, 
But  to  heart  and  soul  distinct,  intense  ? 
See  now  ;  I  will  listen  with  soul,  not  ear  ; 
What  was  the  secret  of  dying,  dear  ? 
Was  it  the  infinite  wonder  of  all 
That  you  ever  could  let  life's  flower  fall  ? 
Or  was  it  the  greater  marvel  to  feel 
The  perfect  calm  o'er  the  agony  steal  ? 
Was  the  miracle  greater  to  find  how  deep 
Beyond  all  dreams  sank  downward  that  sleep  ? 
Did  life  roll  back  its  record,  dear  ? 
And  show,  as  they  say  it  does,  past  things  clear  ? 
And  was  it  the  innermost  heart  of  the  bliss 
To  find  out  so  what  a  wisdom  love  is  ? 
Oh,  perfect  dead  !     Oh,  dead  most  dear  ! 
I  hold  the  breath  of  my  soul  to  hear  ! 
I  listen  as  deep  as  to  horrible  hell. 
As  high  as  to  heaven,  and  you  do  not  tell ! 
There  must  be  pleasure  in  dying,  sweet, 
To  make  you  so  placid  from  head  to  feet. 
I  would  tell  you,  darling,  if  I  were  dead, 
And  'twere  your  hot  tears  on  my  brow  shed — 
I  would  say,  though  the  angel  of  death  had  laid 
His  sword  on  my  lips  to  keep  it  unsaid. 
You  should  not  ask  vainly,  with  streaming  eyes, 
Which  of  all  death's  was  the  chiefest  surprise  ; 
The  very  strangest  and  suddenest  thing 
Of  all  surprises  dying  must  bring. " 
Ah,  foolish  world  !     Oh,  most  kind  dead  ! 
Though  he  told  me,  who  will  believe  it  was  said  ? 
Who  will  believe  what  he  heard  her  say. 
With  the  sweet,  soft  voice,  in  the  dear  old  way  ? 
"  The  utmost  wonder  is  this  :  I  hear 
And  see  you  and  love  you  and  kiss  you,  dear  ; 
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And  am  your  angel,  who  was  your  bride, 

And  know  that  though  dead  I  have  never  died." 

— Anon. 


"  TO   MARK  MOTHER'S  GRA  VE." 

A  BOY  not  over  eleven  years  old,  whose  pinched 
face  betrayed  hunger,  and  whose  clothing  could 
scarcely  be  called  by  the  name,  dropped  into  a  car- 
penter-shop on  Grand  River  Avenue  the  other  day, 
and  after  much  hesitation  explained  to  the  foreman  : 

"  We  want  to  get  a  graveboard  for  ma.  She  died 
last  winter,  and  the  graves  are  so  thick  that  we  can't 
hardly  find  hers  no  more.  We  went  up  last  Sunday, 
and  we  came  awful  near  not  finding  it.  We  thought 
we'd  git  a  graveboard,  so  we  wouldn't  lose  the 
grave.  When  we  thought  we'd  lost  it.  Jack  he  cried, 
and  Bud  she  cried,  and  my  chin  trembled  so  I  could 
hardly  talk." 

"  Where  is  your  father  ? "  asked  the  carpenter. 

"  Oh,  he's  home,  but  he  never  goes  up  there  with 
us,  and  we  sha'n't  tell  him  about  the  board.  I  guess 
he  hated  ma,  for  he  wasn't  home  when  she  died,  and 
he  wouldn't  buy  no  coffin  nor  nothing.  Sometimes 
when  we  are  sittin'  on  the  door-steps  talkin'  about 
her,  and  Jack  and  Bud  are  cryin',  and  I  am  remem- 
berin'  how  she  kissed  us  all  afore  she  died,  he  says 
we'd  better  quit  that  or  we'll  get  what's  bad  for  us. 
But  we  sleep  up- stairs,  and  we  talk  and  cry  in  the 
dark  all  we  want  to.    How  much  will  the  board  be  ?  " 

The  carpenter  selected  something  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  asked  : 
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"  Who  will  put  it  up  at  the  grave  ? " 

"We'll  take  it  upon  our  cart,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  and  I  guess  the  graveyard  man  will  help  us  to  put 
it  up." 

"  You  want  the  name  painted  on,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  we  want  the  board  white,  and  then  we 
want  you  to  paint  on  that  she  was  our  ma;  and  that 
she  was  forty-one  years  old;  and  that  she  died  on 
the  fifth  of  November  ;  and  that  she's  gone  to 
heaven;  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  mothers 
ever  was;  and  that  we  are  going  to  be  good  all  our 
lives,  and  go  up  where  she  is  when  we  die.  How 
much  will  it  all  cost,  sir  ? " 

"  How  much  have  you  got  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  brought  out  a  little 
calico  bag  and  emptied  its  contents  on  the  bench, 
"  Bud  drawed  the  baby  for  the  woman  next  door, 
and  earned  twenty  cents;  Jack  he  weeded  in  the 
garden,  and  earned  forty  cents,  and  he  found  five 
more  in  the  road;  I  run  of  errands  and  made  kites, 
fixed  a  boy's  cart,  and  helped  carry  some  apples 
into  a  store,  and  I  earned  cixty-five  cents.  All  that 
makes  a  hundred  and  thirty  cents,  sir,  and  pa  don't 
know  we've  got  it,  'cause  we  kept  it  hid  in  the 
ground  under  a  stone." 

The  carpenter  meant  to  be  liberal,  but  he  said: 
"  A  graveboard  will  cost  at  least  three  dollars." 

The  lad  looked  from  his  little  store  of  metals  to  the 
carpenter  and  back,  realized  how  many  weary  weeks 
had  passed  since  the  first  penny  was  earned  and  saved, 
and  suddenly  wailed  out:  "  Then  we  can't  never, 
never  buy  one,  and  mother's  grave  will  get  lost." 
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But  he  left  the  shop  with  tears  of  gladness  in  his 
eyes,  and  when  he  returned  yesterday,  little  Bud 
and  Jack  were  with  him,  and  they  had  a  cart. 
There  was  not  only  a  headboard,  but  one  for  the 
foot  of  the  grave  as  well,  and  painter  and  carpenter 
had  done  their  work  with  full  hearts,  and  done  it 
well. 

"Ain't  it  nice  ? — nicer  than  rich  folks  have,"  whis- 
pered the  children  as  the  boards  were  being  placed 
on  the  cart.  "  Won't  the  grave  look  nice,  though, 
and  won't  ma  be  glad  ? " 

Ere  this  the  mother's  grave  has  been  marked,  and 
when  night  comes,  the  three  motherless  ones  will 
cuddle  close  together,  and  whisper  their  gratitude 
that  it  cannot  be  lost  to  them,  even  in  the  storms 
and  drifts  of  winter. — Detroit  Free  Press  (Anon.) 


THE   LITTLE  BOY  I  DREAMED  ABOUT. 

This  is  the  only  world  I  know  ; 

It  is  in  this  same  world,  no  doubt. 
Ah,  me  !  but  I  could  love  him  so 

If  I  could  only  find  him  out, 

The  Little  Boy  I  dreamed  about ! 

This  Little  Boy,  who  never  takes 

The  prettiest  orange  he  can  see, 
The  reddest  apple,  all  the  cakes 

(When  there  are  twice  enough  for  three) — 

Where  can  the  darling  ever  be  ? 

He  does  not  tease  and  storm  and  pout 
To  climb  the  roof  in  rain  and  sun. 
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And  pull  the  pigeon's  feathers  out 
To.see  how  it  will  look  with  none. 
Or  fight  the  hornets,  one  by  one. 

He  does  not  hide,  and  cut  his  hair, 
And  wind  the  watches  wrong,  and  try 

To  throw  the  kitten  down  the  stair 
To  see  how  often  it  can  die 
(It's  strange  that  you  can  wonder  why). 

He  never  wakes  too  late  to  know 
A  bird  is  singing  near  his  bed  ; 

He  tells  the  tired  moon,  "  You  may  go 
To  sleep  yourself."     He  never  said. 
When  told  to  do  a  thing,  "  Tell  Fred." 

If  I  said,  "  Go,"  he  would  not  stay 
To  lose  his  hat  or  break  a  toy, 

Then  hurry  like  the  wind  away. 
And  whistle  like  the  wind  for  joy. 
To  please  himself — this  Little  Boy. 

Let  any  stranger  come  who  can, 
He  will  not  say — if  it  is  true — 
"  Old  Lady  "  (or  "  Old  Gentleman  "), 

• '  I  wish  you  would  go  home,  I  do  ; 
I  think  my  mamma  wants  you  to  !  " 

No,  Fairyland  is  far  and  dim  : 


He  does  not  play  in  silver  sand. 
But  if  I  could  believe  in  him 
I  could  believe  in  Fairyland, 
Because — do  you  not  understand  ? 

Dead  ?  dead  ?    Somehow  I  do  not  know. 
The  sweetest  children  die.     We  may 

Miss  some  foot-print  from  the  snow 
That  was  his  very  own  to-day 

"  God's  will  "  is  what  the  Christians  say. 
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Like  you,  or  you,  or  you  can  be. 
When  you  are  good,  he  looks,  no  doubt. 

I'd  give — the  goldenest  star  I  see 
In  all  the  dark,  to  find  him  out — 
The  Little  Boy  I  dreamed  about. 

—Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


THE    UNFINISHED  PRAYER. 

"  Now  I  lay,"  repeat  it,  darling  ; 
"  Lay  me,"  lisped  the  tiny  lips 
Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending 
O'er  her  folded  finger-tips. 

"  Down  to  sleep."     "  To  sleep,"  she  murmured, 

And  the  curly  head  dropped  low  ; 
"  I  pray  the  Lord,"  I  gently  added, 

"  You  can  say  it  all,  you  know." 

"  Pray  the  Lord,"  the  word  came  faintly, 
Fainter  still,  "  My  soul  to  keep"; 
Then  the  tired  head  fairly  nodded. 
And  the  child  fell  fast  asleep. 

But  the  dewy  eyes  half  opened 

When  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
And  the  dear  voice  softly  whispered, 

"  Mamma,  God  knows  all  the  rest." 

— Anon. 


THE  FACE  AGAINST  THE  PANE. 

Mabel,  little  Mabel, 
With  face  against  the  pane. 

Looks  out  across  the  night 

And  sees  the  beacon-light 
A-trembling  in  the  rain. 
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She  hears  the  sea-birds  screech, 
And  the  breakers  on  the  beach 

Making  moan  !  making  moan  ! 
And  the  wind  about  the  eaves 
Of  the  cottage  sobs  and  grieves ; 

And  the  willow-tree  is  blown 
To  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 
Till  it  seems  like  some  old  crone 
Standing  out  there  all  alone. 

With  her  woe  ! 
Wringing,  as  she  stands, 
Her  gaunt  and  palsied  hands, 
While  Mabel,  timid  Mabel, 

With  face  against  the  pane. 
Looks  out  across  the  night, 
And  sees  the  beacon-light 

A-trembling  in  the  rain. 

Set  the  table,  maiden  Mabel, 

And  make  the  cabin  warm  ; 
Your  little  fisher  lover 

Is  out  there  in  the  storm, 
And  your  father — you  are  weeping  I 

O  Mabel,  timid  Mabel, 

Go  spread  the  supper-table. 
And  set  the  tea  a-steeping 
Your  lover's  heart  is  brave. 

His  boat  is  staunch  and  tight ; 
And  your  father  knows  the  perilous  reef 

That  makes  the  water  white. 
But  Mabel,  Mabel  darling. 

With  face  against  the  pane, 
Looks  out  across  the  night 

At  the  beacon  in  the  rain. 

The  heavens  are  veined  xith  fire  ! 

And  the  thunder,  how  it  rolls  ! 
In  the  lullings  of  the  storm 
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The  solemn  church-bell  tolls 

For  lost  souls  ! 
But  no  sexton  sounds  the  knell 

In  that  belfry  old  and  high  ; 
Unseen  fingers  sway  the  bell 

As  the  wind  goes  tearing  by  ! 
How  it  tolls  for  the  souls 

Of  the  sailors  on  the  sea 
God  pity  them,  God  pity  them, 

Wherever  they  may  be  ! 
God  pity  wives  and  sweethearts 

Who  wait  and  wait  in  vain  ! 
And  pity  little  Mabel, 

With  face  against  the  pane. 


A  boom  ! — the  light-house  gun  ! 

(How  its  echo  rolls  and  rolls  !) 
'Tis  to  warn  the  home-bound  ships 

Off  the  shoals  ! 
See  !  a  rocket  cleaves  the  sky 

From  the  fort — a  shaft  of  light ! 
See  !  it  fades,  and,  fading,  leaves 

Golden  furrows  on  the  night ! 
What  made  Mabel's  cheek  so  pale  ? 

What  made  Mabel's  lips  so  white? 
Did  she  see  the  helpless  sail. 

That,  tossing  here  and  there, 

Like  a  feather  in  the  air. 
Went  down  and  out  of  sight  ? 
Down,  down  and  out  of  sight ! 
Oh,  watch  no  more,  no  more, 

With  face  against  the  pane  : 
You  cannot  see  the  men  that  drown 

By  the  beacon  in  the  rain  ! 

From  a  shoal  of  richest  rubies 
Breaks  the  morning  clear  and  cold, 
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And  the  angel  on  the  village  spire, 

Frost-touched,  is  bright  as  gold. 
Four  ancient  fishermen, 

In  the  pleasant  autumn  air. 
Come  toiling  up  the  sands, 
With  something  in  their  hands, 
Two  bodies  stark  and  white. 
Ah,  so  ghastly  in  the  light, 

With  sea-weed  in  their  hair  ! 
O  ancient  fishermen, 

•Go  up  to  yonder  cot ! 
You'll  find  a  little  child 

With  face  against  the  pane. 
Who  looks  toward  the  beach. 

And,  looking,  sees  it  not. 
She  will  never  watch  again  ! 

Never  watch  and  weep  at  night ! 
For  those  pretty,  saintly  eyes 
Look  beyond  the  stormy  skies, 

And  they  see  the  beacon-light. 

—T.  B.  Aldrich. 
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I,  WHO  was  always  counted,  they  say. 
Rather  a  bad  stick  any  way, 
Splintered  all  over  with  dodges  and  tricks. 
Known  as  "  the  worst  of  the  Deacon's  six"; 
I,  the  truant,  saucy  and  bold. 
The  one  black  sheep  in  my  father's  fold, 
"  Once  on  a  time,''  as  the  stories  say. 
Went  over  the  hill  on  a  winter's  day — 
Over  the  hill  to  the  foor house. 

Tom  could  save  what  twenty  could  earn  , 

But  givin'  was  somethin'  be  ne'er  would  Itarn  ; 
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Isaac  could  half  o'  the  Scriptur's  speak— 
Committed  a  hundred  verses  a  week  ; 
Never  forgot,  an'  never  slipped  ; 
But  "  Honor  thy  father  and  mother  "  he  skipped ; 
So  over  the  hill  to  the poorhouse  ! 

As  for  Susan,  her  heart  was  kind 

An'  good — what  there  was  of  it,  mind  ; 

Nothin'  tco  big,  an'  nothin'  too  nice, 

Nothin'  she  wouldn't  sacrifice 

For  one  she  loved  ;  an'  that  'ere  one 

Was  herself,  when  all  was  said  and  done  ; 

An'  Charley  an'  Becca  meant  well,  no  doubt, 

But  any  one  could  pull  'em  about ; 

An'  all  o'  our  folks  ranked  well,  you  see, 

Save  one  poor  fellow,  and  that  was  me  ; 

An'  when,  one  dark  and  rainy  night, 

A  neighbor's  horse  went  out  o'  sight, 

They  hitched  on  me,  as  the  guilty  chap 

That  carried  one  end  o'  the  halter-strap. 

An'  I  think  myself,  that  view  of  the  case 

Wasn't  altogether  out  o'  place  ; 

My  mother  denied  it,  as  mothers  do. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  'twas  true. 

Though  for  me  one  thing  might  be  said — 

That  I,  as  well  as  the  horse,  was  led ; 

And  the  worst  of  whiskey  spurred  me  on. 

Or  else  the  deed  would  have  never  been  done. 

But  the  keenest  grief  I  ever  felt 

Was  when  my  mother  beside  me  knelt. 

An'  cried,  an'  prayed,  till  I  melted  down, 

As  I  wouldn't  for  half  the  horses  in  town. 

I  kissed  her  fondly,  then  an'  there. 

And  swore  henceforth  to  be  honest  and  square. 

I  served  my  sentence — a  bitter  pill 
Some  fellows  should  take  who  never  will ; 
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And  then  I  decided  to  go  "  out  West," 
Concludin'  'twould  suit  my  health  the  best ; 
Where,  how  I  prospered,  I  never  could  tell, 
But  Fortune  seemed  to  like  me  well ; 
An'  somehow  every  vein  I  struck 
Was  always  bubbling  over  with  luck. 
An',  better  than  that,  I  was  steady  an'  true. 
An'  put  my  good  resolutions  through. 
But  I  wrote  to  a  trusty  old  neighbor  an'  said, 
"  You  tell  'em,  old  fellow,  that  I  am  dead, 
An'  died  a  Christian  :  'twill  please  'em  more, 
Than  if  I  had  lived  the  same  as  before." 


But  when  this  neighbor  he  wrote  to  me, 
'  Your  mother's  in  the  poorhouse,''  says  he, 
I  had  a  resurrection  straightway. 
An'  started  for  her  that  very  day. 
And  when  I  arrived  where  I  was  grown, 
I  took  good  care  that  I  shouldn't  be  known  ; 
But  I  bought  the  old  cottage,  through  and  through. 
Of  some  one  Charley  had  sold  it  to  ; 
And  held  back  neither  work  nor  gold 
To  fix  it  up  as  it  was  of  old. 
The  same  big  fire-place,  wide  and  high. 
Flung  up  its  cinders  toward  the  sky  ; 
The  old  clock  ticked  on  the  corner  shelf — 
I  wound  it  an'  set  it  agoin'  myself  ; 
An'  if  everything  wasn't  just  the  same. 
Neither  I  nor  money  was  to  blame  ; 

Then — over  the  kill  to  the  poorhouse  ! 

One  blowin',  blusterin'  winter's  day, 
With  a  team  an'  cutter  I  started  away  ; 
My  fiery  nags  was  as  black  as  coal ; 
(They  some'at  resembled  the  horse  I  stole  ;) 
I  hitched,  an'  entered  the  poorhouse  door — 
A  poor  old  woman  was  scrubbin'  the  floor ; 
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She  rose  to  her  feet  in  great  surprise, 
And  looked,  quite  startled,  into  my  eyes  ; 
I  saw  the  whole  of  her  trouble's  trace 
In  the  lines  that  marred  her  dear  old  face  ; 
"  Mother  ! "  I  shouted,  "  your  sorrow  is  done  ! 
You're  adopted  along  o'  your  horse-thief  son, 
Come  over  the  hill  from  the  poorhouse  !  " 

She  didn't  faint ;  she  knelt  by  my  side. 

An'  thanked  the  Lord,  till  I  fairly  cried. 

An'  maybe  our  ride  wasn't  pleasant  an'  gay. 

An'  maybe  she  wasn't  wrapped  up  that  day  ; 

An'  maybe  our  cottage  wasn't  warm  an'  bright, 

An'  maybe  it  wasn't  a  pleasant  sight 

To  see  her  a-gettin'  the  evenin's  tea. 

An'  frequently  stoppin'  an'  kissin'  me  ; 

An'  maybe  we  didn't  live  happy  for  years. 

In  spite  of  my  brothers'  and  sisters'  sneers. 

Who  often  said,  as  I  have  heard. 

That  they  wouldn't  own  a  prison-bird  ; 

(Though  they're  gettin'  over  that,  I  guess. 

For  all  of  'em  owe  me  more  or  less  ;) 

But  I've  learned  one  thing  ;  an'  it  cheers  a  man 

In  always  a-doin'  the  best  he  can  ; 

That  whether  on  the  big  book,  a  blot 

Gets  over  a  fellow's  name  or  not. 

Whenever  he  does  a  deed  that's  white, 

It's  credited  to  him  fair  and  right. 

An'  when  you  hear  the  great  bugle's  notes, 

An'  the  Lord  divides  His  sheep  and  goats  ; 

However  they  may  settle  my  case, 

Wherever  they  may  fix  my  place. 

My  good  old  Christian  mother,  you'll  see. 

Will  be  sure  to  stand  right  up  for  me, 

With  over  the  hill  from  the  poorhguse  ! 

—  Will  Carleton. 
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THE  RED  JACKET. 

'Tis  a  cold,  bleak  night !  with  angry  roar 
The  north  winds  beat  and  clamor  at  the  door  ; 
The  drifted  snow  lies  heaped  along  the  street. 
Swept  by  a  blinding  storm  of  hail  and  sleet ; 
The  clouded  heavens  no  guiding  starlight  lend, 
But  o'er  the  earth  in  gloom  and  darkness  bend  ; 
Gigantic  shadows,  by  the  night-lamps  thrown. 
Dance  their  weird  revels  fitfully  alone. 
In  lofty  halls  where  fortune  takes  its  ease. 
Sunk  in  the  treasures  of  all  lands  and  seas  ; 
In  happy  homes,  where  warmth  and  comfort  meet, 
The  weary  traveller  with  their  smiles  to  greet ; 
In  lowly  dwellings,  where  the  needy  swarm 
Round  starving  embers,  chilling  limbs  to  warm. 
Rises  the  prayer  that  makes  the  sad  heart  light — 
'  Thank  God  for  home,  this  bitter,  bitter  night !  " 
But  hark  !  above  the  beating  of  the  storm 
Peals  on  the  startled  ear  the  fire  alarm. 
Yon  gloomy  heaven's  aflame  with  sudden  light. 
And  heart-beats  quicken  with  a  strange  affright ; 
From  tranquil  slumber  springs  at  duty's  call 
The  ready  friend  no  danger  can  appall ; 
Fierce  for  the  conflict,  sturdy,  true,  and  brave, 
He  hurries  forth  to  battle  and  to  save. 
From  yonder  dwelling,  fiercely  shooting  out. 
Devouring  all  they  coil  themselves  about. 
The  flaming  furies,  mounting  high  and  higher, 
Wrap  the  frail  structure  in  a  cloak  of  fire. 
Strong  arms  are  battling  with  the  stubborn  foe 
In  vain  attempts  their  power  to  overthrow  ; 
With  mocking  glee  they  revel  with  their  prey, 
Defying  human  skill  to  check  their  way. 
And  see  !  far  up  above  the  flames'  hot  breath. 
Something  that's  human  waits  a  horrid  death  ; 
A  little  child  with  waving,  golden  hair. 
Stands  like  a  phantom  'mid  the  horrid  glare — 
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Her  pale,  sweet  face  against  the  window  pressed, 

Wliile  sobs  of  terror  sliake  lier  tender  breast. 

And  from  the  crowd  beneath,  in  accents  wild, 

A  mother  screams,  "  Oh,  God  !  my  child  !  my  child  ! " 

Up  goes  a  ladder.     Through  the  startled  throng 

A  hardy  fireman  swiftly  moves  along  ; 

Mounts  sure  and  fast  along  the  slender  way, 

Fearing  no  danger,  dreading  but  delay. 

The  stifling  smoke-clouds  lower  in  his  path, 

Sharp  tongues  of  flame  assail  him  in  their  wrath  ; 

But  up,  still  up  he  goes — the  goal  is  won  ! 

His  strong  arm  beats  the  sash,  and  he  is  gone  ! 

Gone  to  his  death.     The  wily  flames  surround 

And  burn  and  beat  his  ladder  to  the  ground. 

In  flaming  columns  move  with  quickened  beat 

To  rear  a  massive  wall  'gainst  his  retreat. 

Courageous  heart,  thy  mission  was  so  pure, 

Suffering  humanity  must  thy  loss  deplore  ; 

Henceforth  with  martyred  heroes  thou  shalt  live, 

Crowned  with  all  honors  nobleness  can  give. 

Nay,  not  so  fast ;  subdue  these  gloomy  fears  ; 

Behold  !  he  quickly  on  the  roof  appears, 

Bearing  the  tender  child,  his  jacket  warm 

Flung  round  her  shrinking  form  to  guard  from  harm. 

Up  with  your  ladders  !     Quick— 'tis  but  a  chance  ! 

Behold,  how  fast  the  roaring  flames  advance  ! 

Quick !  quick  !  brave  spirits,  to  his  rescue  fly; 

Up  !  up  !  by  heavens,  this  hero  must  not  die  ! 

Silence  !  he  comes  along  the  burning  road, 

Bearing  with  tender  care  his  living  load  ; 

Aha  !  he  totters  !     Heaven,  in  mercy  save 

The  good,  true  heart  that  can  so  nobly  brave  ! 

He's  up  again — and  now  he's  coming  fast — 

One  moment,  and  the  fiery  ordeal's  passed — 

And  now  he's  safe !     Bold  flames,  ye  fought  in  vain  ; 

A  happy  mother  clasps  her  child  again. 

— George  M.  Baker, 


2o6    HE  UOETH  HIS  ALMS  TO  BE  SEEN  OF  MEN. 
CONFESSION  OF  A  DR  UNKARD. 

BY    HIMSELF. 

I  HAD  position  high  and  holy.  The  demon  tore 
from  around  me  the  robes  of  my  sacred  office,  and 
sent  me  forth  churchless  and  godless,  a  very  hissing 
and  byword  among  men.  Afterward  my  voice  was 
heard  in  the  courts.  But  the  dust  gathered  on  my 
open  books,  and  no  footfall  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  drunkard's  office.  I  had  money  ample  for  all 
necessities,  but  it  went  to  feed  the  coffers  of  the 
devils  which  possessed  me.  I  had  a  home  adorned 
with  all  that  wealth  and  the  most  exquisite  taste 
could  suggest.  The  devil  crossed  its  threshold  and 
the  light  faded  from  its  chambers.  And  thus  I  stand, 
a  clergyman  without  a  church,  a  barrister  without  a 
brief,  a  man  with  scarcely  a  friend,  a  soul  without 
hope — all  swallowed  up  in  the  maelstrom  of  drink. 


HE  DOETH  HIS  ALMS   TO  BE  SEEN  OF 
MEN 

A  POOR  little  girl  in  a  tattered  gown 
Wandering  alone  through  the  crowded  town, 
All  weary  and  worn  on  the  curb  sat  down, 

By  the  side  of  the  way  to  rest ; 
Bedimmed  with  tears  were  her  eyes  of  brown, 

Her  hands  on  her  bosom  pressed. 
The  night  was  approaching — the  winter's  chill  blast 
That  fell  on  the  child  as  he  hurried  past 
Concealed  the  tears  that  were  falling  fast 
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From  the  poor  little  maiden's  eye — 
The  blinding  snow  on  her  pale  cheek  cast, 

Unheeded  her  plaintive  cry. 
Now  hurriedly  passing  along  the  street, 
She  catches  the  sound  of  approaching  feet ; 
And  wearily  rises,  as  if  to  entreat 

Some  aid  from  the  passer-by  ; 
But  slowly  and  sadly  resumes  her  seat. 

Repelled  by  the  glance  of  his  eye. 
He  saw  the  wind  tempest  resistlessly  hurl 
The  gathering  snow-flakes,  with  many  a  whirl. 
Upon  her  bare  head,  where  each  soft-shining  curl 

Was  swept  by  the  breath  of  the  storm  ; 
But  what  did  he  care  for  the  little  girl — 

His  raiment  was  ample  and  warm  ! 
He  went  to  a  charity  meeting  that  night 
And  spoke,  to  the  listeners'  great  delight. 
Of  how  'twas  the  duty  of  all  to  unite. 

The  suffering  poor  to  relieve  ; 
And  held  up  his  check  for  a  thousand  at  sight, 

So  all  of  the  crowd  could  perceive. 
He  handed  the  check  to  the  treasurer,  when 
The  audience  applauded  again  and  again. 
But  the  angel  who  holds  the  recording  pen 

This  sentence  methinks  did  record  : 
"  He  doeth  his  alms  to  be  seen  of  men. 

Their  praise  is  his  only  reward." 
The  paper  next  morning  had  much  to  say 
Of  how  the  "good  gentleman"  did  display 
His  generous  spirit,  in  giving  away 

So  much  for  the  poor  man's  cause. 
He  smiled  as  he  read  his  own  praise  that  day 

And  thought  of  the  night's  applause. 
Near  by  the  same  paper  went  on  to  repeat 
A  story  they'd  heard,  of  how,  out  on  the  street, 
A  watchman  at  dawning  of  morn  on  his  beat 

A  poor  little  child  had  found — 
With  only  the  snow  for  a  winding-sheet — 
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Frozen  to  death  on  the  ground  ! 
Ah  !  who  can  declare  that  when  God  shall  unfold 
Eternity's  records,  He  will  not  hold 
Him  guilty  of  murder,  who  seeks  with  his  gold, 

In  charity's  name,  to  buy 
The  praises  of  men,  while  out  in  the  cold 

He  leaves  a  poor  child  to  die. 

— Anon. 
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My  beautiful,  my  beautiful,  that  standest  meekly  by, 

With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,  and  dark  and  fiery  eye! 

Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now  with  all  thy  winged  speed, 

I  may  not  mount  on  thee  again — thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed  ! 

Fret  not  with  that  impatient  hoof — snuff  not  the  breezy  wind  ; 

The  farther  that  thou  fliest  now,  so  far  am  I  behind  ! 

The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle-rein,  thy  master  hath  his  gold— 

Fleet-limbed  and   beautiful,   farewell — thou'rt  sold,   my   steed, 

thou'rt  sold  ! 
Farewell !  those  free,  untired  limbs  full  many  a  mile  must  roam. 
To  reach  the  chill  and  wintry  clime  that  clouds  the  stranger's 

home ; 
Some  other  hand,  less  kind,  must  now  thy  com  and  bed  prepare; 
That  silky  mane  I  braided  once  must  be  another's  care. 
_  The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again — but  nevermore  with  thee 
Shall  I  gallop  o'er  the  desert  paths  where  we  were  wont  to  be  ; 
Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth,  and  o'er  the  sandy  plain 
Some  other  steed  with  slower  pace  shall  bear  me  home  again. 
Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark  eye  glancing  bright — 
Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so  firm  and  light ; 
And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arms  to  check  or  cheer  thy  speed. 
Then  must  I  startling  wake  to  feel  thou'rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed  '. 
Ah,  rudely  then,  unseen  by  me,  some  cruel  hand  may  chide. 
Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along  thy  panting  side; 
And  the  rich  blood  that's  in  thee  swells  in  thy  indignant  pain. 
Till  careless  eyes  that  on  thee  gaze  may  count  each  starting  vein, 
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Will  they  ill-use  thee  ?  if  I  thought — but  no,  it  cannot  be  ; 

Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curbed  ;  so  gentle,  yet  so  free  : 

And  yet  if  haply  when  thou'rt  gone  this  lonely  heart  should  yearn, 

Can  the  hand  that  casts  thee  from  it  now  command  thee  to  return? 

"  Return  ! "  alas,  my  Arab  steed  !  what  will  thy  master  do. 

When  thou  that  wast  his  all  of  joy  hast  vanished  from  his  view  ? 

When  the  dim  distance  greets  mine  eyes,  and  through  the  gather- 
ing tears 

Thy  bright  form  for  a  moment  like  the  false  mirage  appears  ? 

Slow  and  unmounted  will  I  roam  with  wearied  foot  alone. 

Where,  with  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound,  thou  oft  hast  borne  me 
on. 

And  sitting  down  by  the  green  well,  I'll  pause,  and  sadly  think, 

"'Twas  here  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck  when  last   I   saw  him 
drink." 

When  last  I  saw  thee  drink  ? — Away  !  the  fevered  dream  is  o'er  ! 

I  could  not  live  a  day  and  know  that  we  should  meet  no  more  ; 

They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful — for  hunger's  power  is  strong — 

They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful — ^but  I  have  loved  too  long. 

Who  said  that  I  had  given  thee  up  ?    Who  said  that  thou  wert 
sold? 

'Tis  false,  'tis  false,  my  Arab  steed  !  I  fling  them  back  their  gold! 

Thus — thus  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  scour  the  distant  plains  ! 

Away  !  who  overtakes  us  now  shall  claim  thee  for  his  pains. 

— Mrs.  Norton. 
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I  WANT  you  to  take  a  picter  o'  me  and  my  old  woman  here. 
Jest  as  we  be,  if  you  please,  sir — wrinkles,  gray  hairs,  and  all ; 

We  never  was  vain  at  our  best,  and  we're  going  on  eighty  year. 
But  we've  got  some  boys  to  be  proud  of,  straight,  an'  hand- 
some, and  tall. 

They  are  coming  home  this  summer,  the  nineteenth  day  of  July, 
Tom  wrote  me  (Tom's  a  lawyer  in  Boston  since  forty-eight); 
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So  we're  going  to  try  and  surprise  'em,  my  old  wife  and  I — 
Tom,  Harry,  Zay,  and  Elisha,  and  the  two  girls,  Jennie  and 
Kate. 
I  guess  you've  hearn  of  Elisha — he  preaches  in  Middletown. 

I'm  a  Methody  myself,  but  he's  'Piscopal,  he  says  ; 
Don't  s'pose  it  makes  much  difference,  only  he  wears  a  gown  ; 
An'  I  couldn't  abide  (bein'  old  and  set)  what  /  call  them  Popish 
ways. 
But  he's  good,  for  /  brought  him  up,  and  the  others — Harry  'n' 
Zay, 
They're  merchants  down  to  the  city,  an'  don't  forget  mother 
'n'  me ; 
They'd  give  us  the  fat  of  the  land  if  we'd  only  come  that  way. 
And  Jennie  and  Kate  are  hearty  off,  for  they  married  rich, 
you  see. 
Well,  lud,  that's  a  cur'us  fix,  sir.     Do  you  screw  it  into  the  head  ? 

I've  hearn  of  this  photography,  and  I  reckon  it's  scary  work. 
Do  you  take  the  picters  by  lightnin'  ?     La,  yes  ;  so  the  neighbors 
said ; 
It's  the  sun  that  does  it,  old  woman ;  'n'  he  never  was  known 
to  shirk. 
Wall,  yes,  I'll  be  readin'  the  Bible  ;  old  woman,  what'U  you  do? 
Jest  sit  on  the  other  side  o'  me,  'n'  I'll  take  hold  o'  your  hand. 
That's  the  way  we  courted,  mister,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you  ; 
And  that's  the  way  we're  a-goin',  please  God,  to  the  light  o' 
the  better  land. 
I  never  could  look  that  thing  in  the  face,  if  my  eyes  was  as  good 
as  gold. 
'Tain't  over  ?    Do  say  !    What,  the  work  is  done  ?    Old  woman, 
that  beats  the  Dutch. 
Jest  think  !  we've  got  our  picters  took,  and  we  nigh  eighty  year 
old; 
There  ain't  many  couples  in  our  town  of  our  age  that  can  say 
as  much. 
You  see,  on  the  nineteenth  of  next  July  our  golden  wedding 
comes  on — 
For  fifty  year  in  the  sun  and  rain  we've  pulled  at  the  same  old 
cart : 
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We've  never  had  any  trouble  to  speak  of,  only  our  poor  son  John 
Went  wrong,  an'  I  drove  him  off,  'n'  it  about  broke  the  old 
woman's  heart — 
There's  a  drop  of  bitter   in  every  sweet.     And  my  old  woman 
and  me 
Will  think  of  John  when  the  rest  come  home.    Would  I  forgive 
him,  young  sir  ? 
He  was  only  a  boy,  and  I  was  -a.  fool  for  bein'  so  hard,  you  see  ; 
If  I  could  jest  git  him  atween  these  arms,  I'd  stick  to  him  like 
a  burr. 
And  what's  to  pay  for  the  sunshine  that's  painted  my  gray  old 
phiz? 
Nothin'  ?    That's  cur'us  !     You  don't  work  for  the  pleasure  of 
working,  hey  ? 
Old  woman,  look  here  !  there's  Tom  in  that  face — I'm  blest  if  the 
chin  isn't  his  ! 
Good  God  !  sAe  knows  him — It's  our  son  John,  the  boy  that 

we  drove  away  ! 

— Anon. 
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He  had  been  missing  from  the  "  Potomac  "  for 
several  days,  and  Cleveland  Tom,  Port  Huron  Bill, 
Tall  Chicago,  and  the  rest  of  the  boys  who  were 
wont  to  get  drunk  with  him,  couldn't  make  out  what 
had  happened.  They  hadn't  heard  that  there  was  a 
warrant  out  for  him,  had  never  known  of  his  being 
sick  for  a  day,  and  his  absence  from  the  old  haunts 
puzzled  them.  They  were  in  the  Hole-in-the-Wall 
saloon  yesterday  morning,  nearly  a  dozen  of  them, 
drinking,  smoking,  and  playing  cards, when  in  walked 
Ugly  Sam. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  for  a  moment  as  they 
looked  at  him.    Sam  had  a  new  hat,  had  been  shaved 
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clean,  had  on  a  clean  collar  and  a  white  shirt,  and 
they  didn't  know  him  at  first.  When  they  saw  that 
it  was  Ugly  Sam,  they  uttered  a  shout  and  leaped  up. 

"  Cave  in  that  hat !  "  cried  one. 

"  Yank  that  collar  off !  "  shouted  another. 

"  Let's  roll  him  on  the  floor  !  "  screamed  a  third. 

There  was  something  in  his  look  and  bearing 
which  made  them  hesitate.  The  whiskey-red  had 
almost  faded  from  his  face,  and  he  looked  sober 
and  dignified.  His  features  expressed  disgust  and 
contempt  as  he  looked  around  the  room,  and  then 
revealed  pity  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  red  eyes  and 
bloated  faces  of  the  crowd  before  him. 

"  Why,  what  ails  ye,  Sam  ? "  inquired  Tall  Chicago, 
as  they  all  stood  there. 

"  I've  come  down  to  bid  ye  good-bye,  boys  !  "  he 
replied,  removing  his  hat  and  drawing  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief from  his  pocket. 

"  What !  Hev  ye  turned  preacher  ?  "  they  shouted 
in  chorus. 

"  Boys,  ye  know  I  can  lick  any  two  of  ye ;  but  I 
hain't  on  the  fight  any  more,  and  I've  put  down  the 
last  drop  of  whiskey  which  is  ever  to  go  into  my 
mouth !  I've  switched  off.  I've  taken  an  oath. 
I'm  going  to  be  decent  ! " 

"Sam,  be  you  crazy?"  asked  Port  Huron  Bill, 
coming  nearer  to  him. 

"  I've  come  down  here  to  tell  ye  all  about  it,"  an- 
swered Sam.  "  Move  the  cha'rs  back  a  little  and 
give  me  room.  Ye  all  know  I've  been  rough,  and 
more  too.  I've  been  a  drinker,  a  fighter,  a  gambler, 
and  a  loafer.     I  can't  look  back  and  remember  when 
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I've  earned  an  honest  dollar.  The  police  hez  chased 
me  around  like  a  wolf,  and  I've  been  in  jail  and  the 
workhouse,  and  the  papers  has  said  that  Ugly  Sam 
was  the  terror  of  the  Potomac.  Ye  all  know  this, 
boys,  but  ye  didn't  know  I  had  an  old  mother." 

The  faces  of  the  crowd  expressed  amazement. 

"  I  never  mentioned  it  to  any  of  ye,  for  I  was 
neglecting  her,"  he  went  on.  "  She  was  a  poor  old 
body  living  up  here  in  the  alley,  and  if  the  neigh- 
bors hadn't  helped  her  to  fuel  and  food,  she'd  have 
been  found  dead  long  ago.  I  never  helped  her  to 
a  cent — didn't  see  her  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  I 
used  to  feel  mean  about  it.  When  a  feller  goes 
back  on  his  old  mother,  he's  a-gittin'  purty  low,  and 
I  know  it.  Well,  she's  dead — buried  yesterday!  I 
was  up  there  afore  she  died.  She  sent  for  me  by 
Pete,  and  when  I  got  there  I  seen  it  was  all  day 
with  her." 

"  Did  she  say  anything  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  boys, 
as  Sam  hesitated. 

"  That's  what  ails  me  now,"  he  went  on.  "  When 
I  went  she  reached  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  says 
she,  '  Samuel,  I'm  going  to  die,  and  I  know'd  you'd 
want  to  see  me  afore  I  passed  away! '  I  sat  down, 
feeling  queer  like.  She  didn't  go  on  and  say  as 
how  I  was  a  loafer,  and  had  neglected  her,  and  all 
that,  but  says  she,  '  Samuel,  you'll  be  all  alone  when 
I.'m  gone.  I've  tried  to  be  a  good  mother  to  you, 
and  have  prayed  for  you  hundreds  o'  nights,  and 
cried  about  you  till  my  old  heart  was  sore  ! '  Some 
o'  the  neighbors  had  dropped  in,  and  the  women 
were  crying,  and  I  tell  you,  boys,  I  felt  weak." 
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He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued: 

"And  the  old  woman  said  she'd  like  to  kiss  me 
afore  death  came,  and  that  broke  me  right  down. 
She  kept  hold  of  my  hand,  and  by-and-by  she  whis- 
pered: '  Samuel,  you  are  throwing  your  life  away. 
You've  got  it  in  you  to  be  a  man  if  you  will  only 
make  up  your  mind.  I  hate  to  die  and  feel  that  my 
only  son  and  the  last  of  our  family  may  go  to  the 
gallows.  If  I  had  yonr  promise  that  you'd  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  try  and  be  good,  it  seems  as  if 
I'd  die  easier.  Won't  you  promise  me,  my  son  ? ' 
And  I  promised  her,  boys,  and  that's  what  ails  me  ! 
She  died  holding  my  hand,  and  I  promised  to  quit 
this  low  business  and  go  to  work.  I  came  down  to 
tell  ye,  and  now  you  won't  see  me  on  the  Potomac 
again.  I've  bought  an  axe,  and  am  going  up  in 
Canada  to  winter." 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said  : 

"  Well,  boys,  I'll  shake  hands  with  ye  all  around 
afore  I  go.  Good-bye,  Pete — good-bye.  Jack — Tom 
— Jim.  I  hope  you  won't  fling  any  bricks  at  me,  and 
I  sha'n't  never  fling  any  at  any  of  ye.  It's  a  dying 
promise,  ye  see,  and  I'll  keep  it  if  it  takes  a  right 
arm  !  " 

The  men  looked  reflectively  at  each  other  after 
he  had  passed  out,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
any  one  spoke.  Then  Tall  Chicago  flung  his  clay 
pipe  into  a  corner,  and  said  : 

"  I'll  lick  the  man  who  says  Ugly  Sam's  head  isn't 
level ! " 

"  So'll  I !  "  repeated  the  others. — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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She  left  tier  infant  on  the  Sunday  morn — 
A  creature  doom'd  to  sin — in  sorrow  born  ; 
She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal, 
Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  might  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence.     Still  she  came  not  home. 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come  ; 
The  east  wind  roar'd,  the  sea  returned  the  sound. 
And  the  rain  fell,  as  if  the  world  were  drown'd  ; 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  goodman. 
To  kindness  frightened — with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Ruth  and  pray — and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  Holy  Book ; 
For  he  had  learning,  and  when  that  was  done 
He  sat  in  silence.     Whither  could  we  run. 
He  said — and  then  rush'd  frightened  from  the  door, 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceits  no  more. 
We  call'd  our  neighbors — there  she  had  not  been  ; 
We  met  some  wanderers — ours  they  had  not  seen  ; 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and  south, 
Then  joined  and  hurried  to  our  haven's  mouth. 
Where  rush'd  the  falling  waters  wildly  out ; 
I  scarcely  heard  the  goodman's  fearful  shout. 
Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow's  side  ; 
'  And  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins,"  he  cried, 
'  It  is  my  child  !  " — and  to  the  present  hour 
So  he  believes  that  spirits  have  the  power. 
And  she  was  gone — the  waters  wide  and  deep 
RoU'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind. 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat'nings  of  mankind  ; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm. 
To  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form. 
But,  oh  !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  !  what  str£» 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  ! 
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For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade 
By  one  at  a  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd ; 
Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal, 
Softly,  and  with  a  fearful  step,  she  stole  ! 
Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
A  moment  still — and  dropp'd  into  the  flood  ! 

— George  Crabbe. 


LITTLE     WILL. 

A  GREAT  crowd  of  people  had  gathered  around 
A  small  ragged  urchin  stretched  out  on  the  ground 
In  the  midst  of  the  street ;  and  some  cried  "  For  shame  !" 
And  others,  "  Can  any  one  tell  us  his  name?" 
For  that  poor  little  body,  now  bleeding  and  still, 
Was  all  that  was  left  of  once  bright  little  Will. 
A  great  heavy  cart  had  come  rattling  that  way 
Where  Willie  and  others  were  busy  at  play. 
And  the  poor  little  fellow,  now  stretched  on  the  stones. 
Seemed  only  a  mass  of  bruised  flesh  and  crushed  bones. 
But  still  there  was  life  ;  and  a  kind  doctor  said  : 
"  We  must  take  the  child  home  and  put  him  to  bed. 
He  must  have  all  the  care  we  can  possibly  give, 
And  it  may  be  the  poor  little  fellow  will  live." 
But  alas  for  poor  Willie,  he  had  no  nice  home  ; 
He  lived  in  an  alley,  in  one  little  room  ; 
And  his  poor  mother,  working  from  earliest  light, 
Had  often  no  supper  to  give  him  at  night. 
But  joy  for  poor  Willie  !  for  not  fsir  away 
From  the  place  where  all  bleeding  and  shattered  he  lay 
Is  a  very  large  house  standing  back  from  the  street, 
With  everything  round  it  so  quiet  and  neat, 
Which  many  good  people  had  built  in  His  name 
Who  healed  all  the  sick  when  from  heaven  He  came  ; 
And  who  promises  blessings  that  ever  endure 
To  those  who  shall  comfort  the  sick  and  the  poor. 
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So  there  in  a  room,  large  and  cheerful  and  bright, 
Little  Willie  was  laid  on  a  pillow  so  white. 
The  walls  with  bright  pictures  were  covered  all  o'er  ; 
Will  never  had  seen  such  a  clean  place  before. 
Long  rows  of  small  beds  with  small  tables  between, 
The  coverlid  white  and  the  beds  painted  green  ; 
And  so  many  children,  all  sick,  but  so  bright, 
Will  almost  forgot  his  great  pain  at  the  sight. 
But  the  poor  little  boy  suffered  terrible  pain 
When  the  good  surgeon  came  to  examine  again 
Those  poor  little  limbs  ;  and  he  said  that  next  day 
He  must  bring  his  sharp  knives  and  cut  both  legs  away. 
Oh,  how  could  he  bear  it  ?    Oh,  what  should  he  do  ? 
So  small  and  alone  he  could  never  get  through. 
And  then  he  knew  well  that  he  never  could  run 
And  play  with  the  boys,  as  before  he  had  done. 
Poor  Willie  !  he  felt  that  in  all  that  great  city 
There  was  no  one  to  help  him  and  no  one  to  pity. 
It  was  night :  in  the  hospital  ward  all  was  still, 
Save  the  low  moans  of  anguish  from  poor  little  Will. 
When  a  dear  little  girl  in  the  very  next  bed 
Turned  round  on  her  pillow,  and  lovingly  said, 
"  Little  boy,  what's  the  matter  ;  are  you  very  ill  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  poor  Willie  ;  "  and  what  is  worse  still, 
The  doctor  is  going  to  hurt  my  leg  so 
To-morrow,  I  never  can  bear  it  I  know.'' 
"  But  Jesus  will  help  you,"  said  dear  little  Sue  ; 
"  He  suffered  and  died,  you  know,  Willie,  for  you." 

The  child  was  astonished,  and  thus  made  reply  : 
"  Why,  Susie,  who's  Jesus,  and  what  made  Him  die  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Willie  !  how  sad  ;  I  thought  every  one  know. 
You  don't  go  to  Sunday-school ;  isn't  that  true  ?  " 
"  No,  I  never  have  been,"  the  boy  made  reply  ; 
"  But  tell  me  of  Jesus,  and  what  made  Him  die." 
"  Well,  Jesus,"  said  Susie,  "  came  down  long  ago. 
Because  He  was  sorry  we  all  suffered  so. 
And  would  be  so  naughty.     And  He  was  a  child, 
Just  as  little  as  we,  but  so  gentle  and  mild. 
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And  when  He  grew  up,  He  went  all  through  the  land 
And  healed  all  the  sick  with  a  touch  of  His  hand  ; 
And  He  took  little  children  right  up  on  His  knee — 
Oh,  Willie,  I  wish  it  had  been  you  and  me  ! 
But  soon  cruel  men  caught  Jesus  one  day, 
And  beat  Him  and  mocked  Him  and  took  Him  away, 
And  nailed  Him  with  nails  to  a  great  cross  of  wood. 
Oh,  wasn't  it  hard,  when  He'd  done  them  such  good? 
How  He  must  have  loved  us,  to  die  on  the  tree." 

"  But,"  said  Will,  "  if  He's  dead,  how  can  He  help  me  ?" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Susie  ;  "  though  now  He's  in  heaven, 
In  the  Book  He  has  left  us  a  promise  is  given. 
That  whene'er  we  want  Him  he'll  come  to  our  aid. 
I'm  so  sure  He  loves  me,  I'm  never  afraid. 
I  know  that  He  comes  to  this  hospital  here  ; 
And  though  folks  can't  see  Him,  they  feel  He  is  near. 
I  know,  for  I've  tried  it  again  and  again, 
He  helps  us  bear  sickness  and  sorrow  and  pain." 

"  Oh,  how  good  ! "  said  the  boy,  with  a  long,  thankful  sigh. 

"  But  I'm  so  small,  that  He  might  pass  me  by  ; 
So  I'll  put  up  my  hand,  just  so  He  can  see. 
Then  He'll  know  that  I  want  Him,  and  come  right  to  me." 
When  the  bright  sun  peeped  in  on  that  little  white  bed. 
The  hand  was  still  raised,  but  dear  Willie  was  dead  ! 
The  sad  look  of  pain  had  gone  from  his  face. 
And  the  sweetest  of  smiles  had  taken  its  place  ; 
For  far  off  in  heaven,  that  beautiful  land. 
Kind  Jesus  had  seen  little  Will's  lifted  hand  ; 
The  smile  on  his  face  Jesus'  kissing  had  given, 
And  he  waked  in  the  morning  with  Jesus  in  heaven. 
Dear  friends  who  have  read  this  sweet  story,  you  see 
That  trusting  in  Jesus  will  save  you  and  me. 
Oh,  that  all  who  of  Jesus'  great  mercy  have  heard. 
Would,  like  dear  little  Willie,  take  Him  at  His  word. 

— Anon, 
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Alone,  in  the  dreary,  pitiless  street, 

With  my  torn  old  dress  and  bare,  cold  feet, 

All  day  I've  wandered  to  and  fro, 

Hungry  and  shivering  and  nowhere  to  go  ; 

The  night's  coming  on  in  darkness  and  dread. 

And  the  chill  sleet  beating  upon  my  bare  head  ; 

Oh  !  why  does  the  wind  blow  upon  me  so  wild  ? 

Is  it  because  I'm  nobody's  child  ? 

Just  over  the  way  there's  a  flood  of  light. 

And  warmth  and  beauty,  and  all  things  bright ; 

Beautiful  children,  in  robes  so  fair. 

Are  carolling  songs  in  rapture  there. 

I  wonder  if  they,  in  their  blissful  glee. 

Would  pity  a  poor  little  beggar  like  me. 

Wandering  alone  in  the  merciless  street. 

Naked  and  shivering  and  nothing  to  eat  ? 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do  when  the  night  comes  down 

In  its  terrible  blackness  all  over  the  town  ! 

Shall  I  lay  me  down  'neath  the  angry  sky, 

On  the  cold  hard  pavements  alone  to  die  ? 

When  the  beautiful  children  their  prayers  have  said, 

And  mammas  have  tucked  them  up  snugly  in  bed. 

No  dear  mother  ever  upon  me  smiled — 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  I'm  nobody's  child  ! 

No  father,  no  mother,  no  sister,  not  one 

In  all  the  world  loves  me  ;  e'en  the  little  dogs  run 

When  I  wander  too  near  them  ;  'tis  wondrous  to  see 

How  everything  shrinks  from  a  beggar  like  me  ! 

Perhaps  'tis  a  dream  ;  but  sometimes  when  I  lie, 

Gazing  far  up  in  the  dark  blue  sky. 

Watching  for  hours  some  large  bright  star, 

I  fancy  the  beautiful  gates  are  ajar. 

And  a  host  of  white-robed,  nameless  things. 

Come  fluttering  o'er  me  in  gilded  wings  ; 
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A  hand  that  is  strangely  soft  and  fair 

Caresses  gently  my  tangled  hair. 

And  a  voice  like  the  carol  of  some  wild  bird — 

The  sweetest  voice  that  ever  was  heard — 

Calls  me  many  a  dear  pet  name, 

Till  my  heart  and  spirits  are  all  aflame  ; 

And  tells  me  of  such  unbounded  love. 

And  bids  me  come  up  to  their  home  above, 

And  then,  with  such  pitiful,  sad  surprise, 

They  look  at  me  with  their  sweet  blue  eyes. 

And  it  seems  to  me  out  of  the  dreary  night 

I'm  going  up  to  the  world  of  light, 

And  away  from  the  hunger  and  storms  so  wild — 

I  am  sure  I  shall  then  be  somebody's  child. 

—Philo  H.  Child. 
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A  LITTLE  girl,  with  tangled  locks  peeping  from 
under  a  calico  hood,  clad  in  a  dress  of  chintz,  loitered 
behind  as  the  great  dusty  crowd  moved  out  the  gates 
of  Mount  Adna  the  other  day,  after  they  had  scattered 
their  flowers  and  done  honor  to  the  dead.  Dreamily 
she  gazed  after  them,  her  eyes  filled  with  a  far-away 
look  of  tenderness,  until  the  last  one  had  disappear- 
ed, and  the  rattle  of  the  drums  had  died  away. 
Then  she  turned  and  vaguely  scanned  the  mounds 
that  rose  about  her,  clutching  still  tighter  the  fast- 
fading  bunch  of  dandelions  and  grave-grass  that  her 
chubby  hand  held.  An  old  man  passed  by,  and 
gently  patted  her  curly  head  as  he  spoke  her  name  ; 
but  she  only  shrank  back  still  further,  and  when  he 
told  a  passing  stranger  that  the  little  one's  father 
was  one  who  died  on  shipboard,  and  was  buried  at 
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sea,  there  was  only  a  tear-drop  in  the  child's  eye  to 
tell  that  she  heard  or  knew  the  story.  When  they 
were  gone  she  moved  on  further  to  a  neglected 
empty  lot,  and,  kneeling  down,  she  piled  up  a  mound 
of  earth,  whispering,  as  she  patted  it  down  and 
smoothed  it  with  her  chubby  hand,  "This  won't  be 
so  awfully  big  as  the  others,  I  guess,  but  maybe  it'll 
be  big  enough  so  that  God  will  see  it  and  think  that 
papa  is  buried  here."  Carefully  she  trimmed  the 
sides  with  the  stray  grasses  she  plucked,  murmuring 
on  :  "  And  maybe  it  will  grow,  so  that  it  will  be 
like  the  rest  in  two  or  three  years,  and  then  maybe 
papa  will  sometime  come  back  and " — but  she 
paused,  as  though  it  suddenly  dawned  upon  her 
young  mind  that  he  rested  beneath  the  waves,  and 
the  tear-drops  that  sprang  to  her  eyes  moistened  the 
little  bunch  of  dandelions  that  she  planted  among 
the  grass  on  the  mound  she  had  reared.  When  the 
sexton  passed  that  way  at  night,  as  he  went  to  close 
the  gates,  he  found  the  little  one  fast  asleep,  with 
her  head  pillowed  on  the  mound. 


WILL  THE  NEW  YEAR   COME  TO-NIGHT, 
MAMMA  ? 

Will  the  New  Year  come  to-night,  mamma?  I'm  tired  of  wait- 
ing so — 

My  stocking  hung  by  the  chimney-side  full  three  long  days  ago  ; 

I  run  to  peep  within  the  door  by  morning's  early  light — 

'Tis  empty  still ;  oh,  say,  mamma,  will  the  New  Year  come  to- 
night ? 
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Will  the  New  Year  come  to-night,  mamma?  the  snow  is  on  the 

hill, 
And  the  ice  must  be  two  inches  thick  upon  the  meadow's  rill. 
I  heard  you  tell  papa  last  night  his  son  must  have  a  sled 
(I  didn't  mean  to  hear,  mamma),  and  a  pair  of  skates,  you  said. 
I  prayed  for  just  those  things,  mamma.     Oh,  I  shall  be  full  of 

glee. 
And  the  orphan  boys  in  the  village  school  will  all  be  envying  me  ; 
But  I'll  give  them  toys  and  lend  them  books,  and  make  their  New 

Year  glad. 
For  God,  you  say,  takes  back  His  gifts  when  little  folks  are  bad  ; 
And  won't  you  let  me  go,  mamma,  upon  the  New  Year's  day. 
And  carry  something  nice  and  warm  to  poor  old  widow  Gray  ? 
I'll  leave  the  basket  near  the  door  within  the  garden  gate — 
Will  the  New  Year  come  to-night,  mamma  ?  it  seems  so  long  to 

wait. 

The  New  -Year  comes  to-night,  mamma,  I  saw  it  in  my  sleep  ; 
My  stocking  hung  so  full,  I  thought — mamma,  what  makes  you 

weep  ? — 
But  it  only  held  a  little  shroud — a  shroud  and  nothing  more  ; 
And  an  open  coffin  made  for  me  was  standing  on  the  floor  ! 
It  seemed  so  very  strange  indeed,  to  find  such  gifts,  instead 
Of  all  the  gifts  I  wished  so  much — the  story-books  and  sled  ; 
And  while  I  wondered  what  it  meant,  you  came  with  tearful  joy, 
And  said,  ' '  Thou'lt  find  the  New  Year  first ;  God  calleth  thee, 

my  boy  ! " 
It  is  not  all  a  dream,  mamma — I  know  it  must  be  true  ; 
But  have  I  been  so  bad  a  boy,  God  taketh  me  from  you  ? 
I  don't  know  what  papa  will  do  when  I  am  laid  to  rest. 
And  you  will  have  no  Willie's  head  to  fold  upon  your  breast. 
The  New  Year  comes  to-night,  mamma ;  place  your  dear  hand 

on  my  cheek, 
And  raise  my  head  a  little  more  ;  it  seems  so  hard  to  speak. 
I  shall  not  want  the  skates,  mamma,  I'll  never  need  the  sled  ; 
But  won't  you  give  them  both  to  Blake,  who  hurt  me  on  my  head  ? 
He  used  to  hide  my  books  away  and  tear  the  pictures  too, 
But  now  he'll  know  that  I  forgive,  as  then  I  tried  to  do. 
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And  if  you  please,  mamma,  I'd  like  the  story-boolis  and  slate 
To  go  to  Frank,  the  drunkard's  boy,  you  wouldn't  let  me  hate  ; 
And,  dear  mamma,  you  won't  forget,  upon  the  New  Year's  day, 
The  basketful  of  something  nice  for  poor  old  widow  Gray  ?, 
The  New  Year  comes  to-night,  mamma — it  seems  so  very  soon, 
I  think  God  didn't  hear  me  ask  for  just  another  June. 
I  know  I've  been  a  thoughtless  boy  and  made  you  too  much  care, 
And  maybe  for  your  sake,  mamma,  God  doesn't  hear  my  prayer. 
There's  one  thing  more — my  pretty  pets,  the  robin  and  the  dove, 
Keep  for  you  and  dear  papa,  and  teach  them  how  to  love. 
The  garden  rake,  the  little  hoe,  you'll  find  them  nicely  laid 
Upon  the  garret  floor,  mamma,  the  place  where  last  I  played. 
I  thought  to  need  them  both  so  much  when  summer  comes  again. 
To  make  my  garden  by  the  brook  that  trickles  through  the  glen  ; 
It  cannot  be  ;  but  you  will  keep  the  summer  flowers  green. 
And  plant  a  few — don't  cry,  mamma — a  very  few,  I  mean, 
Where  I'm  asleep  ;  I'll  sleep  so  sweet  beneath  the  apple-tree. 
Where  you  and  robin  in  the  morn  will  come  and  sing  to  me. 
The  New  Year  comes — good-night,  mamma,  ' '  I  lay  me  down  to 

sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  " — tell  dear  papa — "  my  precious  soul  to  keep  ; 
If  I  " — ^how  cold  it  seems — how  dark — kiss  me — I  cannot  see. 
The  New  Year  comes  to-night,  mamma,  the  old  year  dies  with  me. 

— Cora  M.  Eager. 
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One  more  unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate. 

Gone  to  her  death  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 

Lift  her  with  care  ! 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair  ! 
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Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements, 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  her  clothing. 
Take  her  up  instantly, 

Loving,  not  loathing ! 

Touch  her  not  scornfully  ! 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 

Gently  and  humanly, — 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her  ; 
All  that  remains  of  her 

Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 

Into  her  mutiny. 

Rash  and  undutiful ; 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, — 

One  of  Eve's  family, — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers, 

Oozing  so  clammily. 
Loop  up  her  tresses 

Escaped  from  her  comb, — 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses, — 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 

Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father  ? 

Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet  than  all  other  ? 
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Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  su«  ! 
Oh,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 

Home  she  had  none. 


Sisterly,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly 

Feeling  had  changed, — 
Love  by  harsh  evidence 
Thrown  from  its  eminence, 
Even  God's  providence 

Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  amazement. 

Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 

But  not  the  dark  arch. 

On  the  black  flowing  river. 

Mad  from  life's  history. 

Glad  to  death's  mystery. 

Swift  to  be  hurled — 
Anywhere,  anywhere 

Out  of  the  world  ! 

In  she  plunged  boldly, — 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran — 
Over  the  brink  of  it  ! 
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Picture  it — think  of  it, 

Dissolute  man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 

Then,  if  you  can  !- 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 

Lift  her  with  care  ! 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Ere  her  limbs,  frigidly, 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 

Decently,  kindly. 
Smooth  and  compose  them  ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them. 

Staring  so  blindly  ! 
Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impurity. 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 

Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurned  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity 

Into  her  rest ! 
Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior, 
And  leaving,  with  meekness. 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  ! 

—  Thomas  Hood. 
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MASTER    JOHNNY'S    NEXT-DOOR 
NEIGHBOR. 

"  It  was  spring,  the  first  time  that  I  saw  her,  for  her  papa  and 

mamma  moved  in 
Next  door  just  as  skatin'  was  over,  and  marbles  about  to  begin, 
For  the  fence  in  our  back-yard  was  broken,  and  I  saw  as  I  peeped 

through  the  slat. 
There  were  '  Johnny  Jump-ups '  all  around  her,  and  I  knew  it 

was  spring  just  by  that. 

"  I  never  knew  whether  she  saw  me — for  she  didn't  say  nothing 

to  me. 
But  '  Ma,  here's  a  slat  in  the  fence  broke,  and  the  boy  that  is  next 

door  can  see.' 
But  the  next  day  I  climbed  on  our  wood-shed,  as   you  know 

mamma  says  I've  a  right, 
And  she  calls  out,  '  Well,  peekin'  is  manners  ! '  and  I  answered 

her,  •  Sass  is  perlite  ! ' 

"  But  I  wasn't  a  bit  mad,  no,  papa,  and  to  prove  it,  the  very 

next  day. 
When  she  ran  past  our  fence  in  the  morning  I  happened  to  get  in 

her  way  ; 
For  you  know  I  am  '  chunked  '  and  clumsy,  as  she  says  are  all 

boys  of  my  size. 
And  she  nearly  upset  me,  she  did,  pa,  and  laughed  till  tears  came 

in  her  eyes. 

"  And  then  we  were  friends  from  that  moment,  for  I  knew  that 
she  told  Kitty  Sage — 

And  she  wasn't  a  girl  that  would  flatter — '  that  she  thought  I  was 
tall  for  my  age.' 

And  I  gave  her  four  apples  that  evening,  and  took  her  to  ride  on 
my  sled. 

And — '  What  am  I  telling  you  this  for  ? '  Why,  papa,  my  neigh- 
bor is  dead  I 
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"  You  don't  hear  one-half  I  am  saying — I  really  do  think  it's  too 

bad! 
Why,  you  might  have  seen  crape  on  her  door-linob,  and  noticed 

to-day  I've  been  sad, 
And  they've  got  her  a  coffin  of  rosewood,  and  they  say  they  have 

dressed  her  in  white, 
And  I've  never  once  looked  through  the  fence,  pa,  since  she  died 

— at  eleven  last  night. 

"  And  ma  says  it's  decent  and  proper,  as  I  was  her  neighbor  and 

friend, 
That  I  should  go  there  to  the  funeral,  and  she  thinks  thaXyau 

ought  to  attend ; 
But  I  am  so  clumsy  and  awkward,  I  know  I  shall  be  in  the  way. 
And  suppose  they  should  speak  to   me,  papa,  I  wouldn't  know 

just  what  to  say. 

"So  I  think  I  will  get  up  quite  early — I  know  I  sleep  late,  but  I 

know 
I'll  be  sure  to  wake  up  if  our  Bridget  pulls  the  string  that  I'll  tie 

to  my  toe ; 
And  I'll  crawl  through  the  fence,  and  I'll  gather  the   'Johnny 

Jump-ups '  as  they  grew 
Round  her  feet  the  first  day  that  I  saw  her,  and,  papa,  I'll  give 

them  to  you  ; 

"  For  you're  a  big  man,  and  you  know,  pa,  can  come  and  go  just 
where  you  choose  ; 

And  you'll  take  the  flowers  in  to  her,  and  surely  they'll  never 
refuse ; 

But,  papa,  don't  say  they're  from  Johnny.     TAey  won't  under- 
stand, don't  you  see  ? 

But  just  lay  them  down  on  her  bosom,  and,  papa,  sAe'il  know 
they're  from  me." 

— Brei  Harte. 
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One  day,  through  a  narrow  and  noisome  street, 

Where  naught  but  squalor  and  poverty  greet 

The  passer-by,  I  chanced  to  stray  ; 

'Twas  a  mellow  and  bright  October  day, 

A  genial  autumn  sun  shone  down 

On  rich  and  poor  in  the  crowded  town. 

And  over  the  house-tops  a  deep  blue  sky 

Greeted  each  beggar's  upturned  eye. 

While  the  very  heavens  seemed  to  smile, 

His  hunger  and  weariness  to  beguile. 

Bareheaded  children,  ragged  and  free, 

Over  the  curbstones  romped  in  glee  ; 

Lazily  by  a  policeman  walked  ; 

Shopmen  stood  in  their  doors  and  talked  ; 

Now  and  then,  with  a  glance  downcast. 

Same  wreck  of  a  sot  went  staggering  past 

With  trembling  form  and  a  visage  wan  ; 

Yet  the  current  of  life  went  flowing  on. 

And  the  sky  was  blue  and  the  sunlight  fell 

On  the  happy  ones,  and  the  sad  as  well. 

But,  hark  !  through  that  narrow  and  crowded  street. 

Of  a  sudden  there  poured  a  melody  sweet, 

A  volume  of  soft,  harmonious  sound, 

Strangely  contrasting  with  all  around  ; 

And  I  paused  to  listen,  while  each  sweet  note. 

Pure  as  the  warbling  from  robin's  throat, 

Seemed  to  float  on  the  idle  air 

To  attic,  and  cellar,  and  crazy  stair, 

And  carry  a  whisper  of  peace  and  rest 

Wherever  it  went,  on  its  pathway  blest. 

'Twas  a  strolling  minstrel  band  of  four 
Who,  standing  before  a  groggery  door, 
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With  puffed-out  cheeks,  and  beating  feet, 

Were  playing  there  in  that  busy  street, 

Vagabonds  they,  no  doubt ;  in  fact 

Their  garb  was  ragged,  the  trumpets  cracked, 

And  they  looked  like  men  who  seldom  knew 

What  'twas  to  own  a  dollar  or  two. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  as  I  listened  there 

To  the  sweet  soft  notes  of  the  plaintive  air 

That  came  from  those  minstrels,  ragged  and  odd, 

I  thought,  "  'Tis  a  message  sent  from  God, 

Bringing  reminders,  pure  and  sweet. 

To  the  poor  sad  souls  in  this  narrow  street." 

Then  the  little  children  over  the  way 
Looked  and  wondered  and  stopped  their  play, 
And  the  officer  paused  in  his  weary  walk. 
And  the  gossiping  shopman  ceased  to  talk. 
And  from  tenement  windows  all  about 
There  was  many  a  weary  face  peeped  out. 
And  smiled  at  the  joy  that  had  suddenly  come 
To  cheer  its  poverty-stricken  home. 

Out  of  the  groggery,  reeling,  came 
Into  the  sunlight  (oh,  for  shame  !) 
A  man  whose  visage  and  mien  bespoke 
A  dreadful  bondage  to  Liquor's  yoke — 
A  soul  of  honor  and  pride  bereft. 
Yet  there  were  traces  of  manhood  left. 
And,  as  the  music  reached  his  ear. 
He,  staggering,  paused — then  lingered  near 
Abashed  and  doubting — then  gave  a  start, 
For  the  melody  sweet  had  touched  his  heart ; 
Those  strains  so  plaintive  and  soft  and  low 
Recalled  the  lullaby,  long  ago. 
That  his  mother,  in  tones  so  lovingly  mild. 
Had  sung  to  him  as  a  little  child. 
Then  over  him  like  a  torrent  came 
The  sense  of  his  present  sin  and  shame, 
6 
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And  the  tears  came  pouring  down  his  cheek. 
"  Oh,  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  I  am  frail  and  weak  ! " 
And  he  hid  his  face  and  murmured  a  prayer 
Out  of  the  depths  of  his  dark  despair. 
(God  grant  his  penitent  prayer  was  heard), 
He  turned  away,  and  without  a  word. 
But  with  steady  step,  and  a  figure  bowed. 
Was  lost  in  the  hurrying,  passing  crowd. 

The  music  ceased,  and  I  went  my  way, 
But  I  ne'er  shall  forget  that  sunny  day 
When  I  heard  that  music,  so  soft  and  sweet, 
Wafted  down  through  that  narrow  street. 

— George  L.  Catlin, 
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With  ceaseless  sorrow,  uncontrolled. 

The  mother  mourned  her  lot ; 
She  wept,  and  would  not  be  consoled, 

Because  her  child  was  not. 

She  gazed  upon  its  nursery  floor. 

But  there  it  did  not  play  ; 
The  toys  it  loved,  the  clothes  it  wore, 

All  void  and  vacant  lay. 

Her  house,  her  heart,  were  dark  and  drear. 

Without  their  wonted  light ; 
The  little  star  had  left  its  sphere, 

That  there  had  shone  so  bright. 

Her  tears  at  each  returning  thought. 

Fell  like  the  frequent  rain  ; 
Time  on  its  wings  no  healing  brought, 

And  Wisdom  spoke  in  vain. 
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Even  in  the  middle  hour  of  night 

She  sought  no  soft  relief, 
But  by  the  taper's  misty  light, 

Sat  nourishing  her  grief. 

'Twas  then  a  sight  of  solemn  awe 

Rose  near  her  like  a  cloud  : 
The  image  of  her  child  she  saw. 

Wrapped  in  its  little  shroud  ! 

It  sat  within  its  favorite  chair  ; 

It  sat,  and  seemed  to  sigh  ; 
And  turned  upon  its  mother  there 

A  meek,  imploring  eye. 

"  Oh,  child  !  what  brings  that  breathless  form 
Back  from  its  place  of  rest  ? 
For  well  I  know  no  life  can  warm 
Again  that  livid  breast. 

"  The  grave  is  now  your  bed,  my  child  I 
Go,  slumber  there  in  peace  ! " 

"  I  cannot  go,"  it  answered  mild, 
"  Until  your  sorrow  cease. 

"  I've  tried  to  rest  in  that  dark  bed, 
But  rest  I  cannot  get ; 
For  always,  with  the  tears  you  shed, 
My  winding-sheet  is  wet. 

"  The  drops,  dear  mother,  trickle  still 
Into  my  coffin  deep  ; 
It  feels  so  comfortless,  so  chill, 
I  cannot  go  to  sleep  !  " 

"  Oh,  child,  those  words,  that  touching  look, 
My  fortitude  restore ; 
I  feel  and  own  the  blest  rebuke, 
And  weep  thy  loss  no  more." 
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She  spoke,  and  dried  her  tears  the  while, 

And  as  her  passion  fell, 
The  vision  wore  an  angel  smile. 

And  looked  a  fond  farewell  1 

— Moir. 
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Hello,  thar,  stranger  !     Whar  yer  frum  ? 
Come  in  and  make  yerself  ter  hum  ! 
We're  common  folks,  ain't  much  on  style  ; 
Come  in  and  stop  a  little  while  ; 
'Twon't  do  no  harm  ter  rest  yer  some. 

Youngster,  yer  pale,  and  don't  look  well ! 
What,  way  from  Bosting  ?    Naow  dew  tell ! 
Why,  that's  a  hundred  mile  or  so  ; 
What  started  yer,  I'd  like  to  know, 
On  sich  a  tramp  ;  got  goods  ter  sell  ? 

No  home,  no  friends  ?    Naow  that's  too  bad  ! 
Wall,  cheer  up,  boy,  and  don't  be  sad. 
Wife,  see  what  yer  can  find  ter  eat. 
And  put  the  coffee  on  ter  heat — 
We'll  fix  yer  up  all  right,  my  lad. 

Willing  ter  work,  can't  git  a  job, 

And  not  a  penny  in  yer  fob  ? 

Wall,  naow,  that's  rough,  I  dew  declare! 

What,  tears  ?    Come,  youngster,  I  can't  bear 

To  see  yer  take  on  so,  and  sob. 

How  come  yer  so  bad  off,  my  son  ? 

Father  was  killed  ?    'Sho  ;  whar  ?  Bull  Run  ? 

Why,  I  was  in  that  scrimmage,  lad, 

And  got  used  up,  too,  pretty  bad  ; 

I  sha'n't  forgit  old  'sixty-one  1 
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So  yer  were  left  in  Bosting,  hey  ? 
A  baby  when  he  went  away — 
Those  Bosting  boys  were  plucky,  wife  ; 
Yer  know  one  of  'em  saved  my  life, 
Else  I  would  not  be  here  to-day. 

'Twas  when  the  "  Black  Horse  Cavalcade" 
Swept  down  on  our  small  brigade  ; 
I  got  the  shot  that  made  me  lame, 
When  down  on  me  a  trooper  came, 
And  this  'ere  chap  struck  up  his  blade. 

Poor  feller  !     He  was  stricken  dead  ; 
The  trooper's  sabre  cleaved  his  head. 
Joe  Billings  was  my  comrade's  name, 
He  was  a  Bosting  boy,  and  game  ! 
I  almost  wished  I'd  died  instead. 

Why,  lad  !  what  makes  yer  tremble  so  ? 
Your  father  !  what,  my  comrade  Joe  ? 
And  you  his  son  ?    Come  to  my  heart ! 
My  home  is  yours  ;  I'll  try,  in  part, 
Ter  pay  his  boy  the  debt  I  owe. 

— From  Detroit  Free  Press  [Charles  F.  Adams'), 


O  N  L  Y    A    JEW- 

In  the  land  of  Brittany,  and  long  ago, 

Lived  one  of  those 
Despised  and  desolate,  whose  records  show 

Insult  and  blows. 
Their  old  inheritance  of  wrong,  who  were 
Free  once  as  the  eyelids  of  the  morn  ;  nor  care 

Knew,  nor  annoy, 

That  city  of  joy, 
Heaven-chosen  child,  whom  none  to  harm  might  dare- 
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Lived  one  who  did  as  if  his  God  stood  near 

Watching  his  deed, 
Slow  to  give  answer,  ever  swift  to  hear  ; 

Whose  brain  would  breed. 
Walking  alone,  or  watching  through  the  night, 
No  idle  thought ;  but  he  with  ill  would  fight. 

And  day  by  day 

Would  wax  alway 
Wiser  and  better,  and  nearer  to  the  light. 

And  in  this  land  a  mother  lost  her  child. 

And  charged  the  Jew 
With  crucifying  him,  who  calmly  smiled 

Denial.      "  You 
Have  slain,"  quoth  she,  "to  keep  your  Passover, 
My  son  with  sorceries."     He  answered  her, 
"  Your  wit  must  fail ; 

An  idle  tale 
Is  this  ;  what  proof  thereof  can  you  prefer  ?" 

But  she  went  from  him  raging.     Then  he  fled 

Out  of  that  land  ; 
And  those  there  set  a  price  on  his  gray  head, 

Who  with  skilled  hand 
Of  craft  had  fed  one  daughter  fair  as  day. 
Now  destitute.     Soon  gold  before  her  lay 

The  bait  of  shame  ; 

But  she,  aflame 
With  honor,  flung  such  happiness  away. 

And  writing  told  her  father,  who  came  back 

By  night,  and  bade 
Her  claim  his  life's  reward.     "  Rather  the  rack 

Rend  me,"  she  said  ; 
'  And  shall  I  give  him  death  who  life  gave  me  ? 
Sell  him  and  feed  on  him  ?    Far  sooner  we 

Both  died !     Somewhere 
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Beyond  earth's  care 
Hereafter  we  shall  meet ;  it  well  may  be — 

Somewhere  hereafter."    "  Nay,  you  still  shall  live," 

He  murmured ;  then 
Went  out  into  the  market,  crying,  "  Give 

This  price,  ye  men, 
For  me  to  her  my  daughter. ''     But  these  laid 
False  hands  on  both,  nor  other  duty  paid 

Than  death  ;  for  they, 

Gold  hair  and  gray, 
Were  slain  hard  by  in  the  holy  minster's  shade. 

After,  in  no  long  time,  the  little  child 

Returned,  a  stray 
Fresh  from  the  sea  ;  it  by  a  ship  beguiled. 

In  the  hold  at  play. 
Had  sailed  unseen  till  the  land  a  small  speck  grew  : 
But  still  the  people  prayed  in  the  porch,  in  view 

Of  the  blood-splashed  stone. 

And  made  no  moan  ; 
"  'Twas  only  a  Jew,"  the  folk  said,  "  only  a  Jew  !  " 

— Anon, 
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Found  dead — dead  and  alone, 
There  was  nobody  near,  nobody  near 
When  the  outcast  died  on  his  pillow  of  stone, 
No  mother,  no  brother,  no  sister  dear. 
Nor  a  friendly  voice  to  soothe  or  cheer  ; 
Not  a  watching  eye  or  a  pitying  tear. 
Found  dead — dead  and  alone. 
In  the  roofless  street,  on  a  pillow  of  stone. 

Many  a  weary  day  went  by. 

While  wretched  and  worn  he  begged  for  bread, 
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Tired  of  life  and  longing  to  lie 

Peacefully  down  with  the  silent  dead. 

Hunger  and  cold  and  scorn  and  pain 

Had  wasted  his  form  and  seared  his  brain, 

Till  at  last,  on  a  bed  of  frozen  ground. 

With  a  pillow  of  stone,  was  the  outcast  found. 

Found  dead — dead  and  alone. 

On  a  pillow  of  stone  in  a  roofless  street — 

Nobody  heard  his  last  faint  moan. 

Or  knew  when  his  sad  heart  ceased  to  beat. 

No  murmur  lingered  with  tears  or  sighs, 

But  the  stars  looked  down  with  pitying  eyes, 

And  the  chill  winds  passed  with  a  wailing  sound 

O'er  the  lonely  spot  where  his  form  was  found. 

Found  dead — yet  not  alone  ; 

There  was  somebody  near,  somebody  near, 

To  claim  the  wanderer  as  his  own. 

And  find  a  home  for  the  homeless  here. 

One,  when  every  human  door 

Is  closed  to  children  accursed  and  poor. 

Who  opens  the  heavenly  portal  wide  ; 

Ah  !  God  was  there  when  the  outcast  died ! 

— Albert  Leighton. 
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[The  words  of  the  hymn,  in  italics,  may  be  sung  softly  with  fine  effect ;  which 
would  be  intensified  by  having  them  sung  by  a  clear  voice  off  the  stage,  to 
sound  at  a  distance.     The  answer,  '*  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  "  being  included.] 

The  Sabbath  day  was  ending  in  a  village  by  the  sea. 
The  uttered  benediction  touched  the  people  tenderly. 
And  they  rose  to  face  the  sunset  in  the  glowing,  lighted  west, 
And  then  hastened  to  their  dwellings  for  God's  blessed  boon  of 
rest. 
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But  they  looked  across  the  waters,  and  a  storm  was  raging  there; 
A  fierce  spirit  moved  above  them— the  wild  spirit  of  the  air — 
And  it  lashed  and  shook  and  tore  them,  till  they  thundered, 

groaned,  and  boomed, 
And  alas  for  any  vessel  in  their  yawning  gulfs  entombed  ! 

Very  anxious  were  the  people  on  that  rocky  coast  of  Wales, 
Lest  the  dawns  of  coming  morrows  should  be  telling  awful  tales. 
When  the  sea  had  spent  its  passion,  and  should  cast  upon  the 

shore 
Bits  of  wreck  and  swollen  victims,  as  it  had  done  heretofore. 

With  the  rough  wihds  blowing  round  her,  a  brave  woman  strained 

her  eyes, 
And  she  saw  along  the  billows  a  large  vessel  fall  and  rise. 
Oh  !  it  did  not  need  a  prophet  to  tell  what  the  end  must  be. 
For  no  ship  could  ride  in  safety  near  that  shore  on  such  a  sea. 

Then  the  pitying  people  hurried  from  their  homes  and  thronged 

the  beach, 
Oh  !  for  power  to  cross  the  waters  and  the  perishing  to  reach  ! 
Helpless  hands  were  wrung  for  sorrow,  tender  hearts  grew  cold 

with  dread. 
And  the  ship,  urged  by  the  tempest,  to  the  fatal  rock  shore  sped. 

"  She  has  parted  in  the  middle  !  Oh,  the  half  of  her  goes  down  ! 
God  have  mercy.  Is  heaven  far  to  seek  for  those  who  drown  ?  " 
Lo  !  when  next  the  white,  shocked  faces  looked  with  terror  on 

the  sea, 
Only  one  last  clinging  figure  on  the  spar  was  seen  to  be. 

Nearer  the  trembling  watchers  came  the  wreck,  tossed  by  the 

wave, 
And  the  man  still  clung  and  floated,  though  no  power  on  earth 

could  save. 
"  Could  we  send  him  a  short  message  ?   Here's  a  trumpet.    Shout 

away  ! " 
'Twas  the  preacher's  hand  that  took  it,  and  he  wondered  what  to 

say. 
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Any  memory  of  his  sermon  ?    Firstly  ?    Secondly  ?    Ah,  no  ! 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  utter  In  the  awful  hour  of  woe  ; 

So  he  shouted  through  the  trumpet,  "  Look  to  Jesus  !     Can  you 

hear  ?  " 
And  "  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  rang  the  answer  o'er  the  waters  loud  and 

clear. 

Then  they  listened.     He  is  singing,  "  yesus,  lover  of  my  soul !  " 
And  the  winds  brought  back  the  echo,  ' '  While  the  nearer  waters 

roll  "y 
Strange,  indeed,  it  was  to  hear  him  "  till  the  storm  of  life  was 

past" 
Singing  bravely  from  the  waters,  "Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last !  " 

He  could  have  no  other  refuge  !     "  ffangs  my  helpless  soul  on 

Thee; 
Leave,  ah,  leave  me  not  I"    The  singer  dropped  at  last  into  the 

sea, 
And  the  watchers,  looking  homeward  through  their  eyes  with 

tears  made  dim, 
Said,  "  He  passed  to  be  with  Jesus  in  the  singing  of  that  hymn." 

— Marianne  Famingham. 
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The  snow  was  falling  one  wintry  night. 
And  the  wind  was  howling  with  furious  might, 
As  I  trudged  along  on  my  homeward  way 
Through  the  dim-lit  streets.     I  had  dined  that  day 
With  a  dear  old  friend,  and  his  welcome  cheer 
Had  warmed  my  heart ;  and  within  my  ear 
Still  lingered  the  sound  of  his  jovial  voice;, 
Till  its  memory  made  my  heart  rejoice. 
As  I  hurried  along  with  footsteps  fast 
Through  the  icy  sleet  and  the  chilling  blast. 
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The  streets  were  lonely,  and  drear,  and  still, 

And  I  shuddered,  even  against  my  will. 

To  think  of  the  homes  without  warmth  and  light 

On  that  terrible  freezing  winter  night. 

And,  as  around  me  I  gathered  my  cloak, 

From  my  lips,  scarce  knowing  it,  forth  there  broke 

A  prayer  that  the  Father  who  rules  above 

Would  look  on  the  poor  in  pity  and  love 

That  night.     Then  I  thought  of  my  little  ones  three. 

Tucked  in  their  beds  so  cosily. 

Three  little  curly  pates,  so  fair, 

Sleeping  so  warmly,  devoid  of  care, 

And  I  prayed  that  God  would  guide  them  aright 

Through  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life's  stern  night. 


Just  then  I  was  passing  a  tenement.     Hark  ! 
A  little  face  peered  out  in  the  dark 
From  a  doorway  dim,  and  a  voice,  with  dread 
And  childish  terror,  shivering  said, 

'  He's  coming,  mother,"  then  gave  a  groau; 
For  on  my  face  the  gas-light  shone, 
And  told  the  child  that  my  footsteps  brought, 
Alas  !  some  other  than  him  she  sought. 

"  For  whom  are  you  waiting,  child?"  I  said. 
She  sobbed  :  "  My  baby  brother  is  dead. 
And  mamma  is  sick,  and  papa  is  gone 
To  buy  a  coffin."     Oh,  words  forlorn  ! 
Her  dress  was  scanty,  her  feet  were  bare, 
Her  hair  blew  loose  in  the  chill  night  air. 
And  her  infant  face  looked  worn  and  old. 
As  she  stood  out  there  in  the  midnight  cold. 

"  Go  in,"  I  said  ;  "  you  must  not  stay  out ; 
Your  father  will  soon  be  back,  no  doubt. 
Here's  something  to  help  you  all.     Go  in." 
And  into  her  hand,  so  small  and  thin. 
Outstretched  to  take  it,  I  dropped  the  sum 
I  had  meant  to  pay  for  a  carriage  home. 
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God  bless  you  ! "  I  added  ;  then  hurried  on. 
But  that  poor  little  face,  so  pinched  and  wan, 
Still  haunted  my  thoughts  as  I  passed  along 
Through  the  wintry  blasts,  so  fierce  and  strong. 
And  I  said  to  myself :  "  Of  the  grief  and  woe 
That  are  all  around  us  how  little  we  know  ! " 

I  was  nearing  home — 'twas  but  one  more  street — 
When  one  wayfarer  more  I  chanced  to  meet. 
A  bent,  and  crouching,  and  ill-clad  form. 
Struggling  along  through  the  piteous  storm. 
At  an  eager  and  yet  a  tottering  pace. 
The  gas-light  shone  on  his  poor,  tired  face 
As  he  passed,  and  I  saw  reflected  there 
The  same  sad  look,  and  the  same  blank  stare 
I  had  seen  but  a  moment  or  two  before 
When  the  little  girl  peered  out  of  the  door — 
A  look  of  hunger,  of  sore  alarm — 
And  a  little  coffin  was  under  his  arm. 
He  passed  away,  that  cowering  form. 
Into  the  darkness,  into  the  storm  ; 
But  I  ne'er  shall  forget  the  sorrowful  sight 
I  saw  on  that  terrible  winter  night. 

— George  L.  Catlin. 
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It  surprised  the  shiners  and  newsboys  around  the 
post-office  the  other  day  to  see  "  Limpy  Tim  "  come 
among  them  in  a  quiet  way,  and  to  hear  him  say  : 

"  Boys,  I  want  to  sell  my  kit.  Here's  two  brushes, 
a  hull  box  of  blacking,  a  good  stout  box,  and  the 
outfit  goes  for  two  shillin's  !  " 

"  Goin'  away,  Tim  ? "  queried  one. 
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"  Not  'zactly,  boys,  but  I  want  a  quarter  the  awfuU- 
est  kind,  just  now." 

"  Goin'  on  a  'scursion  ? "  asked  another. 

"  Not  to-day,  but  I  must  have  a  quarter,"  he  an- 
swered. 

One  of  the  lads  passed  over  the  change  and  took 
the  kit,  and  Tim  walked  straight  to  the  counting- 
room  of  a  daily  paper,  put  down  his  money  and  said: 

"I  guess  I  kin  write  it  if  you  will  give  me  a 
pencil." 

With  slow-moving  fingers  he  wrote  a  death  notice. 
It  went  into  the  paper  almost  as  he  wrote  it,  but  you 
might  not  have  seen  it.     He  wrote  : 

"  Died — Litul  Ted — of  scarlet  fever  ;  aiged  three 
yeres.  Funeral  to-morrer ;  gon  up  to  Hevin  ;  left 
wun  bruther." 

"Was  it  your  brother?"  asked  the  cashier. 

Tim  tried  to  brace  up,  but  he  couldn't.  The  big 
tears  came  up,  his  chin  quivered,  and  he  pointed  to 
the  notice  on  the  counter  and  gasped  : 

"  I — I  had  to  sell  my  kit  to  do  it,  b — but  he  had  his 
arms  around  my  neck  when  he  d — died  !  " 

He  hurried  away  home  ;  but  the  news  went  to  the 
boys,  and  they  gathered  in  a  group  and  talked. 
Tim  had  not  been  home  an  hour  before  a  barefooted 
boy  left  the  kit  on  the  door-step,  and  in  the  box  was 
a  bouquet  of  flowers,  which  had  been  purchased  in 
the  market  by  pennies  contributed  by  the  crowd  of 
ragged,  but  big-hearted  urchins.  Did  God  ever 
make  a  heart  which  would  not  respond  if  the  right 
chord  was  touched  ? — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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And  have  they  told  you  all  ?    Ah,  yes,  I  see 
At  last  you  know  it — know  that  I  must  die. 

Don't  tremble  so  ;  but  come  and  sit  by  me, 
And  hold  my  hand,  and  be  as  calm  as  I. 

Bend  nearer,  for  my  voice  is  faint  and  low  ; 

And  I  would  tell  you  something  ere  I  go. 

I've  known  a  long  time  now  that  in  that  heart 
Whose  every  beat  was  music  to  my  ear 

I've  held  the  second  place.  Nay,  do  not  start ; 
I  would  but  tell  you — not  reproach  you,  dear. 

You  loved  her  first ;  and  though  with  all  your  will 

You  strove  to  conquer  it,  you  love  her  still. 

'Twas  hard  to  bear — to  know  that  she  whose  whim 
Had  blighted  all  the  sunshine  of  your  life, 

Could  make  your  cheek  flush  and  your  eye  grow  dim 
E'en  with  a  word  :  /  could  not,  though  your  wife. 

I  struggled  hard  to  win  your  love  ;  but  no  ! 

I  could  not  win  it ;  yet  I  loved  you  so. 

The  hope  that  lighted  up  my  path  so  long 
Has  flickered  and  died  out.     I  could  not  live 

Without  your  love  ;  but  you  did  me  no  wrong — 
I  could  not  gain  what  you  had  not  to  give. 

Nay,  weep  not !  I  am  happy  now  I  see 

You'll  love  my  mem'ry  better  far  than  me. 

The  strife  has  been  so  long,  the  way  so  drear ; 

I  feared  my  patience  and  my  trust  in  God 
Would  fail ;  but  now  I  see  the  end  so  near, 

'Tis  easier  far  to  bow  Ijeneath  the  rod. 
The  night  is  nearly  o'er  ;  the  morn  is  nigh : 
Thank  God  for  taking  me  !     Dear  love,  good-bye  ! 

— Anon 
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Oh,  waken  up,  my  darlin' — my  Dermot,  it  is  day — 

The  day,  when  from  the  mother's  eyes  the  real  light  dies  away  ; 

For  what  will  daylight  be  to  me,  that  never  more  will  see 

The  fair  face  of  my  Dermot  come  smilin'  back  to  me  ? 

Arise,  my  son — the  mornin'  red  is  wearin'  fast  away, 

And  through  the  gray  mist  I  can  see  the  masts  rock  in  the  bay. 

Before  the  sea-fog  clears  the  hill,  my  darlin'  must  depart — 

But,  oh  !  the  cloud  will  never  lift  that  wraps  the  mother's  heart  I 

Sure,  then,  I'm  old  and  foolish  ;  what's  this  I'm.saying  now  ? 
Will  I  see  my  fair  son  leave  me  with  a  shadow  on  his  brow  ? 
Oh,  no,  we'll  bear  up  bravely,  and  make  no  stir,  nor  moan  ; 
There  will  be  a  time  for  weepin'  when  my  fair  son  shall  be 

gone. 
I've  laid  the  old  coat  ready,  dear  ;  my  pride  this  day  has  been 
That  on  your  poor  clothin'  shall  no  rent  nor  stain  be  seen. 
And  let  me  tie  that  'kerchief,  too  ;  it's  badly  done,  I  fear  ; 
But  my  old  hands  tremble  sadly,  with  the  hurry,  Dermot  dear. 

And  are  you  ready,  darlin'  ?    Turn  round,  and  bid  farewell 
To  the  roof-tree  of  the  cabin  that  has  sheltered  us  so  well ; 
Leave  a  blessing  on  the  threshold,  and  on  the  old  hearthstone — 
'Twill  be  a  comfort  to  my  heart  when  I  sit  there  alone. 
And  often  at  the  twilight  hour,  when  day  and  work  are  done, 
I'll  dream  the  old  times  back  again,  when  you  were  there,  my 

son. 
When  you  were  there,  a  little  thing  that  prattled  at  my  knee, 
Long  ere  the  evil  days  had  come  to  part  my  child  and  me. 

The  dear  arm  is  still  round  me,  the  dear  hand  guides  me  still ; 
'Tis  but  a  little  step  to  go— see,  now  we've  gained  the  hill ; 
Is  that  the  vessel,  Dermot  dear  ?  the  mist  my  eyesight  dims — 
Oh,  shame  upon  me  now  !  what  means  this  trembling  in  my 
limbs  ? 
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My  child  !  my  child  !  oh,  let  me  weep  awhile  upon  your  breast ; 
Would  I  were  in  my  grave  !  for  then  my  heart  would  be  at  rest ; 
But  now  my  hour  is  come,  and  I  must  stand  upon  the  shore, 
And  see  the  treasure  of  my  soul  depart  forevermore  ! 

I  know,  my  child — I  know  it,  the  folly  and  the  sin. 

But,  oh  !  I  think  my  heart  would  burst  to  keep  this  anguish  in — 

To  think  how  in  yon  sleeping  town  such  happy  mothers  be, 

Who  keep  their  many  sons  at  home  while  I — I  had  but  thee  ! 

But  I  have  done  ;  I  murmur  not ;  I  kiss  the  chastening  rod  : 

Upon  this  hill — as  Abraham  did — I  give  my  child  to  God  ! 

But  not,  like  him,  to  welcome  back  the  precious  thing  once 

given  ; 
I'll  see  my  fair  son's  face  again — but  not  on  this  side  Heaven  ! 

— Anon. 
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Prop  yer  eyes  wide  open,  Joey, 

Fur  I've  brought  you  sumpin'  great. 
Apples  ?    No,  a  durned  sight  better  ! 

Don't  you  take  no  int'rest  ?    Wait ! 
Flowers,  Joe — I  know'd  you'd  like  'em — 

Ain't  them  scrumptious  ?    Ain't  them  high  7 
Tears,  my  boy  ?    Wot's  them  fur,  Joey  ? 

There — poor  little  Joe  !— don't  cry  ! 

I  was  skippin'  past  a  winder 

Where  a  bang-up  lady  sot. 
All  amongst  a  lot  of  bushes — 

Each  one  climbin'  from  a  pot ; 
Every  bush  had  flowers  on  it — 

Pretty  ?    Mebbe  not !     Oh,  no  ! 
Wish  you  could  'a  seen  'em  growin', 

It  was  such  a  stunnin'  show. 
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Well,  I  thought  of  you,  poor  feller, 

Lyin'  here  so  sick  and  weak. 
Never  knowin'  any  comfort. 

And  I  puts  on  lots  o'  cheek. 
'*  Missus,"  says  I,  "  if  you  please,  mum, 

Could  I  ax  you  for  a  rose  ? 
For  my  little  brother,  missus — 

Never  seed  one,  I  suppose." 

Then  I  told  her  all  about  you — 

How  I  bringed  you  up — poor  Joe  ! 
(Lackin'  women  folks  to  do  it). 

Sich  a  imp  you  was,  you  know — 
Till  you  got  that  awful  tumble, 

Jist  as  I  had  broke  yer  in 
(Hard  work,  too),  to  earn  your  livin' 

Blackin'  boots  for  honest  tin. 

How  that  tumble  crippled  of  you, 

So's  you  couldn't  hyper  much — 
Joe,  it  hurted  when  I  seen  you 

Fur  the  first  time  with  yer  crutch. 
"  But,"  I  says,  "  he's  laid  up  now,  mum, 

'Pears  to  weaken  every  day  "; 
Joe,  she  up  and  went  to  cuttin' — 

That's  the  how  of  this  bokay. 

Say  !  it  seems  to  me,  ole  feller. 

You  is  quite  yourself  to-night — 
Kind  o'  chirk — it's  been  a  fortnit 

Sence  yer  eyes  has  been  so  bright. 
Better  ?    Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it ! 

Yes,  they're  mighty  pretty,  Joe. 
Smellin'  of  'em's  made  you  happy  ? 

Well,  I  thought  it  would,  you  know. 

Never  see  the  country,  did  you  ? 
Flowers  growin'  everywhere ! 

7 
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Some  time  when  you're  better,  Joey, 

Mebbe  I  kin  take  you  there. 
Flowers  in  heaven  ?    'M— I  s'pose  so  ; 

Dunno  much  about  it,  though  ; 
Ain't  as  fly  as  wot  I  might  be 

On  them  topics,  little  Joe. 

But  I've  heered  it  hinted  somewheres 

That  in  heaven's  golden  gates 
Things  is  everlastin'  cheerful — 

B'lieve  that's  what  the  Bible  states. 
Likewise,  there  folks  don't  git  hungry  : 

So  good  people,  w'en  they  dies. 
Finds  themselves  well  fixed  forever — 

Joe,  my  boy,  wot  ails  yer  eyes  ? 

Thought  they  looked  a  little  sing'ler. 

Oh,  no  !     Don't  you  have  no  fear  ; 
Heaven  was  made  fur  such  as  you  is — 

Joe,  wot  makes  you  look  so  queer  ? 
Here — wake  up  !     Oh,  don't  look  that  way  ! 

Joe  !     My  boy  !     Hold  up  yer  head  ! 
Here's  yer  flowers  —you  dropped  'em,  Joey. 

Oh,  my  God,  can  Joe  be  dead  ? 

— Peleg  Arkwright. 
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''  Maclaine  !  you've  scourged  me  like  a  hound, 
You  should  have  struck  me  to  the  ground  ; 
You  should  have  played  a  chieftain's  part ; 
You  should  have  stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 

"  And  for  this  wrong  which  you  have  done 
I'll  wreak  my  vengeance  on  your  son." 
He  seized  the  child  with  sudden  hold, 
A  smiling  infant  three  years  old. 
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And  leaping  for  its  topmost  ledge, 
He  held  the  infant  o'er  the  edge  ; 
"  In  vain  thy  wrath,  thy  sorrow  vain  ; 
No  hand  shall  save  it,  proud  Maclaine  ! " 

With  flashing  eye  and  burning  brow 
The  mother  followed,  heedless  how  ; 
But,  midway  up  the  rugged  steep, 
She  found  a  chasm  she  could  not  leap  ; 

And,  kneeling  on  its  brink,  she  raised 
Her  supplicating  hands,  and  gazed. 
"  Oh,  spare  my  child,  my  joy,  my  pride  ;- 
Oh,  give  me  back  my  child  ! "  she  cried. 

'  Come,  Evan,"  said  the  trembling  chief — 
His  bosom  wrung  with  pride  and  grief — 
"  Restore  the  boy,  give  back  my  son. 
And  I'll  forgive  the  wrong  you've  done  ! " 

"  I  scorn  forgiveness,  haughty  man  ! 
You've  injured  me  before  the  clan. 
And  nought  but  blood  shall  wipe  away 
The  shame  I  have  endured  to-day  !  " 

And  as  he  spoke  he  raised  the  child 
To  dash  it  'mid  the  breakers  wild  : 
But,  at  the  mother's  piercing  cry. 
Drew  back  a  step  aud  made  reply : 

"  Fair  lady,  if  your  lord  will  strip. 
And  let  a  clansman  wield  the  whip 
Till  skin  shall  flay,  and  blood  shall  run, 
I'll  give  you  back  your  little  son.'' 

The  lady's  cheek  grew  pale  with  ire  ; 
The  chieftain's  eyes  flashed  sudden  fire  ; 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast. 
Took  aim,  then  dropped  it,  sore  distressed. 
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'  I  might  have  slain  my  babe  instead. 
Come,  Evan,  come,"  the  father  said, 
And  through  his  heart  a  tremor  ran, 
"  We'll  fight  our  quarrel,  manto  man." 

"  You've  heard  my  answer,  proud  Maclaine, 
I  will  not  fight  you— think  again.'' 
The  lady  stood  in  mute  despair, 
With  freezing  blood  and  stiffening  hair. 

She  moved  no  limb,  she  spoke  no  word, 
She  could  not  look  upon  her  lord. 
He  saw  the  quivering  of  her  eye, 
Pale  lips  and  speechless  agony. 

And,  doing  battle  with  his  pride, 
"  Give  back  the  boy — I  yield  !  "  he  cried. 
Thus  love  prevailed  ;  and  bending  low. 
He  bared  his  shoulders  to  the  blow. 

"  I  smite  you,''  said  the  clansman  true, 
"  Forgive  me,  chief,  the  deed  I  do  ! 

For,  by  yon  Heaven  that-hears  me  speak, 

My  dirk  in  Evan's  heart  shall  reek  ! " 

But  Evan's  face  beamed  hate  and  joy  ; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  hugged  the  boy. 
"  Revenge  is  just,  revenge  is  sweet. 
And  mine,  Maclaine,  shall  be  complete." 

Ere  hand  could  stir,  with  sudden  shock 
He  threw  the  infant  o'er  the  rock, 
Then  followed  with  a  desperate  leap 
Down  fifty  fathoms  to  the  deep. 

They  found  their  bodies  in  the  tide, 
And  never  till  the  day  she  died 
Was  that  sad  mother  known  to  smile  ; 
The  Niobe  of  MuUa's  isle. 
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Come  out  here,  George  Burks.  Put  that  glass 
down— can't  wait  a  minute.  Business  particular — 
concerns  the  Company. 

I  don't  often  meddle  in  other  folks'  business,  do 
I  ?  When  a  tough  old  fellow  like  me  sets  out  to 
warn  a  body,  you  may  know  it's  because  he  sees 
sore  need  of  it. 

Just  takiri  drinks  for  good  fellowships  Yes,  I  know 
all  'bout  that.  Been  there  myself.  Sit  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform  here. 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  I  take  it,  engineers 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  touch  the  bottle.  We  have 
life  and  property  trusted  to  our  hands.  Ours  is  a 
grand  business — I  don't  think  folks  looks  at  it  as 
they  ought  to.  Remember  when  I  was  a  young  fel- 
low, like  you,  just  set  up  with  an  engine,  I  used  to  feel 
like  a  strong  angel,  or  somethin',  rushin'  over  the 
country,  makin'  that  iron  beast  do  just  as  I  wanted 
him  to.     The  power  sort  of  made  me  think  fast. 

I  was  doin'  well  when  I  married,  and  I  did  well 
long  afterwards.  We  had  a  nice  home,  the  little 
woman  and  me  :  our  hearts  were  set  on  each  other, 
and  she  was  a  little  proud  of  her  engineer — she  used 
to  say  so,  anyhow.  She  was  sort  of  mild  and  tender 
with  her  tongue.  Not  one  of  your  loud  ones.  And 
pretty,  too.  But  you  know  what  it  is  to  love  a 
woman,  George  Burks — I  saw  you  walking  with  a 
blue-eyed  little  thing  last  Sunday, 

And  after  awhile  we  had  the  little  girl.  We  talked 
a  good  deal  about  what  we  should  call  her,  my  wife 
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and  I.  We  went  clean  through  the  Bible,  and  set 
down  all  the  fine  story  names  we  heard  of.  But 
nothin'  seemed  to  suit.  I  used  to  puzzle  the  whole 
length  of  my  route  to  find  a  name  for  that  little 
girl.  My  wife  wanted  to  call  her  Endora  Isabel. 
But  that  sounded  like  folderol.  Then  we  had  up 
Rebeccar,  and  Maud,  and  Amanda  Ann,  and  what 
not.  Finally,  whenever  I  looked  at  her,  I  seemed 
to  see  "  Katie."  She  looked  Katie.  I  took  to  callin' 
her  Katie,  and  she  learned  it — so  Katie  she  was. 

I  tell  you,  George,  that  was  a  child  to  be  noticed. 
She  was  rounder  and  prettier  made'n  a  wax  figger  ; 
her  eyes  was  bigger  and^  blacker'n  any  grown 
woman's  you  ever  saw,  set  like  stars  under  her 
forehead,  and  her  hair  was  that  light  kind  that  all 
runs  to  curls  and  glitter. 

Soon's  she  could  toddle,  she  used  to  come  dancin' 
to  meet  rne.  I've  soiled  a-many  of  her  white  pin- 
afores buryin'  my  face  in  them  before  I  was  washed, 
and  sort  of  prayin'  soft  like  under  the  roof  of  my 
heart,  "  God  bless  my  baby  !  God  bless  my  little 
lamb  ! " 

As  she  grew  older,  I  used  to  talk  to  her  about 
engin' — even  took  her  into  my  cab,  and  showed  the 
'tachments  of  the  engin',  and  learned  her  signals 
and  such  things.  She  tuk  such  an  interest,  and  was 
the  smartest  little  thing !  Seemed  as  if  she  had 
always  knowed  'em.  She  loved  the  road.  Rer 
member  once  hearing  her  say  to  a  playmate : 
"  There's  my  papa.  He's  an  engineer.  Don't  you 
wish  he  was  your  papa  ? " 

My  home  was  close  by  the  track.   Often  and  often 
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the  little  girl  stood  in  our  green  yard,  waving  her 
mite  of  a  hand  as  we  rushed  by. 

Well,  one  day  I  started  on  my  home  trip,  full  of 
that  good  fellowship  you  was  imbibin'  awhile  ago. 
Made  the  engine  whiz  !  We  was  awful  jolly,  the 
fireman  and  me.  Never  was  drunk  when  I  got  on 
my  engine  before,  or  the  Company  would  have 
shipped  me.  Warn't  no  such  time  made  on  that 
road  before  nor  since.  I  had  just  sense  enough  to 
know  what  I  was  about,  but  not  enough  to  handle 
an  emergency.  We  fairly  roared  down  on  the  trestle 
that  stood  at  the  entrance  of  our  town. 

I  had  a  tipsy  eye  out,  and,  George,  as  we  was  flyin' 
through  the  suburbs,  I  see  my  little  girl  on  the  track 
ahead,  wavin'  a  red  flag  and  standin'  stock  still ! 

The  air  seemed  full  of  Katies.  I  could  have 
stopped  the  engine,  if  I'd  only  had  sense  enough  to 
know  what  to  take  hold  of  to  reverse  her !  But  I 
was  too  drunk  !  And  that  grand  little  angel  stood 
up  to  it,  trying  to  warn  us  in  time,  and  we  just 
swept  right  along  into  a  pile  of  ties  some  wretch 
had  placed  on  the  track  ! — right  over  my  baby ! 
Oh,  my  baby  !     Go  away,  George. 

There  !  And  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  how  that 
mangled  little  mass  killed  her  mother  ?  And  do  you 
Want  me  to  tell  you  I  walked  alive  a  murderer  of 
my  own  child,  who  stood  up  to  save  me  ?  And  do 
you  want  me  to  tell  you  the  good  fellowship  you 
were  drinkin'  awhile  ago  brought  all  this  on  me  ? 

You'll  let  this  pass  by,  makin'  up  your  mind  to  be 
moderate.     Hope  you  will.     I  was  a  moderate  un. 

(Oh,  God  !     Oh,  my  baby  !) — Mary  Hartwell, 
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PAPA'S   LETTER. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  study, 
Writing  letters,  when  I  heard — 
"  Please,  dear  mamma,  Mary  told  me 
Mamma  mustn't  be  disturbed. 

'  But  I'se  tired  of  the  kitty. 
Want  some  ozzer  fing  to  do. 
Witing  letters  is  'ou,  mamma  7 
Tan't  I  wite  a  letter,  too  ?  " 

"  Not  now,  darling,  mamma's  busy  ; 

Run  and  play  with  kitty  now." 
"  No,  no,  mamma,  me  wite  letter, 

Ten  you  will  show  me  how." 

I  would  paint  my  darling's  portrait. 
As  his  sweet  eyes  searched  my  face — 

Hair  of  gold  and  eyes  of  azure. 
Form  of  childish  witching  grace. 

But  the  eager  face  was  clouded, 
As  I  slowly  shook  my  head. 

Till  I  said—"  I'll  make  a  letter 
Of  you,  darling  boy,  instead." 

So  I  parted  back  the  tresses 

From  his  forehead  high  and  white, 

And  a  stamp,  in  sport,  I  pasted 
'Mid  its  waves  of  golden  light. 

Then  I  said,  "  Now,  little  letter. 
Go  away  and  bear  good  news," 

And  I  smiled  as  down  the  staircase 
Clattered  loud  the  little  shoes. 
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Leaving  me,  the  darling  hurried 
Down  to  Mary,  in  his  glee  : 
"  Mamma's  witing  lots  of  letters  ; 
I'se  a  letter,  Mary,  see." 

No  one  heard  the  little  prattler, 
As  once  more  he  climbed  the  stair, 

Reached  his  little  cap  and  tippet. 
Standing  on  the  table  there. 

No  one  heard  the  front-door  open, 
No  one  saw  the  golden  hair. 

As  it  floated  o'er  his  shoulders 
On  the  crisp  October  air. 

Down  the  street  the  baby  hastened, 
Till  he  reached  the  office  door, 
"  I'se  a  letter,  Mr.  Postman, 

Is  there  room  for  any  more  ? 

"  'Cause  this  letter's  going  to  papa  ; 
Papa  lives  with  God,  'ou  know  ; 
Mamma  sent  me  for  a  letter  : 
Does  'ou  fink  'at  I  tan  go  ?  " 

But  the  clerk,  in  wonder,  answered, 
"  Not  to-day,  my  little  man  "; 
"  Den  I'll  find  anozzer  office, 
'Cause  I  must  go  if  I  tan." 

Fain  the  clerk  would  have  detained  him, 
But  the  pleading  face  was  gone. 

And  the  little  feet  were  hast'ning. 
By  the  busy  crowd  swept  on. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  was  parted. 
People  fled  to  left  and  right. 

As  a  pair  of  maddened  horses 
At  that  moment  dashed  in  sight. 
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No  one  saw  the  baby  figure, 

No  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 
Till  a  voice  of  frightened  sweetness 

Rang  out  on  the  autumn  air. 

Twas  too  late  !    A  moment  only 

Stood  the  beauteous  vision  there  ; 
Then  the  little  face  lay  lifeless, 

Covered  o'er  with  golden  hair. 

Rev'rently  they  raised  my  darling. 

Brushed  away  the  curls  of  gold, 
Saw  the  stamp  upon  the  forehead 

Growing  now  so  icy  cold. 

Not  a  mark  the  face  disfigured, 

Showing  where  a  hoof  had  trod  ; 
But  the  little  life  was  ended — 

"  Papa's  letter"  was  with  God  ! 
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t  HAVE  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just  five  years  old. 

With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness,  and  mind  of  gentle  mould  ; 

They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all  his  ways  appears. 

That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of  heart  beyond  his  childish 

years. 
I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be  ;  I  know  his  face  is  fair. 
And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness  is  his  sweet  and  serious  air. 
I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond  ;  I  know  he  loveth  me. 
But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more,  with  grateful  fervency  ; 
But  that  which  others  most  admire  is  the  thought  which  fills  his 

mind ; 
The  food  for  grave,  inquiring  speech  he  everywhere  doth  find. 
Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me  when  we  together  walk — 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks  as  children  talk ; 
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Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes  not  on  bat  or  ball,- 
But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works,  and  aptly  mimics  all. 
His  little  heart  is  busy  still,  and  oftentimes  perplexed 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and  thoughts  about  the 

next ; 
He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother's  knee  ;  she  teacheth  him  to  pray. 
And  strange  and  sweet  and  solemn  then  are  the  words  which  he 

will  say. 
Oh,  should  ray  gentle  child  be  spared  to  manhood's  years  like  me, 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will  be  ; 
And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes  and  stroke  his  thoughtful  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel  were  I  to  lose  him  now. 

I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of  three  ; 

I'll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little  features  be  ; 

How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his,  when  he  prattles  on  my 

knee. 
I  do  not  think  his  light  blue  eye  is,  like  his  brother's,  keen, 
Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as  his  hath  ever  been  ; 
But  his  little  heart's  a  fountain  pure,  of  kind  and  tender  feeling. 
And  his  every  look's  a,  gleam  of  light,  rich  depths  of  love  re- 
vealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me  the  country  folk  who  pass  us  in  the 

street, 
Will  speak  their  joy  and  bless  ray  boy,  he  looks  so  mild  and 

sweet. 
A  playfellow  is  he  to  all,  and  yet  with  cheerful  tone, 
Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love  when  left  to  sport  alone. 
His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden  home  and  hearth, 
To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs  and  sweeten  all  our  mirth. 
Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant  his  heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace,  as  now  for  earthly  love  ; 
And  if  beside  his  grave  the  tears  our  aching  eyes  must  dim, 
God  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  we  shall  lose  in  him. 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son  ;  his  age  I  cannot  tell, 
For  they  reckon  not  by  years  and  months  where  he  is  gone  to 
dwell. 
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To  us  for  fourteen  anxious  months  his  infant  smiles  were  given, 
And  then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth  and  went  to  live  in  heaven. 
I  cannot  tell  what  form  his  is,  what  looks  he  weareth  now, 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his  shining  seraph  brow. 
The  thoughts  that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the  bliss  which  he  doth  feel 
Are  number'd  with  the  secret  things  which  God  will  not  reveal. 
But  I  know  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that  he  is  now  at  rest, 
Where  other  blessed  infants  are — on  their  Saviour's  loving  breast. 
I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary  load  of  flesh, 
But  his  sleep  is  bless'd  with  endless  dreams  of  joy  forever  fresh. 
I  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath  their  glittering  wings. 
And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of  heaven's  divinest 

things. 
We  trust  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe  (his  mother  dear  and  I) 
Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  every  eye. 
Whate'er  befalls  h's  brethren  twain,  his  bliss  can  never  cease. 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his  is  certain  peace. 
When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and  what  we  still  must  be  ; 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss,  and  this  world's 

misery  ; 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin,  and  feel  this  grief  and 

pain  ; 
Oh,  we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two,  than  have  him  here  again. 

— Moultrie. 
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Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me. 

Loved  ones  who  crossed  to  the  other  side  ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see. 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  by  the  rushing  tide. 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold, 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue  ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  that  met  him  there — 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  ; 
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Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands,  waiting  to  welcome  me. 
Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet ; 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale — 

Darling  Minnie  !  I  see  her  yet ; 
She  closed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands. 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark  ; 
We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be  ; 
Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 
For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores. 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale  ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars, 

And  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  sail ; 
And  lo  !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  hearts. 

They  crossed  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  vail  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

Sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea  ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore. 

They  watch  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 
And  I  sit  and  think  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flashing  on  river,  and  hill,  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  waters  cold 

And  list  to  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar. 
I  shall  watch  for  the  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand  ; 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land. 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before. 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be. 
When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 

The  E^ngel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

—N.  A.  W.  Priest. 
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THE  SISTER  OF  CHARITY. 

She  once  was  a  lady  of  honor  and  wealth, 
Bright  glowed  on  her  features  the  roses  of  health  ; 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of  gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from  every  fold  ; 
Joy  revell'd  around  her — love  shone  at  her  side, 
And  gay  was  her  smile,  as  the  glance  of  a  bride  ; 
And  light  was  her  step  in  the  mirth-sounding  hall. 
When  she  heard  of  the  daughters  of  Vincent  de  Paul, 
She  felt  in  her  spirit  the  summons  of  grace 
That  called  her  to  live  for  the  suffering  race  ; 
And  heedless  of  pleasure,  of  comfort,  of  home. 
Rose  quickly,  like  Mary,  and  answered,  "  I  come." 
She  put  from  her  person  the  trappings  of  pride. 
And  passed  from  her  home  with  the  joy  of  a  bride. 
Nor  wept  at  the  threshold  as  onward  she  moved. 
For  her  heart  was  on  fire  in  the  cause  it  appro v'd. 

Lost  ever  to  fashion — to  vanity  lost. 

That  beauty  that  once  was  the  song  and  the  toast — 

No  more  in  the  ball-room  that  figure  me  meet, 

But  gliding  at  dusk  to  the  wretch's  retreat. 

Forgot  in  the  halls  is  that  high-sounding  name. 

For  the  Sister  of  Charity  blushes  at  fame  ; 

Forgot  are  the  claims  of  her  riches  and  birth. 

For  she  barters  for  Heaven  the  glory  of  earth. 

Those  feet,  that  to  music  could  gracefully  move, 

Now  bear  her  alone  on  the  mission  of  love  ; 

Those  hands,  that  once  dangled  the  perfume  and  gem. 

Are  tending  the  helpless,  or  lifted  for  them  ; 

That  voice,  that  once  echo'd  the  song  of  the  vain. 

Now  whispers  relief  to  the  bosom  of  pain  ; 

And  the  hair,  that  was  shining  with  diamond  and  pearl, 

Is  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  penitent  girl. 

Her  down-bed,  a  pallet ;  her  trinkets,  a  bead  ; 
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Her  lustre,  one  taper  that  serves  her  to  read  ; 

Her  sculpture,  the  crucifix  nailed  by  her  bed  ; 

Her  paintings,  one  print  of  the  thorn-croirned  head  ; 

Her  cushion,  the  pavement  that  wearies  the  knees ; 

Her  music,  the  psalm  or  the  sigh  of  disease  ; 

The  delicate  lady  lives  mortified  there. 

And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and  prayer. 

Yet  not  to  the  service  of  heart  and  of  mind 
Are  the  cares  of  that  heaven-minded  virgin  confined  , 
Like  Him  whom  she  loves,  to  the  mansions  of  grief 
She  hastes  with  the  tidings  of  joy  and  relief. 
She  strengthens  the  weary,  she  comforts  the  weak. 
And  soft  is  her  voice  in  the  ear  of  the  sick  ; 
Where  want  and  affliction  on  mortals  attend. 
The  Sister  of  Charity  there  is  a  friend. 
Unshrinking  where  pestilence  scatters  his  breath, 
Like  an  angel  she  moves  'mid  the  vapors  of  death  ; 
Where  rings  the  loud  musket  and  flashes  the  sword, 
Unfearing  she  walks,  for  she  follows  the  Lord. 
How  sweetly  she  bends  o'er  each  plague-tainted  face 
With  looks  that  are  lighted  with  holiest  grace  ; 
How  kindly  she  dresses  each  suffering  limb. 
For  she  sees  in  the  wounded  the  image  of  Him. 

Behold  her,  ye  worldly  !  behold  her,  ye  vain  ! 
Who  shrink  from  the  pathway  of  virtue  and  pain  ; 
Who  yield  up  to  pleasure  your  nights  and  your  days, 
Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise. 
Ye  lazy  philosophers — self-seeking  men — 
Ye  fireside  philanthropists,  great  at  the  pen. 
How  stands  in  the  balance  your  eloquence  weighed 
With  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-born  maid  ? 

— Gerald  Griffin, 
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Little  Golden-hair  was  watching,  in  the  window  broad  and  high, 
For  the  coming  of  her  father,  who  had  gone  the  foe  to  fight : 

He  had  left  her  in  the  morning,  and  had  told  her  not  to  cry, 
But  to  have  a  kiss  all  ready  when  he  came  to  her  at  night. 

She  had  wandered,  all  the  day, 
In  her  simple  childish  way, 
And  had  asked,  as  time  went  on. 
Where  her  father  could  have  gone : 

She  had  heard  the  muskets  firing,  she  had  counted  every  one, 
Till  the  number  grew  so  many  that  it  was  too  great  a  load  ; 

Then  the  evening  fell  upon  her,  clear  of  sound  of  shot  or  gun. 
And  she  gazed  with  wistful  waiting  down  the  dusty  Concord 
road. 

Little  Golden-hair  had  listened,  not  a  single  week  before, 

While  the  heavy  sand  was  falling  on  her  mother's  coffin-lid  : 
And  she  loved  her  father  better  for  the  loss  that  then  she  bore, 
And  thought  of  him,  and  yearned  for  him,  whatever  else  she 
did. 

So  she  wondered  all  the  day, 
What  could  make  her  father  stay, 
And  she  cried  a  little  too, 
As  he  told  her  not  to  do  ; 

And  the  sun  sunk  slowly  downward  and  went  grandly  out  of 
sight. 
And  she  had  the  kiss  all  ready  on  his  lips  to  be  bestowed  ; 
But  the  shadows  made  one  shadow,  and  the  twilight  grew  to 
night. 
And  she  looked,  and  looked,  and  listened,  down  the  dusty  Con- 
cord road. 
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Then  the  night  grew  light  and  lighter,  and  the  moon  rose  full  and 
round. 

In  the  little  sad  face  peering,  looking  piteously  and  mild  ; 
Still  upon  the  walks  of  gravel  there  was  heard  no  welcome  sound. 

And  no  father  came  there,  eager  for  the  kisses  of  his  child. 

Long  and  sadly  did  she  wait. 
Listening  at  the  cottage-gate  ; 
Then  she  felt  a  quick  alarm, 
Lest  he  might  have  come  to  harm  ; 

With  no  bonnet  but  her  tresses,  no  companion  but  her  fears, 
And  no  guide  except  the  moonbeams  that  the  pathway  dimly 
showed, 

With  a  little  sob  of  sorrow,  quick  she  threw  away  her  tears. 
And  alone  she  bravely  started  down  the  dusty  Concord  road. 

And  for  many  a  mile  she  struggled,  full  of  weariness  and  pain, 
Calling  loudly  for  her  father,  that  her  voice  he  might  not  miss; 

Till  at  last,  among  a  number  of  the  wounded  and  the  slain. 
Was  the  white  face  of  the  soldier,  waiting  for  his  daughter's 
kiss. 

Softly  to  his  lips  she  crept, 
Not  to  wake  him  as  he  slept ; 
Then,  with  her  young  heart  at  rest. 
Laid  her  head  upon  his  breast  ; 

And  upon  the  dead  face  smiling,  with  the  living  one  near  by, 
All  the  night  a.  golden  streamlet  of  the  moonbeams  gently 
flowed : 
One  to  live  a  lonely  orphan,  one  beneath  the  sod  to  lie — 
They  found  them  in  the  morning  on  the  dusty  Concord  road. 

—  WHIM.  CarUton, 
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Is  it  you,  old  neighbor  and  friend  ?     I'm  here  in  the  dark  alone  ; 

I  wasn't  noticing  much  how  sombre  the  room  had  grown. 

I  know  by  the  grasp  of  your  hand  the  things  that  you  want  to 

say, 
But  I'd  rather  you  shouldn't  say  them — at  least  till  another  day. 

Yes,  Will,  he  has  gone  at  last.     My  darling  is  really  dead  : 

All  I  had  left  in  the  world,  and  I  haven't  a  tear  to  shed  ! 

Give  me  your  arm — there's  the  moon  there,  full  over  the  apple 

trees. 
Let  us  walk  and  talk  for  a  little — maybe  it'll  give  me  ease. 

Will,  you  remember  his  mother  ?    You  must  often  have  heard  it 

said 
There  was  never  a  prettier  woman,  nor  one  that  held  higher  her 

head  ; 
Yet  only  a  village  beauty,  with  cheeks  like  the  month  of  May, 
And  a  mother  to  slave  for  her  dress,  and  a  father  to  give  her  her 

way 

Philip  was  comely  and  tall,  but  I  was  richer  than  he  ; 
Sometimes  she  liked  Philip  the  best,  and  sometimes  she  seemed 

to  like  me. 
She  played  fast  and  loose  with  us  both,  as  only  these  young  things 

can. 
Who  fancy  no  sport  so  well  as  to  toy  with  the  heart  of  a  man. 

Well,  Will,  without  bonnet  or  shawl  she  came  to  my  house  one 

night, 
Said  she  had  broken  with  Philip,  and  if  I  would  have  her  I  might. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  that  moment,  when,  shaking  in  every  limb, 
I  seemed  to  hear  music  about  me  more  solemn  and  sweeter  than 

a  hymn  ? 
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We  were  married  within  the  month,  and  Philip  had  gone  away-. 

A  happier  man  than  I  never  looked  on  the  light  of  day  ! 

I  whistled  from  morning  to  night,  and  was  blithe  as  a  bird  on  the 

wing ; 
Ah,  lad !   that  a  strong  man's  soul  should  hang  on  so  weak  a 

thing ! 

I  don't  remember  exactly  when  first  I  noticed  the  change, 

But  I  know  that  soon  something  struck  me  as  not  like  herself, 

and  strange ; 
Her  dimples  were  not  so  deep,  nor  so  round  her  little  chin, 
And  her  eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  her  cheeks  seemed 

hollowing  in. 

She  watched  my  every  turn  with  her  large,  blue,  wistful  eyes, 
As  though  she  had  something  to  say — she  was  full  of  trouble  and 

sighs ; 
I  thought  she  was  sick  for  a  sight  of  the  old  folks  down  at  the 

mill, 
But  she  wouldn't  go  near  her  mother,  and  that  made  me  uneasy. 

Will. 

She  fretted  a  deal  at  last,  and  the  child  when  'twas  bom  wasn't 

strong ; 
But  like  the  fool  that  I  was,  I  didn't  think  what  was  wrong 
Till  I  came  unawares  upon  her  in  the  beech  copse  yonder  .... 

she  lay 
In  a  heap  ....  with  a  letter  ....  from   Philip  ....  and 

sobbing  her  heart  away. 

It  was  well  she  died  as  she  did  ;  she  was  spared  from  a  heavier 

fate, 
For  when  he  came  home  from  sea,  he  came  just  a  week  too  late  ; 
The  osiers  were  binding  her  bed,  and  the  May  rose  had  burst  into 

bloom. 
When  I  heard  he  was  back  in  the  village.     'Twas  close  on  the 

evening  gloom. 
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I  had  opened  the  church-yard  gate,  with  an  armful  of  lilac  flowers 

To  deck  out  her  grave  a.  little  (not  green  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
showers). 

When  I  paused  without  dropping  the  latch,  for  Philip  was  stand- 
ing there 

With  his  arms  hanging  down  at  his  sides,  and  his  lips  on  the 
work  as  in  prayer. 

I  was  sorry  for  him,  right  sorry — ^he  was  so  stricken  and  wan  ; 
His  face  when  he  lifted  it  up  was  the  face  of  an  aged  nlan  ; 
The  look  that  he  gave  when  he  saw  me  will  never  pass  out  of  my 

sight. 
But   I   couldn't  give  him  my  hand,  Will  ;   I  couldn't,  try  as  1 

might ! 

So  you  see  I  was  left  with  the  baby.     Could  you  think  such  a 

little  boy 
Could  grow  all  the  world  to  me,  my  all  of  sorrow  or  joy  ? 
No  hands  touched  him  but  mine — don't  smile,  lad — I   washed 

him,  and  fed, 
And  watched  till  he  fell  asleep  every  night  by  his  cradle-bed. 

I  carried  him  in  my  arms,  and  played  with  his  curly  hair, 
His  eyes,  the  picture  of  hers,  were  sometimes  hard  to  bear  ; 
But  I  grew  a  better  man.  Will,  than  ever  before  I  had  been, 
With  her  baby-boy  to  live  for,  and  her  grave  to  keep  neat  and 
green. 

'Tis  wonderful,  Will,  these  children,  how  soon   they  come  to 

know  ; 
It  didn't  seem  any  time  before  he  could  laugh  and  crow, 
And  stretch  out  his  little  arms  when  he  saw  me  coming  nigh — 
The  best  child  ever  born- and  never  the  one  to  cry  ! 

Sometimes  I  used  to  lift  the  hem  of  his  baby-clothes 

And  nurse  his  tiny  feet,  pinkish-white,  like  a  wild  hedge-rose, 

And  wonder  through  what  rough  paths  they  would  tread  in  the 

years  to  come — 
I  didn't  think  then  they'd  be  taking  the  safest  and  surest  Aome. 
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Three  years  old  when  he  died  !  and  just  beginning  to  talk, 
To  prattle  to  Rover  and  me,  and  toddle  about  in  the  walk  ! 
It  makes  you  sometimes  doubt  if  things  are  so  right  after  all, 
When  the  weeds  are  left  to  flourish,  and  the  blossoms  are  made 
to  fall. 

You've  some  of  your  own  at  home — you'd  like  to  see  him  maybe? 
It  can  only  do  you  good.  Will,  to  think  upon  him  and  me  ! 
You'll  feel  the  goodness  of  God  as  you  never  felt  it  before. 
When  the  young  ones  hear  your  footsteps,  and  rush  to  the  cottage 
door  ! 

Do  you  hear  that  moaning  noise  ?    It's  Rover  down  in  the  yard  ; 
I'd  a  mind  to  shoot  him  the  morn,  and  yet  'twould  be  rather  hard  ; 
The  boy  was  fond  o'  the  dog,  and  the  poor  brute  seems  to  know — 
Being  old,  and  scarce  able  to  crawl,  he  misses  my  darling  so  ! 

That's  his  hat  there  on  the  peg,  and  yonder  his  poor  little  toys — 
It  grieves  me  above  a  bit  that  I've  ever  been  vexedat  the  noise — 
Now  I'd  give  worlds  to  hear  it,  even  though  it  were  ten  times 

more — 
Oh,  Will,  how  my  heart  sinks  down  as  we  come  near  the  bed- 
room door !  .  .  .  . 

There  he  lies  in  his  cot,  so  quiet  and  happy  and  still. 

He  looks  more  like  his  mother  than  ever  I  saw  him,  Will 

What  a  selfish  fool  am  I  to  regret  that  he's  gone  from  here — 
For  hasn't  his  face  a  smile,  lad  ?  and  that's  better,  sure,  than  a 
tear ! 

Death  is  sweeter  than  life,  and  slumber  is  sweeter  than  pain  ; 
'Tis  such  a  hard  fight,  old  man,  and  we  have  so  little  to  gain  ! 
Who  knows  what  he  might  have  come  to,  had  he  lived  to  be  old 

as  we? 
If  life  is  a  good  thing.  Will,  'tis  a  better  thing  not  to  be  ! 

Those  snowdrops  he  picked  himself  that  he  holds  in  his  tiny  hands; 
Now  he  gathers  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  as,  clothed  in  white  wings, 
he  stands 
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In  the  Garden  of  God,  looking  upward  to  the  throne  of  eternal 

grace, 
With  the  light  of  ineffable  love  streaming  down  on  the  hush  of 

his  face. 

Will,  do  you  think  he  remembers  ?    Or  has  he  forgotten  it  all  ! 
The  ojd  dog  crippled  and  blind,  who  always  Mmped  up  at  his  call, 
The  pipe  of  the  early  thrushes,  the  bloom  on  the  orchard  trees. 
My  face,  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  when  I  took  him  to  die  on 
my  knees  ? 

Oh,  God,  let  him  not  forget  me  !     Let  him  still  remember,  and 

wait. 
And  watch  with  a  wistful  longing,  when  they  open  the  golden 

gate; 
Watch  with  a  wistful  longing  till  he  sees  me  enter  in. 
Pure  as  a  little  child,  and  free  forever  from  sin  ! 

But  the  house,  Will,  the  lonely  acres,  the  poor  little  empty  chair. 
The  picture-books  unopened,  the  silence  upon  the  stair ! 
How  shall  I  listen  o'  nights  to  the  moan  of  the  winds  on  the  hill  ? 
And  the  rush  of  the  rain  from  the  skies  ?    God  !  how  I  shall  miss 
him.  Will ! 

— Florence  K.  Berger. 
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Plaze,  sir,  I  have  brought  you  the  ticket 

You  gave  her  a  short  wake  ago  ; 
My  own  little  girl  I  am  manin', 

The  one  with  the  fair  hair,  ye  know. 
And  the  blue  eyes  so  gentle  and  tindher. 

And  swate  as  the  angels'  above, 
God  help  me,  she's  one  of  them  now,  sir. 

And  I've  nothing  at  all  left  to  love. 
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It  has  come  on  me  suddin,  ye  see,  sir ; 

She  was  niver  an  ailin'  child. 
Though  her  face  was  as  white  as  a  lily, 

And  her  ways  just  that  quiet  and  mild. 
The  others  was  always  a  throuble. 

And  botherin',  too,  every  way. 
But  the  first  tears  as  iver  she  cost  me 

Are  thim  that  I'm  sheddin'  to-day. 

'Twas  on  Tuesday  night  that  she  sickened, 

She  had  been  as  blithe  as  a  bird 
All  day,  wid  the  ticket  you  gave  her, 

And  niver  another  word 
But  "  Mammie,  just  think  of  the  music ''; 

And  "  Mammie,  they'll  give  us  ice  crame  ; 
We  can  roll  on  the  turf  and  pick  posies — 

Oh,  mammie,  it's  just  like  a  drame." 

And  so,  whin  the  faver  kim  on  her. 

It  samed  the  one  thought  in  her  brain  ; 
'T would  have  melted  the  heart  in  your  breast,  sir. 

To  hear  her  again  and  again 
Beggin',  "  Mammie,  oh,  plaze  get  me  ready — 

The  boat  will  be  gone  off,  I  say  ; 
I  hear  the  bell  ring  !     Where's  my  ticket  ? 

Oh,  won't  we  be  happy  to-day  ?  " 

Three  days  she  raved  wid  the  faver, 

Wid  her  face  and  her  hands  like  a  flame; 
But  on  Friday,  at  noon,  she  grew  quiet. 

And  knew  me,  and  called  me  by  name. 
My  heart  gave  a  lape  when  I  heard  it ; 

But  oh,  sir,  it  turned  me  to  stone, 
The  look  round  the  mouth  pinched  and  dhrawn  like 

I  knew  God  had  sent  for  His  own. 

And  she  knew  it,  too,  sir,  the  craythur, 
And  said,  when  I  told  her  the  day, 
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In  her  wake  little  voice,  "  Mammie,  darlint, 

Don''t  cry  'cause  I'm  going  away. 
To-morrow  they'll  go  to  the  picnic, 

They'll  have  beautiful  times,  I  know  ; 
But  heaven  is  like  it,  and  betther, 

And  so  I  am  ready  to  go. 

"  And,  mammie,  I  ain't  a  bit  frightened  ; 

There's  many  a  little  girl  died  ; 
And  it  seems  like  the  dear  lovin'  Saviour 

Was  standin'  right  here  by  my  side. 
Take  my  ticket,  dear  mammie,  and  ask 

If  some  other  child,  poor  and  sad, 
That  hasn't  got  heaven  and  Jesus, 

May  go  in  my  place,  and  be  glad." 

And  thin,  "  Wish  good-bye,  mammie  darlint," 

She  drew  my  lips  down  to  her  own. 
Thin  the  One  that  she  left  close  beside  her 

Bent  too,  and  I  sat  there — alone. 
And  so  I  have  brought  you  the  ticket, 

Though  my  heart,  sir,  seems  ready  to  break, 
To  ask  you  to  make  some  poor  craythur 

Feel  glad,  for  my  dead  darlint's  sake. 

— Anon. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  PEMBERTON  MILL. 

[The  following  thrilling  piece,  abridged  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  terrible  disaster  which  took 
place  at  the  Pemberton  Mills,  in  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  i860.] 

The  silent  city  steeped  and  bathed  itself  in  rose- 
tints  ;  the  river  ran  red  and  crimsoned  on  the  dis- 
tant New  Hampshire  hills  :  Pemberton,  mute  and 
cold,  frowned  across  the  disc  of  the  climbing  sun, 
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and  dipped,  as  she  had  seen  it  dip  before,  with 
blood.  The  day  broke  softly,  the  snow  melted  and 
the  wind  blew  warm  from  the  river. 

Sene  was  a  little  dizzy  this  morning — the  constant 
palpitation  of  the  floors  always  made  her  dizzy  after 
a  wakeful  night — and  so  her  colored  threads  danced 
out  of  place  and  troubled  her. 

Del  Ivory,  working  beside  her,  said  :  "  How  the 
mill  shakes  !     What's  going  on  ?" 

"  It's  the  new  machinery  they're  h'isting  in,"  ob- 
served the  overseer,  carelessly.  "Great  improve- 
ments, but  very,  very  heavy  ;  they  calc'late  on  get- 
ting it  all  into  place  to-day." 

The  wind  began  at  last  to  blow  chilly  up  the 
staircases  and  in  at  the  cracks  ;  the  melted  drifts 
out  under  the  walls  began  to  harden  ;  the  sun 
dipped  above  the  dam  ;  the  mill  dimmed  slowly ; 
shadows  crept  down  between  the  frames. 

"  It's  time  for  lights,"  said  Meg  Match,  and  swore 
a  little  at  her  spools. 

"  Del,"  said  Sene,  "  I  think  to-morrow  "  —  she 
stopped.  Something  strange  happened  to  her  frame; 
it  jarred,  buzzed,  snapped,  the  thread  untwisted  and 
flew  out  of  place. 

"  Curious,"  she  said,  and  looked  up. — Looked  up  to 
see  her  overseer  turn  wildly,  clap  his  hands  to  his 
head,  and  fall ;  to  hear  a  shriek  from  Del  that  froze 
her  blood  ;  to  see  the  solid  ceiling  gape  above  her  ; 
to  see  the  walls  and  windows  stagger ;  to  see  iron 
pillars  reel,  and  vast  machinery  throw  up  its  giant 
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arms,  and  a  tangle  of  human  faces  blanche  and 
writhe  !  She  sprang  as  the  floor  sunk.  As  pillar  after 
pillar  gave  way,  she  bounded  up  an  inclined  plane, 
with  the  gulf  yawning  after  her.  It  gained  upon 
her,  leaped  at  her,  caught  her ;  beyond  were  the 
stairs  and  an  open  door  ;  she  threw  out  her  arms 
and  struggled  on  with  hands  and  knees,  tripped  in 
the  gearing,  and  saw,  as  she  fell,  a  square  oaken 
beam  above  her  yield  and  crash  ;  it  was  of  a  fresh, 
red  color ;  she  dimly  wondered  why ;  as  she  felt 
her  hands  slip,  her  knees  slide,  support,  time,  place, 
and  reason,  go  utterly  out. 

At  ten  minutes  before  five,  on  Tuesday,  the  tenth 
of  January,  the  Pemberton  Mill,  all  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  hands  being  at  that  time  on  duty, 
fell  to  the  ground.  At  ten  minutes  before  five, 
Sene's  father  heard  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
rumble  of  an  earthquake  under  his  very  feet,  and 
stood  with  bated  breath  waiting  for  the  crash.  As 
nothing  further  appeared  to  happen,  he  took  his 
stick  and  limped  out  into  the  street.  A  crowd 
surged  through  it  from  end  to  end.  Women  with 
white  lips  were  counting  the  mills — Pacific,  Atlantic, 
Washington — Pemberton.  Where  was  Pemberton  ? 
Where  Pemberton  had  blazed  with  its  lamps  last 
night,  and  hummed  with  its  iron  lips,  this  evening  a 
cloud  of  dust — black,  silent,  horrible — now  puffed  a 
hundred  feet  into  the  air. 

Asenath  opened  her  eyes  after  a  time.  Beautiful 
green  and  purple  lights  had  been  dancing  about 
her,  but  she  had  no  thoughts.  It  occurred  to  her 
now  that  she  must  have  been  struck  upon  the  head. 
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The  church  clocks  were  striking  "  eight."  A  bonfire, 
which  had  been  built  at  a  distance,  to  light  the  cit- 
izens in  the  work  of  rescufe,  cast  a  little  gleam  in 
through  the  debris  across  her  two  hands,  which  lay 
clasped  together  at  her  side.  One  of  her  fingers 
she  saw  was  gone  ;  it  was  the  finger  which  held 
Dick's  little  engagement  ring.  The  red  beam  lay 
across  her  forehead,  and  drops  dripped  from  it  upon 
her  eyes.  Her  feet,  still  tangled  in  the  gearing 
which  had  tripped  her,  were  buried  beneath  a  pile 
of  bricks.  A  broad  piece  of  flooring,  that  had  fallen 
slantwise,  roofed  her  in,  and  saved  her  from  the 
mass  of  iron-work  overhead,  which  would  have 
crushed  the  breath  out  of  Hercules.  Fragments  of 
looms,  shafts,  and  pillars  were  in  heaps  about. 
Some  one  whom  she  could  not  see,  was  dying  just 
behind  her.  A  little  girl  who  worked  in  her  room — 
a  mere  child — was  crying,  between  her  groans,  for 
her  mother.  Del  Ivory  sat  in  a  little  open  space, 
cushioned  about  with  reels  of  cotton  ;  she  had  a 
shallow  gash  upon  her  cheek  ;  she  was  wringing  her 
hands.  They  were  at  work  from  the  outside,  sawing 
entrances  through  the  labyrinth  of  planks.  A  dead 
woman  lay  close  by,  and  Sene  saw  them  draw  her 
out.  One  of  the  pretty  Irish  girls  was  crushed 
quite  out  of  sight ;  only  one  hand  was  free ;  she 
moved  it  feebly.  They  could  hear  her  calling  for 
Jimmy  Mahony,  Jimmy  Mahony !  and  would  they 
be  sure  and  give  him  back  the  handkerchief  ?  Poor 
Jimmy  Mahony  !  By  and  by  she  called  no  more, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  hand  was  still.  The  other 
side  of  the  slanting  flooring  some  one  prayed  aloud. 
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She  had  a  little  baby  at  home  ;  she  was  asking  God 
to  take  care  of  it  for  her,  "for  Christ's  sake,"  she 
said.  Sene  listened  long  for  the  "amen,"  but  it  was 
never  spoken.  Beyond  they  dug  a  man  out  from 
under  a  dead  body  unhurt.  He  crawled  to  his  feet, 
and  broke  into  furious  blasphemies.  Del  cried 
presently  that  they  were  cutting  them  out.  The 
glare  of  the  bonfire  struck  through  an  opening ; 
saws  and  axes  flashed,  voices  grew  distinct.  The 
opening  broadened,  brightened ;  the  sweet  night 
wind  blew  in ;  the  clear  night  sky  shone  through. 
Sene's  heart  leaped  w^ithin  her.  Out  in  the  wind 
and  under  the  sky  she  should  stand  again  after 
all.  She  worked  her  head  from  under  the  beam 
and  raised  herself  up  on  her  elbow.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  heard  a  cry — "  Fire  !  fire  !  God  Almighty 
help  them  !     The  ruins  are  on  fire  !  " 

A  man  working  over  the  debris  from  the  outside 
had  taken  the  notion,  it  being  rather  dark  just  there, 
to  carry  a  lantern  with  him.  "  For  God's  sake," 
a  voice  cried  from  the  crowd,  "  don't  stay  there  with 
that  light."  But  while  this  voice  yet  soundet?,  it 
was  the  dreadful  fate  of  the  man  with  the  lante-:rn 
to  let  it  fall,  and  it  broke  on  the  ruined  mass.  That 
was  at  nine  o'clock.  What  there  was  to  be  seen, 
from  then  till  morning,  could  never  be  forgotten. 
A  network,  twenty  feet  high,  of  rods  and  girders, 
of  beams,  pillars,  stairways,  roofing,  ceiling,  wall- 
ing ;  wrecks  of  looms,  shafts,  twisters,  pulleys,  bob- 
bins, mules — locked  and  intertwined  ;  wrecks  of 
human  creatures  wedged  in  ;  a  face  that  you  knew, 
turned  up  at  you  from  some  pit,  which  twenty-four 
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hours'  hewing  could  not  open  ;  a  voice  you  knew 
crying  after  you  from  God  knows  where  ;  a  mass  of 
long  fair  hair  visible  here,  a  foot  there;  three  fingers 
of  a  hand  over  there  ;  the  snow  bright-red  under- 
foot ;  charred  limbs  and  helpless  trunks  tossed 
about ;  strong  men  carrying  covered  things  by  you, 
at  sight  of  which  other  strong  men  have  fainted  ; 
the  little  yellow  jet  that  flared  up,  and  died  in 
smoke,  and  flared  again,  leaped  out,  licked  the  cot- 
ton bales,  tasted  the  oiled  machinery,  crunched  the 
netted  wood,  danced  on  the  heaped-up  stone,  threw 
its  cruel  arms  high  into  the  night,  roared  for  joy  at 
helpless  firemen,  and  swallowed  wreck,  death  and 
life  together  out  of  your  sight— the  lurid  things 
stand  alone  in  the  gallery  of  tragedy. 

The  child  who  had  called  for  her  mother  began  to 
sob  out  that  she  was  afraid  to  die  alone. 

"  Come  here,  Molly,"  said  Sene ;  "  can  you  crawl 
around  ? "     Molly  crawled  around. 

"  Put  your  head  in  my  lap,  and  your  arms  about 
my  waist,  and  I  will  put  my  hands  in  yours — so, 
there  !     I  guess  that's  better,  isn't  it  ?  " 

But  they  had  not  given  them  up  yet.  In  the 
still  unburned  rubbish  at  the  right,  some  one  had 
wrenched  an  opening  within  a  foot  of  Sene's  face. 
They  clawed  at  the  solid  iron  pintles  like  savage 
things.     A  fireman  fainted  in  the  smoke. 

"  Give  it  up  !  "  cried  the  crowd  from  behind.  "  It 
can't  be  done  !  fall  back  ' — then  hushed,  awe-struck. 
An  old  man  was  crawling  along  on  his  hands  and 
knees  over  the  heated  bricks.  He  was  a  very  old 
man.     His  gray  hair  blew  about  in  the  wind. 
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"  I  want  my  little  gal !  "  he  said.  "  Can't  anybody 
tell  me  where  to  find  my  little  gal  ? " 

A  rough  fellow  pointed  in  perfect  silence  through 
the  smoke. 

"  I'll  have  her  out  yet.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I 
can  help.  She's  my  little  gal,  ye  see.  Hand  me  that 
there  dipper  of  water  ;  it'll  keep  her  from  choking, 
maybe.  Now,  keep  cheery,  Sene.  Your  old  father'll 
get  you  out.    Keep  up  good  heart,  child.    That's  it." 

"  It's  no  use,  father.  Don't  feel  so  bad,  father.  I 
don't  mind  it  very  much."  He  hacked  at  the  timber  ; 
he  tried  to  laugh  ;  he  bewildered  himself  with  his 
cheerful  words. 

"  No  more  ye  needn't,  Senath  ;  for  it'll  be  over  in 
a  minute.  Don't  be  downcast  yet.  We'll  have  ye 
safe  at  home  before  ye  know  it.  Drink  a  little  more 
water  ;  do  now.     They'll  get  at  ye  now,  sure." 

But  out  above  the  crackle  and  the  roar  a  woman's 
.voice  rang  like  a  bell  : 

"  We're  going  home  to  die  no  more." 

A  child's  notes  quivered  in  the  chorus.  From  sealed 
and  unseen  graves,  white  young  lips  swelled  the 
glad  refrain  : 

"  We're  going,  going  home." 

The  crawling  smoke  turned  yellow,  turned  red  ; 
voice  after  voice  broke  and  hushed  utterly.  One 
only  sang  on  like  silver.  It  flung  defiance  down  at 
death.  It  chimed  into  the  lurid  sky  without  a 
tremor.     For  One  stood  beside  her  in  the  furnace. 
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and  His  form  was  like  unto  the  form  of  the  Son  of 
God.     Why  should  not  Asenath  sing  ? 

"  Senath,"  cried  the  old  man,  out  upon  the  burn- 
ing bricks  ;  he  was  scorched  now  from  his  gray 
hair  to  his  patched  boots.  The  answer  came  tri- 
umphantly, 

"  To  die  no  more,  no  more,  no  more." 

"  Sene,  little  Sene  !  " 

Some  one  pulled  him  back.  —  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps. 


SOMEBODY'S  MOTHER. 

The  woman  was  old  and  ragged  and  gray, 
And  bent  with  the  chill  of  the  winter's  day  ; 

The  street  was  wet  with  a  recent  snow, 
And  the  woman's  feet  were  aged  and  slow. 

She  stood  at  the  crossing  and  waited  long. 
Alone,  uncared  for,  amid  the  throng 

Of  human  beings  who  passed  her  by, 
Nor  heeded  the  glance  of  her  anxious  eye. 

Down  the  street,  with  laughter  and  shout, 
Glad  in  the  freedom  of  "  school  let  out," 

Came  the  boys,  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Hailing  the  snow  piled  white  and  deep. 

Past  the  woman  so  old  and  gray 
Hastened  the  children  on  their  way, 
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Nor  offered  a  helping  hand  to  her, 
So  meek,  so  timid,  afraid  to  stir. 

Lest  the  carriage  wheels  or  the  horses'  feet. 
Should  crowd  her  down  in  the  slippery  street. 

At  last  came  one  of  the  merry  troop — 
The  gayest  laddie  of  all  the  group  ; 

He  paused  beside  her,  and  whispered  low, 
"  I'll  help  you  across,  if  you  wish  to  go." 

Her  aged  hand  on  his  strong  young  arm 
She  placed,  and  so,  without  hurt  or  harm. 

He  guided  the  trembling  feet  along. 
Proud  that  his  own  were  firm  and  strong. 

Then  back  again  to  his  friends  he  went, 
His  young  heart  happy  and  well  content. 

"  She's  somebody's  mother,  boys,  you  know. 
For  all  she's  aged  and  poor  and  slow  ; 

"  And  I  hope  some  fellow  will  lend  a  hand 
To  help  my  mother,  you  understand, 

"  If  ever  she's  poor  and  old  and  gray, 
When  her  own  dear  boy  is  far  away." 

And  "  somebody's  mother  "  bowed  low  her  head 
In  her  home  that  night,  and  the  prayer  she  said, 

Was,  "God,  be  kind  to  the  noble  boy, 
Who  is  somebody's  son  and  pride  and  joy  !  " 

— Anon, 
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MY  BREAD  ON  THE  WA  TERS. 

"  Mister,"  the  little  fellow  said, 

''  Please  give  me  a  dime  to  buy  some  bread." 

I  turned  to  look  at  the  ragged  form. 
That,  in  the  midst  of  the  pitiless  storm, 
Pinched  and  haggard  and  old  with  care. 
In  accents  pleading,  was  standing  there. 
'Twas  a  little  boy  not  twelve  years  old  : 
He  shivered  and  shook  in  the  bitter  cold. 
His  eyes  were  red — with  weeping,  I  fear — 
And  adown  his  cheek  there  rolled  a  tear 
E'en  then. 

His  misery  struck  me  dumb  ; 
'Twas  a  street  in  a  crowded  city  slum, 
Where  an  errand  of  duty  led  my  feet 
That  day,  through  the  storm  and  blinding  sleet. 

"  Poor  little  fellow  ! "  at  last  I  said, 

"  Have  you  no  father?  " 

' '  No,  he's  dead  !  " 
The  answer  came  :  "  You've  a  mother,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  sob  ;  "she's  been 
Sick  for  a  year,  and  the  doctor  said 
She'd  never  again  get  up  from  bed. " 

"  You  are  hungry,  too  ?"  I  asked,  in  pain. 
As  I  looked  at  his  poor,  wan  face  again. 

'■  Hungry,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  groan 
That  would  melt  to  pity  a  heart  of  stone  ; 

'  I  am  starved  ;  we  all  are  starving,"  he  said, 

"  We  haven't  had  a  crust  of  bread — 
Me,  nor  mother,  nor  baby  Kate — 
Since  yesterday  morning." 

I  did  not  wait 
To  ask  him  more.     "  Come,  come,"  I  cried, 

"  You  shall  not  hunger   ;  and  at  my  side 
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His  poor  little  pattering  footsteps  fell 

On  my  ear  with  a  sadness  I  cannot  tell ; 

But  his  eyes  beamed  bright  when  he  saw  me  stop 

Before  the  door  of  a  baker's  shop, 

And  we  entered. 

"  Now  eat  away,  my  boy, 

As  much  as  you  like,"  I  said.     With  joy. 

And  a  soft  expression  of  childish  grace. 

He  looked  up  into  my  friendly  face, 

And  sobbed,  as  he  strove  to  hide  a  tear : 
"  Oh,  if  mother  and  baby  Kate  were  here  ! " 
"  But  eat,"  said  I  ;   "  never  mind  them,  now." 

A  thoughtful  look  stole  over  his  brow. 

And  lo  !  from  his  face  the  joy  had  fled. 
"  What  !  While  they're  starving  at  home  ?  "  he  said  : 
"  Oh,  no,  sir  !  I'm  hungry,  indeed,  'tis  true, 

But  I  cannot  eat  till  they've  had  some  too." 

The  tears  came  rushing — I  can't  tell  why — 
To  my  eyes,  as  he  spoke  these  words.    Said  I : 

"  God  bless  you  !     Here,  you  brave  little  man, 
Here,  carry  home  all  the  bread  you  can." 
Then  I  loaded  him  down  with  loaves,  until 
He  could  carry  no  more.     I  paid  the  bill ; 
And  before  he  could  quite  understand 
Just  what  I  was  doing,  into  his  hand 
I  slipped  a  bright  new  dollar  ;  then  said, 

"  Good-bye,"  and  away  on  my  journey  sped. 

'Twas  four  years  ago.     But  one  day  last  May, 
As  I  wandered  by  chance  through  East  Broadway, 
A  cheery  voice  accosted  me.     Lo  ! 
'Twas  the  self-same  lad  of  years  ago. 
Though  larger  grown — and  his  looks,  in  truth. 
Bespoke  a  sober,  industrious  youth. 
"  Mister,"  he  said,  "  I'll  never  forget 
The  kindness  you  showed  when  last  we  met 
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I  work  at  a  trade,  and  mother  is  well, 

So  is  baby  Kate  ;  and  I  want  to  tell 

You  this — that  we  owe  it  all  to  you, 

'Twas  you — don't  blush,  sir — that  helped  us  through 

In  our  darkest  hour  ;  and  we  always  say 

Our  luck  has  been  better  since  that  day 

When  you  sent  me  home  with  bread  to  feed 

Those  starving  ones  in  their  hour  of  need." 

— Geo.  L.  Catlin, 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

Little  Gretchen,  little  Gretchen  wanders  up  and  down  the  street; 
The  snow  is  on  her  yellow  hair,  the  frost  is  on  her  feet. 
The  rows  of  long,  dark  houses  without  look  cold  and  damp, 
By  the  struggling  of  the  moonbeam,  by  the  flicker  of  the  lamp. 
The  clouds  ride  fast  as  horses,  the  wind  is  from  the  north, 
But  no  one  cares  for  Gretchen,  and  no  one  looketh  forth. 
Within  those  dark,  damp  houses  are  merry  faces  bright. 
And  happy  hearts  are  watching  out  the  old  year's  latest  night. 

With  the  little  box  of  matches  she  could  not  sell  all  day, 
And  the  thin,  tattered  mantle  the  wind  blows  every  way. 
She  clingeth  to  the  railing,  she  shivers  in  the  gloom — 
There  are  parents  sitting  snugly  by  the  firelight  in  the  room  • 
And  children  with  grave  faces  are  whispering  one  another 
Of  presents  for  the  new  year,  for  father  or  for  mother. 
But  no  one  talks  to  Gretchen,  and  no  one  hears  her  speak, 
No  breath  of  little  whisperers  comes  warmly  to  her  cheek. 

No  little  arms  are  round  her  :  ah  me  !  that  there  should  be, 
With  so  much  happiness  on  earth,  so  much  of  misery  ! 
Sure  they  of  many  blessings  should  scatter  blessings  round. 
As  laden  boughs  in  autumn  fling  their  ripe  fruits  to  the  ground. 
And  the  best  love  man  can  offer  to  the  God  of  love,  be  sure. 
Is  kindness  to  His  little  ones,  and  bounty  to  His  poor. 
Little  Gretchen,  little  Gretchen  goes  coldly  on  her  way ; 
There's  no  one  looketh  out  at  her,  there's  no  one  bids  her  stay. 
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Her  home  is  cold  and  desolate  ;  no  smile,  no  food,  no  fire, 
But  children  clamorous  for  bread,  and  an  impatient  sire. 
So  she  sits  down  in  an  angle  where  two  great  houses  meet. 
And  she  curleth  up  beneath  her  for  warmth  her  little  feet ; 
And  she  looketh  on  the  cold  wall,  and  on  the  colder  sky, 
And  wonders  if  the  little  stars  are  bright  fires  up  on  high. 
She  hears  the  clock  strike  slowly,  up  in  a  church  tower. 
With  such  a  sad  and  solemn  tone,  telUng  the  midnight  hour. 

And  she  remembered  her  of  tales  her  mother  used  to  tell, 
And  of  the  cradle-songs  she  sang,  when  summer's  twilight  fell  ; 
Of  good  men  and  of  angels,  and  of  the  Holy  Child, 
Who  was  cradled  in  a  manger,  when  winter  was  most  wild  ; 
Who  was  poor,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  desolate  and  lone  ; 
And  she  thought  the  song  had  told  He  was  ever  with  His  own  ; 
And  all  the  poor  and  hungry  and  forsaken  ones  are  His, — 
"  How  good  of  Him  to  look  on  me  in  such  a  place  as  this  !  " 

Colder  it  grows  and  colder,  but  she  does  not  feel  it  now. 
For  the  pressure  on  her  heart,  and  the  weight  upon  her  brow  ; 
But  she  struck  one  little  match  on  the  wall  so  cold  and  bare. 
That  she  might  look  around  her,  and  see  if  He  were  there. 
The  single  match  has  kindled,  and  by  the  light  it  threw 
It  seemed  to  little  Gretchen  the  wall  was  rent  in  two  ; 
And  she  could  see  folks  seated  at  a  table  richly  spread. 
With  heaps  of  goodly  viands,  red-wine,  and  pleasant  bread. 

She  could  smell  the  fragrant  savor,  she  could  hear  what  they  did 

say, 
Then  all  was  darkness  once  again,  the  match  had  burned  away. 
She  struck  another  hastily,  and  now  she  seemed  to  see 
Within  the  same  warm  chamber  a  glorious  Christmas  tree. 
The  branches  were  all  laden  with  things  that  children  prize. 
Bright  gifts  for  boy  and  maiden— she  saw  them  with  her  eyes. 
And  she  almost  seemed  to  touch  them,  and  to  join  the  welcome 

shout. 
When  darkness  fell  around  her,  for  the  little  match  was  out. 
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Another,  yet  another,  she  has  tried — they  will  not  light ; 
Till  all  her  little  store  she  took,  and  struck  with  all  her  might : 
And  the  whole  miserable  place  was  lighted  with  the  glare, 
And  she  dreamed  there  stood  a  little  child  before  her  in  the  air. 
There  were  blood-drops  on  His  forehead,  a  spear-wound  in  His 

side. 
And  cruel  nail-prints  in  His  feet,  and  in  His  hands  spread  wide. 
And  He  looked  upon  her  gently,  and  she  felt  that  He  had  known 
Pain,  hunger,  cold,  and  sorrow — ay,  equal  to  her  own. 

And  He  pointed  to  the  laden  board  and  to  the  Christmas  tree, 
Then  up  to  the  cold  sky,  and  said,  "  Will  Gretchen  come  with 

me  ?  " 
The  poor  child  felt  her  pulses  fail,  she  felt  her  eyeballs  swim, 
And  a  ringing  sound  was  in  her  ears,  like  her  dead  mother's 

hymn  : 
And  she  folded  both  her  thin  white  hands,  and  turned  from  that 

bright  board. 
And  from  the  golden  gifts,  and  said,  "  With  Thee,  with  Thee,  O 

Lord!" 
The  chilly  winter  morning  breaks  up  in  the  dull  skies 
On  the  city  wrapt  in  vapor,  on  the  spot  where  Gretchen  lies. 

In  her  scant  and  tattered  garments,  with  her  back  against  the 

wall, 
She  sitteth  cold  and  rigid,  she  answers  to  no  call. 
They  have  lifted  her  up  fearfully,  they  shuddered  as  they  said, 
'  It  was  a  bitter,  bitter  night !  the  child  is  frozen  dead." 
The  angels  sang  their  greeting  for  one  more  redeemed  from  sin  ; 
Men  said,  "It  was  a  bitter  night ;  would  no  one  let  her  in  ?  " 
And  they  shivered  as  they  spoke  of  her,  and  sighed.    They  could 

not  see 
How  much  of  happiness  there  was  after  that  misery. 

— Anon. 
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The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht, 
■Wi'  mickle  faucht  an'  din  ; 
"  Oh,  try  and  sleep,  ye  waukrife  rogues 
Your  faither's  comin'  in." 
They  never  heed  a  word  I  speak  ; 

I  try  to  gie  a  froon. 
But  aye,  I  hap  them  up,  an'  cry, 
"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 

Wee  Jamie  wi'  the  curly  head — 

He  aye  sleeps  next  the  wa' — 
Bangs  up  an'  cries,  "  I  want  a  piece"; 

The  rascal  starts  them  a'. 
I  rin  an'  fetch  them  pieces,  drinks. 

They  stop  aWee  the  soun'. 
Then  draw  the  blankets  up,  an'  cry, 

"  Noo,  weanies,  cuddle  doon." 

But  ere  five  minutes  gang,  wee  Rab 

Cries  out  frae  'neath  the  claes, 
"  Mither,  mak'  Tam  gie  ower  at  ance, 

He's  kittlin  wi'  his  taes." 
The  mischief's  in  that  Tam  for  tricks, 

He'd  bother  half  the  toon, 
But  aye,  I  hap  them  up,  an'  cry,     . 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 

At  length  they  hear  their  father's  fit. 

An'  as  he  steeks  the  door 
They  turn  their  faces  to  the  wa', 
While  Tam  pretends  to  snore. 
"  Hae  a'  the  weans  been  gude  ?"  he  asks 

As  he  pits  off  his  shoon. 
"  The  bairnies,  John,  are  in  their  beds. 
An'  lang  since  cuddled  doon." 
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An'  just  afore  we  bed  oursel's 

We  look  at  oor  wee  lambs  ; 
Tarn  has  his  airm  roun'  wee  Rab's  neck. 

An'  Rab  his  airms  roun'  Tarn's. 
I  lift  wee  Jamie  up  the  bed, 

An'  as  I  straik  each  croon 
I  whisper,  till  my  heart  fills  up, 

"  Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon." 

The  bairnies  cuddle  doon  at  nicht, 

Wi'  mirth  that's  dear  to  me. 
But  sune  the  big  warl's  cark  and  care 

Will  quaten  doon  their  glee. 
Yet  come  what  will  to  ilka  ane. 

May  He  who  sits  aboon 
Aye  whisper,  though  their  pows  be  bauld, 

"Oh,  bairnies,  cuddle  doon.'' 

— Alexander  Anderson. 
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All  that  is  like  a  dream.     It  don't  seem  true  I 
Father  was  gone,  and  mother  left,  you  see, 
To  work  for  little  brother  Ned  and  me  ; 

And  up  among  the  gloomy  roofs  we  grew — 

Locked  in  full  oft,  lest  we  should  wander  out, 
With  nothing  but  a  crust  o'  bread  to  eat. 

While  mother  charred  for  poor  folk  round  about. 
Or  sold  cheap  odds  and  ends  from  street  to  street. 

Yet,  Parson,  there  were  pleasures  fresh  and  fair, 

To  make  the  time  pass  happily  up  there — 

A  steamboat  going  past  upon  the  tide, 
A  pigeon  lighting  on  the  roof  close  by, 
The  sparrows  teaching  little  ones  to  fly, 

The  small  white  moving  clouds  that  we  espied, 
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And  thought  were  living,  in  the  bit  of  sky — 

With  sights  lilce  these  right  glad  were  Ned  and  I ; 
And  then  we  loved  to  hear  the  soft  rain  calling, 

Pattering,  pattering  upon  the  tiles. 
And  it  was  fine  to  see  the  still  snow  falling, 

Making  the  house-tops  white  for  miles  on  miles, 
And  catch  it  in  our  little  hands  in  play, 
And  laugh  to  feel  it  melt  and  slip  away  ! 
But  I  was  six,  and  Ned  was  only  three, 
And  thinner,  weaker,  wearier  than  me  ; 

And  one  cold  day,  in  winter-time,  when  mother 
Had  gone  away  into  the  snow,  and  we 

Sat  close  for  warmth,  and  cuddled  one  another, 
He  put  his  little  head  upon  my  knee. 
And  went  to  sleep,  and  would  not  stir  a  limb. 

But  looked  quite  strange  and  old  ; 
And  when  I  shook  him,  kissed  him,  spoke  to  hitn. 

He  smiled,  and  grew  so  cold. 
Then  I  was  frightened,  and  cried  out,  and  none 

Could  hear  me  ;  while  I  sat  and  nursed  his  head, 
Watching  the  whitened  window,  while  the  sun 

Peeped  in  upon  his  face,  and  made  it  red. 
And  I  began  to  sob — till  mother  came. 
Knelt  down,  and  screamed,  and  named  the  good  God's 
name. 

And  told  me  he  was  dead. 
And  when  she  put  his  night-gown  on,  and,  weeping, 

Placed  him  among  the  rags  upon  his  bed, 
I  thought  that  brother  Ned  was  only  sleeping. 

And  took  his  little  hand,  and  felt  no  fear. 

But  when  the  place  grew  gray  and  cold  and  drear. 
And  the  round  moon  over  the  roofs  came  creeping, 
.  And  put  a  silver  shade 

All  round  the  chilly  bed  where  he  was  laid, 

I  cried,  and  was  afraid. 

— Robert  Buchanan. 
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Walk  right  in  the  settin'-room,  Deacon  ;  it's  all  in  a  muddle,  you 

see, 
But  I  hadn't  no  heart  to  right  it,  so  I've  just  let  everything  be. 
Besides,  I'm   a-goin'   to-morrer — I   calk'late  to   start  with  the 

dawn — 
And  the  house  won't  seem  so  home-like  if  it's  all  upsot  and  for- 
lorn. 
I  sent  off  the  children  this  mornin' ;  they  both  on  'em  begged  to 

stay, 
But  I  thought  'twould  be  easier,  mebbe,  if  I  was  alone  to-day. 
For  this  was  the  very  day.  Deacon,  jest  twenty  year  ago. 
That  Caleb  and  me  moved  in  ;  so  I  couldn't  forgit  it,  you  know. 
We  were  so  busy  and  happy — we'd  been  married  a  month  before — 
And  Caleb  would  clear  the  table  and  brush  up  the  kitchen  floor. 
He  said  I  was  tired,  and  he'd  help  me  ;  but,  law  !  that  was  always 

his  way — 
Always  handy  and  helpful  and  kind,  to  the  very  last  day. 
Don't  you  remember,  Deacon,  that  winter  I  broke  my  arm  ? 
Why,  Caleb  skursely  left  me,  not  even  to  'tend  to  the  farm. 
There  night  and  mornin'  I  saw  him,  a-settin'  so  close  to  my  bed, 
And  I  knew  him  in  spite  of  the  fever  that  made  me  so  wild  in  my 

head. 
He  never  did  nothin'  to  grieve  me,  until  he  left  me  behind — 
Yes,  I  know  there's  no  use  in  talkin',  but  somehow  it  eases  my 

mind. 
And  he  sot  such  store  by  you.  Deacon,  I  needn't  tell  you  now, 
But  unless  he  had  your  jedgment  he  never  would  buy  a  cow. 
Well,  our  cows  is  gone,  and  the  horse,  too — poor  Caleb  was  fond 

of  Jack, 
And  I  cried  like  a  fool  this  mornin'  when  I  looked  at  the  empty 

rack. 
I  hope  he'll  be  kindly  treated  ;  'twould  worry  poor  Caleb  so 
If  them  Joneses  should  whip  the  cretur — but  I  s'pose  he  ain't  like 

to  know. 
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I've  ben  thinkin'  it  over  lately,  that  when  Mary  sickened  and  died, 

Her  father's  sperrit  was  broken,  for  she  was  alius  his  pride. 

He  wasn't  never  so  cheery  ;   he'd  smile,  but  the   smile   wa'n't 

bright, 
And  he  didn't  care  for  the  cattle,  though  once  they'd  ben  his  de- 
light. 
The  neighbors  all  said  he  was  ailin',  and  they  tried  to  hint  it  to 

me  ; 
They  talked  of  a  churchyard  cough  ;  but,  oh  !  the  blind  are  those 

who  won't  see. 
I  never  believed  he  was  goin'  till  I  saw  him  a-layin'  here  dead — 
There,  there !  don't  be  anxious.  Deacon  ;  I  haven't  no  tears  to 

shed. 
I've  tried  to  keep  things  together — I've  ben  slavin'  early  and 

late — 
But  I  couldn't  pay  the  int'rest,  nor  git  the  farm-work  straight. 
So  of  course  I've  gone  behindhand,  and  if  the  farm  should  sell 
For  enough  to  pay  the  mortgage  I  s'pose  'twill  be  doin'  well. 
I've  pray'd  ag'inst  all  hard  feelin's,  and  to  walk  as  a  Christian 

ought. 
But  it's  hard  to  see  Caleb's  children  turn'd  out  of  the  place  he 

bought ; 
And  readin'  that  text  in  the  Bible  'bout  widows  and  orphans,  you 

know, 
I  can't  think  the  folks  will  prosper  who  are  willin'  to  see  us  go. 
But  there !  I'm  a-keepin'  you,  Deacon,  and  it's  nigh  your  time 

for  tea. 
"  Won't  I  come  over  ?  "    No,  thank  you  ;  I  feel  better  alone,  you 

see. 
Besides,  I  couldn't  eat  nothin' ;  whenever  I've  tried  it  to-day 
There's  somethin'  here  that  chokes  me.     I'm  narvous,  I  s'pose 

you'll  say. 
"  I've  worked  too  hard?"     No,  I  haven't.     Why,  it's  work  that 

keeps  me  strong  ; 
If  I  sot  here  thinkin',  I'm  sartin  my  heart  would  break  before  long. 
Not  that  I  care  about  livin'.     I'd  ruther  be  laid  away 
In  the  place  I've  marked  beside  Caleb,  to  rest  till  the  jedgraent- 

day; 
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But  there's  the  children  to  think  of — that  makes  my  dooty  clear, 
And  I'll  try  to  foUer  it,  Deacon,  though  I'm  tired  of  this  earthly 

speer. 
Good-bye,  then.    I  sha'n't  forgit  you,  nor  all  the  kindness  you've 

showed ; 
'Twill  help  to  cheer  me  to-morrer,  as  I  go  on  my  lonely  road. 
For —    What  are  you  sayin',  Deacon?    I  needn't — I  needn't  go? 
You've  bought  the  mortgage,  and  I  can  stay  ?    Stop  !  say  it  over 

slow. 
Jest  wait  now — jest  wait  a  minute — I'll  take  it  in  bimeby 
That  I  can  stay.     Why,  Deacon,  I  don't  know  what  makes  me 

cry ! 
I  haven't  no  words  to  thank  you.     Ef  Caleb  was  only  here. 
He'd  sech  a  head  for  speakin',  he'd  make  my  feelin's  clear. 
There's  a  picter  in  our  old  Bible  of  an  angel  from  the  skies. 
And  though  he  hasn't  no  great-coat,  and  no  spectacles  on  his 

eyes. 
He  looks  jest  like  you.  Deacon,  with  your  smile  so  good  and 

trew. 
And  whenever  I  see  that  picter  'twill  make  me  think  of  you. 
The  children  will  be  so  happy  !     Why,  Debby  will  'most  go  wild  ; 
She  fretted  so  much  at  leavin'  her  garding  behind,  poor  child  ! 
And,  law  !     I'm  as  glad  as  Debby,  ef  only  for  jest  one  thing — 
Now  I  can  tend  the  posies  I  planted  there  last  spring 
On  Caleb's  grave  ;  he  loved  the  flowers,  and  it  seems  as  ef  he'll 

know 
They're  a-bloomin'  all  around  him  while  he's  sleepin'  there  below. 
— Harpers  Magazine  (Mrs.  E.  T.  Corbett). 
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The  cottage  was  a  thatched  one, 
The  outside  old  and  mean, 

Yet  everything  within  that  cot 
Was  wondrous  neat  and  clean. 
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The  night  was  dark  and  stormy. 

The  wind  was  howling  wild, 
A  patient  mother  watched  beside 

The  death-bed  of  her  child — 

A  little  worn-out  creature, 

His  once  bright  eyes  grown  dim. 
It  was  a  collier's  wife  and  child  ; 

They  called  him  "  Little  Jim." 

And  oh,  to  see  the  briny  tears 

Fast  hurrying  down  her  cheek. 
As  she  offered  up  a  prayer  in  thought — 

She  was  afraid  to  speak — 

Lest  she  might  waken  one  she  loved 

Far  better  than  her  life  ; 
For  she  had  all  a  mother's  heart. 

Had  that  poor  collier's  wife. 

With  hands  uplifted — see,  she  kneels 

Beside  the  sufferer's  bed, 
And  prays  that  He  will  spare  her  boy 

And  take  herself  instead. 

She  gets  her  answer  from  the  child. 
Soft  fall  these  words  from  him  : 
"  Mother,  the  angels  do  so  smile. 
And  beckon  Little  Jim. 

"  I  have  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now, 
But,  oh,  I  am  so  dry. 
Just  moisten  poor  Jim's  lips  again, 
And,  mother,  don't  you  cry." 

With  gentle,  trembling  hands,  she  held 

A  tea-cup  to  his  lips  ; 
He  smiled  to  thank  her  as  he  took 

Three  little  tiny  sips. 
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"  Tell  father  when  he  comes  from  work, 
I  said  good-night  to  him  ; 
And,  mother,  now  I'll  go  to  sleep." 
Alas  !  poor  Little  Jim. 

She  saw  that  he  was  dying. 

That  the  child  she  loved  so  dear 

Had  uttered  the  last  words  that  she 
Might  ever  hope  to  hear  ! 

The  cottage  door  is  opened ; 

The  collier's  step  is  heard  ; 
The  father  and  the  mother  meet, 

Yet  neither  speak  a  word. 

He  felt  that  all  was  over, 

He  knew  his  child  was  dead  ; 
He  took  the  candle  in  his  hand. 

And  walked  towards  the  bed. 

His  quivering  lips  gave  token 
Of  the  grief  he'd  fain  conceal. 

And,  see,  his  wife  has  joined  hira  ; 
The  stricken  couple  kneel. 

With  hearts  bowed  down  with  sadness. 

They  humbly  ask  of  Him 
In  heaven  once  more  to  meet  again 

Their  own  poor  "  Little  Jim." 

— Farmer. 
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Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse,  I'm  trudgin'  my  weary  way — 
I,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a  trifle  gray — 
I,  who  am  smart  an'  chipper,  for  all  the  years  I've  told. 
As  many  another  woman  that's  only  half  as  old. 
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Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse— I  can't  quite  make  it  clear ! 
Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse— it  seems  so  horrid  queer  ! 
Many  a  step  I've  taken  a-toiling  to  and  fro, 
But  this  is  a  sort  of  journey  I  never  thought  to  go. 

What  is  the  use  of  heapin'  on  me  a  pauper's  shame  ? 
Am  I  lazy  or  crazy  ?    Am  I  blind  or  lame  ? 
True,  I  am  not  so  supple,  nor  yet  so  awful  stout ; 
But  charity  ain't  no  favor,  if  one  can  live  without. 

I  am  willin'  an'  anxious  an'  ready  any  day 
To  work  for  a  decent  livin',  an'  pay  my  honest  way  ; 
For  I  can  earn  my  victuals,  an'  more  too,  I'll  be  bound, 
If  anybody  only  is  willin'  to  have  me  round. 

Once  I  was  young  an'  han'some — I  was,  upon  my  soul — 
Once  my  cheeks  was  roses,  my  eyes  as  black  as  coal ; 
And  I  can't  remember,  in  them  days,  of  hearin'  people  say. 
For  any  kind  of  a  reason,  that  I  was  in  their  way. 

'Tain't  no  use  of  boastin',  or  talkin'  over-free. 
But  many  a  house  an'  home  was  open  then  to  me  ; 
Many  a  han'some  offer  I  had  from  likely  men, 
And  nobody  ever  hinted  that  I  was  a  burden  then. 

And  when  to  John  I  was  married,  sure  he  was  good  and  smart, 
But  he  and  all  the  neighbors  would  own  I  done  my  part ; 
For  life  was  all  before  me,  an'  I  was  young  an'  strong. 
An'  I  worked  the  best  that  I  could  in  tryin'  to  get  along. 

And  so  we  worked  together  :  and  life  was  hard,  but  gay. 
With  now  and  then  a  baby  for  to  cheer  us  on  our  way  ; 
Till  we  had  half  a  dozen,  an'  all  growed  clean  an'  neat. 
An'  went  to  school  like  others,  an'  had  enough  to  eat. 

So  we  worked  for  the  childr'n,  an'  raised  'em  every  one. 
Worked  for  'em  summer  and  winter,  just  as  we  ought  to  've  done ; 
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Only,  perhaps,  we  humored  'em,  which  some  good  folks  con- 
demn— 
But  every  couple's  cWldr'n's  a  heap  the  best  to  them. 

Strange  how  much  we  think  of  our  blessed  little  ones  ! 

I'd  have  died  for  my  daughters,  I'd  have  died  for  my  sons  ; 

And  God  He  made  that  rule  of  love ;  but  when  we're  old  and 

gray, 
I've  noticed  it  sometimes,  somehow,  fails  to  work  the  other  way. 

Strange,  another  thing :  when  our  boys  an'  girls  was  grown, 
And  when,  exceptin'  Charley,  they'd  left  us  there  alone  ; 
When  John  he  nearer  an'  nearer  come,  an'  dearer  seemed  to  be, 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  He  come  one  day,  an'  took  him  away  from 
me. 

Still  I  was  bound  to  struggle,  an'  never  to  cringe  or  fall — 
Still  I  worked  for  Charley,  for  Charley  was  now  my  all ; 
And  Charley  was  pretty  good  to  me,  with  scarce  a  word  or  frown. 
Till  at  last  he  went  a-courtin',  and  brought  a  wife  from  town. 

She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an'  hadn't  a  pleasant  smile — 
She  was  quite  conceity,  and  carried  a  heap  o'  style  ; 
But  if  ever  I  tried  to  be  friends,  I  did  with  her,  I  know  { 
But  she  was  hard  an'  proud,  an'  I  couldn't  make  it  go. 

She  had  an  edication,  an'  that  was  good  for  her  ; 
But  when  she  twitted  me  on  mine,  'twas  carryin'  things  too  fur  ; 
An'  I  told  her  once,  'fore  company  (an'  it  almost  made  her  sick). 
That  I  never  swallowed  a  grammar,  or  'et  a  'rithmetic. 

So  'twas  only  a  few  days  before  the  thing  was  done — 
They  was  a  family  of  themselves,  an'  I  another  one  ; 
An'  a  very  little  cottage  one  family  will  do, 
But  I  never  have  seen  a  house  that  was  big  enough  for  two. 

An'  I  never  could  speak  to  suit  her,  never  could  please  her  eye. 
An'  it  made  me  independent,  an'  then  I  didn't  try  ; 
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But  I  was  terribly  staggered,  an'  felt  it  like  a  blow, 
When  Charley  turn'd  agin  me,  an'  told  me  I  could  go. 

I  went  to  live  with  Susan,  but  Susan's  house  was  small, 

An'  she  was  always  a-hintin'  how  snug  it  was  for  us  all ; 

An'  what   with  her  husband's   sisters,  an'   what  with  childrn 

three, 
'Twas  easy  to  discover  that  there  wasn't  room  for  me. 

An'  then  I  went  to  Thomas,  the  oldest  son  I've  got, 
For  Thomas's  buildings  'd  cover  the  half  of  an  acre  lot ; 
But  all  the  childr'n  was  on  ine — I  couldn't  stand  their  sauce — 
An'  Thomas  said  I  needn't  think  I  was  comin'  there  to  boss. 

An'  then  I  wrote  to  Rebecca,  my  girl  who  lives  out  West, 
An'  to  Isaac,  not  far  from  her — some  twenty  miles  at  best ; 
An'  one  of  'em  said  'twas  too  warm  there  for  any  one  so  old. 
An'  t'other  had  an  opinion  the  climate  was  too  cold. 

So  they  have  shirked  an'  slighted  me,  an'  shifted  me  about — 
So  they  have  well-nigh  soured  me,  an'  wore  my  old  heart  out  ; 
But  still  I've  borne  up  pretty  well,  an'  wasn't  much  put  down, 
Till  Charley  went  to  the  poormaster,  an'  put  me  on  the  town. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poorhouse — my  childr'n  dear,  good-bye  ! 
Many  a  night  I've  watched  you,  when  only  God,  was  nigh  ; 
An'  God  '11  judge  between  us  ;  but  I  will  always  pray 
That  you  shall  never  suffer  the  half  I  do  to-day. 

—  Will  CarletoK. 


MONAS  WATERS. 

Oh,  Mona's  waters  are  blue  and  bright 

When  the  sun  shines  out  like  a  gay  young  lover  ; 

But  Mona's  waves  are  dark  as  night 
When  the  face  of  heaven  is  clouded  over. 
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The  wild  wind  drives  the  crested  foam 
Far  up  the  steep  and  rocky  mountain 

And  booming  echoes  drown  the  voice, 
The  silvery  voice,  of  Mona's  fountain. 

Wild,  wild  against  that  mountain's  side 

The  wrathful  waves  were  up  and  beating, 
When  stern  Glenvarloch's  chieftain  came  ; 

With  anxious  brow  and  hurried  greeting 
He  bade  the  widowed  mother  send 

(While  loud  the  tempest's  voice  was  raging) 
Her  fair  young  son  across  the  flood, 

Where  winds  and  waves  their  strife  were  waging. 

And  still  that  fearful  mother  prayed, 

"  Oh,  yet  delay,  delay  till  morning, 
For  weak  the  hand  that  guides  our  bark 

Though  brave  his  heart,  all  danger  scorning." 
Little  did  stern  Glenvarloch  heed  : 

' '  The  safety  of  my  fortress  tower 
Depends  on  tidings  he  must  bring 

From  Fairlee  bank,  within  the  hour. 

"  See'st  thou,  across  the  sullen  wave, 

A  blood-red  banner  wildly  streaming  ? 
That  flag  a  message  brings  to  me 

Of  which  my  foes  are  little  dreaming. 
The  boy  must  put  his  boat  across 

(Gold  shall  repay  his  hour  of  danger), 
And  bring  me  back,  with  care  and  speed, 

Three  letters  from  the  light-browed  stranger." 

The  orphan  boy  leaped  lightly  in  ; 

Bold  was  his  eye  and  brow  of  beauty, 
And  bright  his  smile  as  thus  he  spoke  : 

"  I  do  but  pay  a  vassal's  duty  ; 
Fear  not  for  me,  O  mother  dear  ; 

See  how  the  boat  ths  tide  is  spurning ; 
10 
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The  storm  will  cease,  the  sky  will  clear, 
And  thou  wilt  watch  me  safe  returning." 

His  bark  shot  on — now  up,  now  down, 

Over  the  waves — the  snowy-crested  ; 
Now  like  a  dart  it  sped  along. 

Now  like  a  white-winged  sea-bird  rested  ; 
And  ever  when  the  wind  sank  low, 

Smote  on  the  ear  that  woman's  wailing. 
As  long  she  watched,  with  streaming  eyes, 

That  fragile  bark's  uncertain  sailing. 

He  reached  the  shore — the  letters  claimed  ; 

Triumphant,  heard  the  stranger's  wonder 
That  one  so  young  should  brave  alone 

The  heaving  lake,  the  rolling  thunder. 
And  once  again  his  snowy  sail 

Was  seen  by  her — that  mourning  mother  ; 
And  once  she  heard  his  shouting  voice — 

That  voice  the  waves  were  soon  to  smother. 

Wild  burst  the  wind,  wide  flapped  the  sail, 

A  crashing  peal  of  thunder  followed  ; 
The  gust  swept  o'er  the  water's  face, 

And  caverns  in  the  deep  lake  hollowed. 
The  gust  swept  past,  the  waves  grew  calm. 

The  thunder  died  along  the  mountain  ; 
But  where  was  he  who  used  to  play, 

On  sunny  days,  by  Mona's  fountain  ? 

His  cold  corpse  floated  to  the  shore 

Where  knelt  his  lone  and  shrieking  mother ;  ■ 
And  bitterly  she  wept  for  him. 

The  widow's  son,  who  had  no  brother  ! 
She  raised  his  arm — the  hand  was  closed  ; 

With  pain  his  stiffened  fingers  parted. 
And  on  the  sand  three  letters  dropped  ! — 

His  last  dim  thought — the  faithful-hearted. 
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Glenvarloch  gazed,  and  on  his  brow 

Remorse  with  pain  and  grief  seemed  blending ; 
A  purse  of  gold  he  flung  beside 

That  mother,  o'er  her  dead  child  bending. 
Oh,  wildly  laughed  that  woman  then, 

"  Glenvarloch  !  would  ye  dare  to  measure 
The  holy  life  that  God  has  given 

Against  a  heap  of  golden  treasure  ? 

"  Ye  spurned  my  prayer,  for  we  were  poor  ; 

But  know,  proud  man,  that  God  hath  power 
To  smite  the  king  on  Scotland's  throne. 

The  chieftain  in  his  fortress  tower. 
Frown  on  !  frown  on  !  I  fear  ye  not ; 

We've  done  the  last  of  chieftain's  bidding, 
And  cold  he  lies,  for  whose  young  sake 

I  used  to  bear  your  wrathful  chiding. 

"  Will  gold  bring  back  his  cheerful  voice 

That  used  to  win  my  heart  from  sorrow  ? 
Will  silver  warm  the  frozen  blood, 

Or  make  my  heart  less  lone  to-morrow  ? 
Go  back  and  seek  your  mountain  home. 

And  when  ye  kiss  your  fair-haired  daughter 
Remember  him  who  died  to-night 

Beneath  the  waves  of  Mona's  water." 

Old  years  rolled  on,  and  new  ones  came — 

Foes  dare  not  brave  Glenvarloch's  tower ; 
But  naught  could  bar  the  sickness  out 

That  stole  within  fair  Annie's  bower. 
The  o'erblown  floweret  in  the  sun 

Sinks  languid  down,  and  withers  daily, 
And  so  she  sank,  her  voice  grew  faint. 

Her  laugh  no  longer  sounded  gayly. 

Her  step  fell  on  the  old  oak  floor 
As  noiseless  as  the  snow-shower's  drifting  ; 
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And  from  her  sweet  and  serious  eyes 

They  seldom  saw  the  dark  lid  lifting. 
"  Bring  aid  !  bring  aid  !  "  the  father  cries  ; 

"  Bring  aid  !  "  each  vassal's  voice  is  crying  ; 
"  The  fair-haired  beauty  of  the  isles. 

Her  pulse  is  faint— her  life  is  flying ! " 

He  called  in  vain  ;  her  dim  eyes  turned 

And  met  his  own  with  parting  sorrow, 
For  well  she  knew,  that  fading  girl. 

That  he  must  weep  and  wail  the  morrow. 
Her  faint  breath  ceased  ;  the  father  bent 

And  gazed  upon  his  fair-haired  daughter. 
What  thought  he  on  ?    The  widow's  son, 

And  the  stormy  night  by  Mona's  water. 


THE  HEART'S  CHARITY. 

A  RICH  man  walk'd  abroad  one  day. 
And  a  poor  man  walk'd  the  self-same  way. 
When  a  pale  and  starving  face  came  by 
With  a  pallid  lip  and  a  hopeless  eye  ; 
And  that  starving  face  presumed  to  stand 
And  ask  for  bread  from  the  rich  man's  hand  ; 
But  the  rich  man  sullenly  look'd  askance, 
With  a  gathering  frown  and  a  doubtful  glance. 
'  I  have  nothing,"  said  he,  "to  give  to  you, 
Nor  any  such  rogue  of  a  canting  crew. 
Get  work,  get  work  !     I  know  full  well 
The  whining  lies  that  beggars  can  tell. " 
And  he  fasten'd  his  pocket,  and  on  he  went, 
With  his  soul  untouch'd,  and  his  wisdom  content. 

Now  this  great  owner  of  golden  store 
Had  built  a  church  not  long  before  ; 
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As  noble  a  fane  as  man  could  raise  ; 

And  the  world  had  given  him  thanks  and  praise,' 

And  all  who  beheld  it  lavish'd  fame 

On  his  Christian  gift  and  godly  name. 

The  poor  man  pass'd — and  the  white  lips  dared 

To  ask  of  him  if  a  mite  could  be  spared. 

The  poor  man  gazed  on  the  beggar's  cheek, 

And  saw  whafthe  white  lips  could  not  speak. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  but  not  to  pause 

On  the  truth  of  the  tale,  or  the  parish  laws  ; 

He  was  seeking  to  give — ^though  it  was  but  small. 

For  a  penny,  a  single  penny,  was  all : 

But  he  gave  it  with  a  kindly  word. 

While  the  warmest  pulse  in  his  breast  was  stirr'd. 

'Twas  a  tiny  seed  his  charity  shed. 

But  the  white  lips  got  a  taste  of  bread  ; 

And  the  beggar's  blessing  hallow'd  the  crust 

That  came  like  a  spring  in  the  desert  dust. 

The  rich  man  and  the  poor  man  died. 

As  all  of  us  must — and  they  both  were  tried 

At  the  sacred  judgment-seat  above. 

For  their  thoughts  of  evil  and  deeds  of  love 

The  balance  of  Justice  there  was  true  ; 

Fairly  bestowing  what  fairly  was  due  ; 

And  the  two  fresh-comers  through  Heaven's  gate 

Stood  there  to  learn  their  eternal  fate. 

The  recording  angels  told  of  things 

That  fitted  them  both  with  kindred  wings  ; 

But  as  they  stood  in  the  crystal  light. 

The  plumes  of  the  rich  man  grew  less  bright. 

The  angels  knew  by  that  shadowy  sign 

That  the  poor  man's  work  had  been  most  divine  ; 

And  they  brought  the  unerring  scales  to  see 

Where  the  rich  man's  falling-off  could  be. 

Full  many  deeds  did  the  angels  weigh, 
But  the  balance  kept  an  even  sway  ; 
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And  at  last  the  church  endowment  laid, 
With  its  thousands  promised  and  thousands  paid, 
With  the  thanks  of  prelates  by  its  side. 
In  the  stately  words  of  pious  pride  ; 
And  it  weigh'd  so  much  that  the  angels  stood 
To  see  how  the  poor  man  could  balance  such  good  •, 
When  a  cherub  came  and  took  his  place 
By  the  empty  scale,  with  radiant  grace  ; 
And  he  dropp'd  the  penny  that  had  fed 
White,  starving  lips,  with  a  crust  of  bread. 
The  church  endowment  went  up  with  the  beam. 
And  the  whisper  of  the  Great  Supreme, 
As  he  beckoned  the  poor  man  to  His  throne. 
Was  heard  in  this  immortal  tone  : 
'  Blessed  are  they  who  from  great  gain 
Give  thousands  with  a  reasoning  brain. 
But  holier  still  shall  be  his  part 
Who  gives  one  coin  with  pitying  heart !  " 

— Eliza  Cook. 


WE  ARE   SEVEN. 

I  MET  a  little  cottage-girl,  she  was  eight  years  old,  she  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl  that  clustered  round  her 

head. 
She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air,  and  she  was  wildly  clad, 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair  ;  her  beauty  made  me  glad. 

"  Sisters  and  brothers,  little  maid,  how  many  may  you  be  ?  " 
"  How  many?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said,  and  wondrous  looked  at 

me. 
"  And  where  are  they,  I  pray  you  tell?"    She  answered,  "  Seven 

are  we. 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell,  and  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
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"  Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie,  my  sister  and  my  brother, 
And  in   the  churchyard  cottage,  I   dwell  near  them  with  my 

mother." 
"  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell,  and  two  are  gone  to  sea  ; 
Yet  you  are  seven  !    I  pray  you  tell,  sweet  maid,  how  this  may 

be?" 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply,  "  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we, 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie,  beneath  the  churchyard  tree." 
"  You  run  about,  my  little  maid,  your  limbs  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid,  then  you  are  only  five ! " 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen,"  the  little  maid  re- 
plied : 

"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  mother's  door,  and  they  are  side 
by  side ! 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit,  my  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 

And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit,  and  sing  a  song  to  them. 

*'  And  often  after  sunset,  sir,  when  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer,  and  eat  my  supper  there. 
T  he  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane  ;  in  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain,  and  then  she  went  away. 

"  So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid,  and  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played,  my  brother  John  and  I. 
And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow,  I  could  run  and 

slide, 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go,  and  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  many  are  you  then,"  said  I,  "if  they  two  are  in  heaven  ?  " 
Quick  was  the  little  maid's  reply — "Oh,  master,  we  are  seven  !" 
"  But  they  are  dead — these  two  are  dead,   their  spirits  are  in 

heaven  1 " 
'Twas  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still  the  little  maid  would  have 
her  will, — 

And  said,  "  Nay  !  we  are  seven." 
—  Wordsworth. 
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THE  EAGLE'S  ROCK. 

THE  MIGHT   OF   A   MOTHER'S   LOVE. 

'TWAS  the  Golden  Eagle's  Rock,  craggy,  and  wild,  and  lone, 
Where  he  sat  in  state  with  his  royal  mate  on  his  undisputed 

throne. 
High  on  the  dizzy  steep  did  their  blood-stained  eyrie  lie. 
Where  the  white  bones  told  who  had  robbed  the  fold  when  the 

shepherd  was  not  by. 
Well  might  the  spoilers  gloat  at  their  ease  in  their  lofty  fortress 

gray. 
For  never  had  man,  since  the  world  began,  clambered  its  height 

half  way  ! 
And  the  Golden  Eagle  stood  eying  the  noon-day  sun, 
Till  the  clamoring  cry  of  his  nestlings  nigh  charged  him  with 

work  undone  ; 
And  his  mighty  wings  are  spread,  and  he  sweepeth  down  chasms 

wide. 
And  his  fierce  eyes  gleam  by  the  mountain  stream,  and  he  scours 

the  hill's  green  side. 
Then  o'er  a  shady  glen  doth  the  bold  marauder  sail, 
Where  villagers  hold  a  festal  day  down  in  their  verdant  vale. 

Apart  from  a  joyous  group  a  mother  her  darling  bears  ; 

With   happy  smiles  at  his  baby  wiles,  his   innocent  mirth  she 

shares. 
Then  she  sits  on  the  velvet  sward,  shaded  by  trees  at  noon, 
And  rocks  him  to  rest  on  her  loving  breast,  singing  a  low,  sweet 

tune. 

Now  on  the  soft  green  turf  that  mother  her  babe  doth  lie. 
While  over  its  head  is  a  watcher  dread,  in  that  dark  spot  in  the 

sky. 
She  kisses  its  cherub  cheek,  and  leaves  it  awhile  ;  ah,  woe  ! 
For  broader  above  o'er  her  gentle  dove  that  terrible  spot  doth 

grow. 
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Hushed  was   the  peasants'  mirth,  and  the  stoutest  they  stood 

aghast ; 
And  the  wail  of  despair  it  rent  the  air  as  the  eagle  o'er  them 

passed. 
He  had  stolen  the  pretty  child,  all  in  its  rosy  sleep  ; 
And  bears  it  in  might,  with  ponderous  flight,  straight  toward  his 

castle-keep. 

Whose  is  that  upturned  face,  white  as  the  mountain  snow  ? 
Horror  is  there,  and  blank  despair,  speechless  and  tearless  woe. 
Pale  are  those  bloodless  lips  ;  but  lo  !  in  that  mother's  eye 
There  flasheth  the  light  of   love's  great  might,  stronger  than 

agony. 
She  darts  from  the  wailing  throng  ;  her  coming  is  like  the  wind  ; 
The  weeping  loud  of  the  noisy  crowd  dieth  away  behind. 
She  rushes  over  field  and  fell ;  her  footsteps  at  hindrance  mock  ; 
She  startles   the  snake  in  the   rustling  brake,  and  reaches  the 

Eagle's  Rock  ! 

Mother,  go  home  and  weep  !     What  canst  thou  further  do  ? 
Over  thy  head,  immense  and  dread,  frowneth  the  mountain  blue. 
Sorrow  hath  made  her  mad.     She  scales  the  rough  rock's  side, 
Now  passing  the  edge  of  a  shelving  ledge,  and  now  on  a  platform 

wide. 
Onward  and  upward  still,  scarce  does  she  pause  for  breath  ; 
Woman,  beware  !  thou  hast  not  there  "  a  step  between  thee  and 

death  !  " 
Scrambling  up  fearful  crags,  higher  she  still  doth  go  ; 
Close  let  her  cling !  the  loose  stones  ring  clattering  to  depths 

below. 

First  of  the  breathless  crowds,  flocking  in  haste  beneath, 

A  son  of  the  wave,  high-souled  and  brave,  dashes  across  the 

heath. 
He  follows  her  upward  flight,  yes,  till  his  eyes  grow  dim  ; 
In  the  fierce  storm-blast  he  has  topped  the  mast,  but  this  is  no 

place  for  him. 
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'  So  he  must  softly  creep  down  from  the  heights  above. 
His  heart  is  true,  but  he  never  knew  the  might  of  a  mother's 
love. 

Higher  she  mounts  !     She  climbs  where  the  wild  goat  fears  to 

stand  ; 
Death  follows  behind,  fleet,  fleet  as  the  wind,  still  she  eludes  his 

hand  ! 
She  reaches  the  fearful  wall  under  the  great  rock's  brow. 
Where  the  ivy  has  clung,  and  has  swayed  and  swung  from  earliest 

time  till  now, 
Clamb'ring  the    network    old    which    its    twining    stems  have 

wrought. 
She  wrestles  in  prayer  with  her  Maker  there  ;  doth  she  "fear 

God  for  naught  "  ? 
Niagara's  awful  flood  is  spanned  by  a  radiant  bow  ; 
And  joy,  she  springs  on  her  sunny  wings  from  the  blackest  tide 

of  woe. 
And  the  cry  of  that  mother's  heart  is  heard,  and  her  faith  is  blest ; 
For  with  rapture  wild  she  snatches  her  child  unharmed  from  the 

Eagle's  nest ! 

Flapping  their  dusky  wings,  fiercely  the  spoilers  came  ; 

And  she  heard  their  screams,  and  she  saw  the  gleams  that  shot 

from  their  eyes  of  flame. 
Like  spirits  of  evil  foul,  they  circled  around  her  head  : 
Then,  yelling  aloud,  amazed  and  cowed,  down  the  Steep  rock 

they  fled. 

Close  to  her  throbbing  heart  she  binds  her  weeping  child  ; 
She  wipes  its  tears,  she  quells  its  fears,  up  in  that  region  wild  ; 
And  she  blesses  the  Mighty  Hand  that  carried  her  there,  and 

knows 
That  aid  shall  be  lent  through  the  dread  descent,  to  that  perilous 

joiirney's  close. 

Hush  !  down  the  rifted  rock  she  bears  her  burden  sweet ; 
No  might  of  her  own  makes  fast  each  stone  firmly  beneath  her 
feet. 
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She  trusts  ;  and  her  bleeding  hands  safely  the  ivy  grasp  ; 

For  a  spirit  of  love  from  her  God  above  is  strengthening  it  in  her 

clasp. 
Lower  she  comes,  and  then  she  sees  beneath  her  a  mountain 

lamb. 
That,  cautious  and  slow,  to  the  vale  below,  follows  its  careful 

dam  ; 
And  she  follows  close,  with  thankful  heart,  the  path  of  her  gentle 

guide. 
Whose  feet  will  be  found  on  the  surest  ground,  down  the  steep 

mountain's  side. 

Hark  !  from  the  plain  beneath  voices  are  rising  loud  ; 

The  shout  and  cheer  have  reached  her  ear,  and  she  sees  the 

breathless  crowd. 
Louder,  and  louder  still,  swelleth  the  welcome  strain. 
O  loving  heart !  thou  hast  done  thy  part ;  return  to  thy  hearth 

again. 

She  reaches  the  mountain's  foot ;  hurrah  !  for  her  task  is  o'er. 
The  deed  she  has  done  has  a  tribute  won  of  praises  forever- 
more. 
And  a  lesson  she  taught  to  all,  of  energy,  faith,  and  love  ; 
Hast  thou  the  right?    Stand  up  and  fight,  looking  to  God  above  ! 

Shame  on  ye  !  timid  souls,  feeble  for  aught  but  ill ; 

Shall  sin  and. shall  woe  waste  this  world  below,  and  will  ye  lie 

sluggish  still  ? 
Wrest  from  their  grasp  the  prey  ;  crush  them,  though  cowards 

mock  ; 
And  if  the  heart  quail,  and  the  courage  fail,  think  of  the  Eagle's 

Rock! 

—Alton. 
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NO  THING. 

"  Blessed  be  nothing  ! "  an  old  woman  said. 

As  she  scrubbed  away  for  her  daily  bread. 
"I'm  better  off  than  my  neighbor  the  squire  ; 

He's  afraid  of  robbers,  afraid  of  fire, 

Afraid  of  flood  to  wreck  his  mill, 

Afraid  of  something  to  cross  his  will. 

I've  nothing  to  burn,  and  nothing  to  steal 

But  a  bit  of  pork  and  a  barrel  of  meal. 

A  house  that  only  keeps  off  the  rain 

Is  easy  burnt  up  and  built  again. 

Blessed  be  nothing  !     My  heart  is  light ; 

I  sing  at  my  washing,  and  sleep  all  night." 

' '  Blessed  be  nothing  !  "  the  young  man  cried. 
As  he  turned  with  a  smile  to  his  smiling  bride. 

•'  Banks  are  breaking  and  stocks  are  down  ; 
There's  dread  and  bitterness  all  over  town  ; 
There  are  brokers  groaning  and  bankers  sad, 
And  men  whose  losses  have  made  them  mad ; 
There's  silk  and  satin,  but  want  of  bread. 
And  many  a  woman  would  fain  be  deiad 
Whose  little  children  sob  and  cling 
For  the  daily  joy  she  cannot  bring. 
Blessed  be  nothing,  for  you  and  me  ! 
We  have  no  riches  on  wings  to  flee.'' 

Blessed  be  nothing  !  if  man  might  choose, 
For  he  who  hath  it  hath  naught  to  lose  ; 
Nothing  to  fear  from  flood  or  fire, 
All  things  to  hope  for  and  desire  ; 
The  dream  that  is  better  than  waking  days, 
The  future  that  feeds  the  longing  gaze  : 
Better,  far  better,  than  aught  we  hold. 
As  far  as  mining  exceedeth  gold. 
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Or  hope  fruition  in  earth  below, 
Or  peace  that  is  in  us  outward  show. 

Almost,  when  worn  by  weary  years, 

Tired  with  a  pathway  of  thorns  and  tears, 

When  kindred  fail  us,  and  love  has  fled. 

And  we  know  the  living  less  than  the  dead, 

We  think  that  the  best  of  mortal  good 

Is  a  painless,  friendless  solitude. 

For  the  pangs  are  more  than  the  peace  they  give 

Who  make  our  lives  so  sad  to  live  ; 

Blessed  be  nothing  !  it  knows  no  loss. 

Nor  the  sharpest  nail  of  the  Master's  cross  ; 

No  friend  to  deny  us,  of  none  bereft. 

And  though  we  have  no  one,  yet  God  is  left. 

Yet,  having  nothing,  the  whole  is  ours. 

No  thorns  can  pierce  us  who  have  no  flowers. 

And  sure  is  the  promise  of  His  word, 

Thy  poor  are  blessed  in  spirit.  Lord  ! 

Whatever  we  lose  of  wealth  or  care. 

Still  there  is  left  us  the  breath  of  prayer — 

That  heavenly  breath  of  a  world  so  high, 

Sorrow  and  sinning  come  not  nigh  ; 

The  sure  and  certain  mercy  of  Him 

Who  sitteth  between  the  Cherubim, 

Yet  cares  for  the  lonely  sparrow's  fall. 

And  is  ready  and  eager  to  help  us  all. 

Rich  is  His  bounty  to  all  beneath  ; 

To  the  poorest  and  saddest  He  giveth  death. 

— Anon. 
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ANTHONY'S  PRA  YER. 

A    VERSE    FOR    THE    CHRISTMAS    TIME. 

In  Poverty  Tenement,  on  the  fourth  floor, 
Along  with  the  other  dwellers— a  score— 
With  his  widowed  mother,  lived  Anthony  More. 

He  was  weak  in  body  and  weaker  in  mind, 
A  poor  little  cripple,  and  more  than  half  blind, 
Yet  seemingly  quite  to  his  fate  resigned. 

His  dozen  years  on  earth  had  been  spent 

In  rooms  where  the  struggle  of  life  was  the  rtnt — 

Where  nobody  knew  what  Christmas  meant. 

But  it  happened  that  one  particular  year 

He  had  chanced,  somehow,  the  story  to  hear 

Of  the  birth  of  the  Child  whom  the  world  holds  dear. 

And  likewise  he'd  heard  of  the  jolly  old  saint — 
How  he  came  down  the  chimney,  all  rosy  and  quaint. 
And  filled  all  the  stockings,  with  never  complaint. 

And  believing  it  all,  poor  Anthony  More, 

On  the  night  before  Christmas,  knelt  down  on  the  floor, 

And  prayed — which  he  never  had  done  before. 

He  asked  the  good  saint  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 
For  an  overcoat  such  as  his  fancy  would  choose, 
And  a  jackknife — two-bladed — and  fashioned  to  use. 

Now,  whether  or  not  St.  Nicholas  heard 
The  prayer  of  the  boy  must  be  inferred. 
But  this  is  the  simple  fact  that  occurred  : 
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Gambler  Jack,  who  lived  on  the  floor, 

As  he  passed  that  night  through  the  hall  to  the  dooi , 

Stopped  to  listen  to  Anthony  More  ; 

And  somehow  the  words  of  the  boy  took  him  back 
To  the  days  when  he — yes.  Gambler  Jack — 
Trusted  in  Santa  Claus  and  his  pack  ! 

And  he  thought  how  the  stocking  he  used  to  hang 
By  the  old  chimney-place  where  the  cricket  sang — 
And  lo  !  through  die  years  the  church-bells  rang. 

Rang,  as  they  used  to  ring  of  old. 
When  first  the  wonderful  story  was  told 
By  a  mother's  lips,  now  long  grown  cold. 

Then  forth  from  Poverty  Tenement, 
With  his  mind  on  a  single  purpose  bent, 
Gambler  Jack  in  the  bleak  night  went. 

Early  next  morning,  when  Anthony  More 
Awoke,  he  saw  by  his  cot  on  the  floor 
Such  a  sight  as  he  never  had  seen  before. 

For  there  was  the  overcoat,  warm  and  well-made, 
And  the  shoes,  and  the  knife  with  its  second  blade^ 
All  the  good  things  for  which  he  had  prayed  ! 

And  Anthony  ?    Well,  I  can  only  say 
There  never  was  joy  on  a  Christmas-day 
Like  his,  be  the  subject  whatever  it  may  ' 

He  even  insisted  that  Gambler  Jack — 

Who,  alone  of  the  Tenement,  somehow,  held  back — 

Should  inspect  the  treasures  from  Santa  Claus'  pack. 

And  looking  on,  in  his  quiet  way. 
Gambler  Jack  was  heard  to  say  •- 
"  So  all  these  come  to  yer  'cause  yer  pray  ? 
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"  Well,  Tony,  my  boy,  the  racket  is  plain — 
If  I  were  you,  I'd  work  it  again. 
And  never  a  Cliristmas  the  prayer  should  wane  ! " 

—  Vandyke  Brown, 


THE    TRAMP. 

Weary  of  life,  scorned  by  the  rich  and  poor. 
Shunned  by  all  humankind,  wayworn  and  sore  ; 
Loathed  by  myself — in  pity  let  me  lie, 
Hid  from  the  world's  contempt,  here  let  me  die. 

Oh,  God  !  here  let  me  die.     Must  I  still  live. 

And  bear  this  burden  of  a  wretched  life  ? 
Is  there  none  left  the  fatal  blow  to  give  ? 

None  who  dare  meet  me  in  fierce  mortal  strife  ? 
But  who  would  with  a  thing  like  me  contend, 

So  weak  and  palsied,  fall'n  so  low,  so  base  ? 
I  struck  the  blow  my  honor  to  defend 

Against  the  vampire  of  the  human  race. 
'Twas  this  stained  knife,  this  bloody  blade  I  drew — 
'Tis  all  that's  left  me  when  from  home  I  flew 
Disgraced,  dishonored,  and  by  grief  dismayed. 
By  friend  deceived,  by  her  I  loved,  betrayed. 

Vengeance  was  swift !     He  paid  the  wage  of  guilt — 
When  this  knife  drank  his  heart's  blood  to  the  hilt. 

Wouldst  hear  my  tale  ?    I  crossed  the  angry  sea — 
The  world  was  mine,  to  roam  in — wild  and  free. 
I  courted  death  'neath  Afric's  torrid  sun, 
I  fought  for  France — the  Star  of  Honor  won. 
In  Asia — ever  on  the  Christian's  side, 

Against  oppression — gave  my  sabre's  aid. 
Led  the  fierce  charge,  and  turned  the  battle's  tide. 

And  victory  followed  my  red  streaming  blade. 
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'Twas  music  sweet  to  hear  the  sabres  clash, 
And  mine  the  joy  to  mark  the  Arab  steeds. 

Ten  thousand  strong,  charge  on  the  cannon's  flash  ; 
The  post  of  honor  mine  amid  those  glorious  deeds. 

And  when  my  country  called  for  volunteers 

I  joined  their  ranks,  beneath  the  "  Stripes  and  Stars  " 
Fought  for  the  "  Dear  Old  Flag  "  through  weary  years  ; 

Gave  youth  and  health  for  wounds  and  sacred  scars  ; 
Won  my  Brevet  on  Shiloh's  bloody  field, 
Nor  sheathed  my  sword  while  foe  remained  to  yield. 
When  radiant  Peace  dispelled  War's  gloomy  cloud, 

Hither  I  wandered,  feeble  and  forlorn  ; 
Too  weak  to  work  ;  to  beg  my  bread,  too  proud  ; 

My  weary  life  to  end  where  I  was  born. 

Nay,  fear  me  not ! 

My  tale  is  nearly  done — 
My  pilgrimage  on  earth  is  well-nigh  run. 

I  once  was  pure  and  innocent  as  thou  ; 

Was  blessed  with  friends  sincere — as  thou  art  now — 

A  mother  watched  me  with  maternal  pride  ; 

Taught  me  to  pray  and  worship  by  her  side  ; 

To  her  my  wants  were  ne'er  made  known  in  vain — 

Her  gentle  hands  could  charm  away  all  pain  ; 

Her  soft,  sweet  voice  e'en  now  I  sometimes  hear. 

And  in  my  dreams  I  fancy  she  is  near. 

Although  the  cold,  cold  earth  is  now  my  bed. 

With  naught  but  Heaven's  blue  vault  above  my  head. 

I  think  of  home  and  curse  my  lot  and  weep. 
Till  gentle  Nature  rocks  my  grief  to  sleep, 
And  lets  me  dream  again  of  wife  and  child. 

And  aged  mother  with  her  widow's  cap. 
'Tis  then  I  hear  her  voice  so  sweet,  so  mild. 

And  feel  her  place  my  head  upon  her  lap 
II 
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And  tenderly  caress  my  sunburnt  cheek, 

As  at  the  happy  close  of  childhood's  day  ; 
And  then  I  list  again  to  hear  her  speak. 

But  pain  and  hunger  drive  my  dreams  away, 
And  turn  my  blood  to  poison  in  my  veins. 

My  joy  to  grief,  my  happiness  to  tears, 
And  conscience  twits  me  of  the  cursed  stains 

That  I  have  carried  in  my  breast  for  years. 

Then  like  a  hideous  beast  from  out  his  laiir 

I  raise  my  loathsome  form  and  God  defy  ; 
Pluck  out  my  tangled  locks  in  my  despair  ; 

Blaspheme  the  holiest  name  ;  with  frenzied  eye 
And  arm  uplifted  challenge  heaven  and  hell 

To  pour  their  vengeance  on  my  stricken  head. 
And  let  my  blackened  corse  the  sad  end  tell, 

My  epitaph  :  A  Tramp  ;  unknown.     Found  dead. 

—E.  V.  Welch. 
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Who  is  she — the  poor  Maniac,  whose  wildly-fixed  eyes 
Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express  ? 

She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs  ; 

She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 
The  composure  of  settled  distress. 

No  aid,  nb  compassion,  the  Maniac  will  seek. 

Cold  and  hunger  awake  not  her  care  ; 
Through  her  rags  do  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow  bleak 
On  her  poor  withered  bosom,  half  bare  :  and  her  cheek 
Has  the  deadly  pale  hue  of  despair. 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy  (nor  distant  the  day), 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  hath  been  ; 
The  traveller  remembers,  who  journeyed  this  way, 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay. 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 
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Her  cheerful  address  filled  the  guests  with  delight, 
As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile  ; 

Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  aflfright ; 

And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  night, 

When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

She  loved,  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day. 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life  ; 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary  and  say, 
That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

'Twas  in  autumn  ;  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night. 
And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door  ; 

Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burned  bright ; 

And  smoking  in  silence,  with  tranquil  delight 
They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 

"  'Tis  pleasant,"  cried  one,  seated  by  the  fireside, 
"  To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without." 

"  What  a  night  for  the  Abbey  !  "  his  comrade  replied  ; 

' '  Methinks  a  man's  courage  would  now  be  well  tried, 
Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about. 

"  I  myself,  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 
The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head  ; 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half-persuaded  by  fear 
Some  ugly  old  abbot's  grim  spirit  appear. 

For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead  ! " 

"  I'll  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 

"  That  Mary  will  venture  there  now.'' 
"  Then  wager  and  lose,"  with  a  sneer  he  replied, 
"  I'll  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side. 
And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow.'' 

"  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ?" 
His  companion  exclaimed  with  a  smile  ; 
"  I  shall  win,  for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now. 
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And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 
From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 

With  fearless  good-hurrior  did  Mary  comply, 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent ; 
The  night  it  was  gloomy,  the  wind  it  was  high. 
And,  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky. 

She  shivered  with  cold  as  she  went. 

O'er  the  path,  so  well  known,  still  proceeded  the  maid. 
Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight  ; 

Through  the  gateway  she  entered — she  felt  not  afraid ; 

Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 
Seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howled  dismally  round  the  old  pile  ; 
Over  weed-covered  fragments,  still  fearless  she  passed. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last, 

Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near, 

And  hastily  gathered  the  bough. 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seemed  to  rise  on  her  ear ! 
She  paused,  and -she  listened,  all  eager  to  hear — 

And  her  heart  panted  fearfully  now  !  — 

The  wind  blew,  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head  ; 

She  listened  ;  naught  else  could  she  hear. 
The  wind  ceased  ;  her  heart  sank  in  her  bosom  with  dread. 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins,  distinctly,  the  tread 

Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near  ! 

Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  with  fear. 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there  ; 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear. 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear. 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear. 
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Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart's  blood  curdle  cold  ! 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by — 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and  behold  ! 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  rolled  ; 

She  fell— and  expected  to  die  ! 

"  Stay! — the  hat! "  he  exclaims, — "  Nay,  come  on,  and  fast  hide 
The  dead  body,"  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side, 
She  seizes  the  hat — fear  her  courage  supplied. 
And  fast  through  the  Abbey  she  flies. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed,  she  rushed  in  at  the  door, 

She  cast  her  eyes  horribly  round. 
Her  limbs  could  support  their  faint  burden  no  more. 
But  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on  the  floor 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound. 

Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view. 
Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsively  start, 
For — O  God  !  what  cold  horror  then  thrilled  though  her  heart 

When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew  ! 

Where  the  old  Abbey  stands  on  the  common  hard  by. 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen  ; 
His  irons  you  still  from  the  road  may  espy, 
The  traveller  beholds  them,  and  thinks  with  a  sigh 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

— Robert  Southey. 
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MAUD  MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day. 
Raked  the  meadow,  sweet  with  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 
Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mocking-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 
But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town. 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
The  sweet  song  died  ;  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast — 
A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known  ! 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 
He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees  to  greet  the  Maid, 
And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadows  across  the  road. 
She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup  ; 
And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 
"  Thanks  1  "  said  the  Judge,  "  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 
He, spoke  of  the  grass,  and  flowers,  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds,  and  the  humming  bees  ; 
Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 
And  Maud  forgot  her  briar-torn  gown. 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown  ; 
And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 
At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away  ! 
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Maud  Milller  looked  and  sighed  :  "  Ah  me  ! 

That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  ! 

He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 

And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat ; 

My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay  ! 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 

And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.'' 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  MUlIer  standing  still. 
"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 
And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air. 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 
Would  she  were  mine  !  and  I  to-day, 
Like  her  a  harvester  of  hay  : 
No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
And  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues  ; 
But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health  of  quiet  and  loving  words." 
Then  he  thought  of  his  sister,  proud  and  cold  ; 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 
So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 
But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune  ; 
And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 
Yet  oft  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go  : 
And  sweet  Maud  MuUer's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 
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Oft  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 
He  longed  for  the  wayside-well  instead  ; 
An  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms. 
And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain  : 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  ! 
Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 
Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor, 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 
But  care  and  sorrow,  and  household  pain, 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 
And  oft  when  the  summer-sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 
In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree,  again 
She  saw  a  Rider  draw  his  rein  ; 
And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 
Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls  ; 
The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned  ; 
And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 
A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, — 
And  joy  was  duty,  and  love  was  law  !  .  .  .  . 
Then,  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  "  It  might  have  been  !  " 

Alas  !  for  Maiden,  alas  !  for  Judge  ; 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  ! 

God  pity  them  both  !  and  pity  us  all  ! 

Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For,  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  :  "It  might  have  been  !  " 

Ah.  well  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies, 

Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 
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And,  in  the  Hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  ! 

—y.  G.   Whittier. 


ISABEL'S   GRAVE. 

Oh,  it  is  veriest  vanity  to  love  ! 
Lovers  are  misers,  who  hoard  up  a  store 
Of  wealth  that  cannot  profit  them,  but  turns 
To  weariness  or  waste.     And  what  is  love, 
So  sought  with  deep  anxiety  till  won  ? 
Beautiful  disappointment  when  once  gained. 

We  are  now  seated  by  a  green  turf  grave  : 
The  white  rose,  which  hangs  o'er  it  droopingly. 
Parched  by  the  summer,  for  which  yet  it  pined 
Throughout  the  winter,  is  the  history 
Of  its  cold  tenant.     She  was  a  fair  girl. 
The  very  flower  of  Andalusian  maids  ; 
No  one  so  often  heard  the  light  guitar 
Steal  on  her  midnight ;  and  though  rarely  gold 
Or  pearls  bound  her  dark  tresses,  there  were  few 
Of  nobler  birth  or  of  more  Indian  wealth. 
So  very  young,  so  beautiful,  'twas  like 
The  sudden  fading  of  a  bud  in  spring — 
On  wtich  there  is  no  mark  of  blight  or  worm. 
When  her  place  was  found  vacant  in  the  dance. 
And  her  soft  voice  was  missed  ;  when  it  was  said 
That  in  a  convent's  solitude  she  hid 
The  light  and  bloom  of  her  sweet  April  time," 
They  did  not  know  how  youth's  best  pleasures  pall 
When  the  heart  is  not  in  them,  or  how  much 
Of  happiness  is  in  those  secret  thoughts 
Which  each  hides  from  the  other.     Isabel 
Lived  but  in  one  deep  feeling,  for  she  loved — 
Loved  with  that  wild  and  intense  love  which  dwells 
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In  silence,  secrecy,  and  hopelessness, 
And  deemed  a  cloister  was  the  fittest  shade 
For  unrequited  tenderness  ;  and  love, 
Nourished  by  blushes  and  by  passionate  tears, 
Grew  like  a  fairy  flower,  until  it  filled 
The  solitary  heart  with  fancied  beauty. 

They  say  there  is  a  destiny  in  love  : 
'Twas  so  with  Isabel.     Some  one  had  breathed 
The  secret  cause  that  turned  her  from  the  world  ; 
She  had  been  loved  although  she  knew  it  not, 
And  vow  and  veil  of  the  dark  convent  cell 
Were  changed  for  bridal  ones. 
Alas  !  the  vanity  of  these  warm  feelings  ! 
A  little  while,  and  hers  was  happiness  ; 
But  this  low  grave,  where  rests  the  broken  heart. 
May  tell  how  short  it  was.     The  heart  which  made 
A  world  itself  of  visionary  hopes. 
Might  never  bear  the  chill  realities. 
All  that  affection  has  to  learn  and  brook 
When  its  first  coloring  is  departed.     Love, 
I  can  but  liken  thee  to  the  red  bloom 
Upon  the  apple — making  the  outside  bright 
But  reaching  not  the  core  ! 

— L.  E.  Landon. 
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"  'Tis  plain  to  me,"  said  a  farmer's  wife, 
"  Those  boys  will  make  their  mark  in  life  ; 

They  never  were  made  to  handle  a  hoe. 

And  at  once  to  college  ought  to  go. 

There's  Fred — he's  little  better  'n  a  fool ; 

But  John  and  Henry  must  go  to  school." 
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"  Well,  really,  wife,''  quoth  Farmer  Brown, 
As  he  sat  his  mug  of  cider  down, 

"  Fred  does  more  work  in  a  day  for  me 
Than  both  his  brothers  do  in  three. 
Book  larning  will  never  plant  one's  com, 
Nor  hoe  potatoes,  sure's  you're  born, 
Nor  mend  a  rod  of  broken  fence — 
For  my  part,  give  me  common  sense." 

But  his  wife  was  bound  the  roost  to  rule. 
And  John  and  Henry  were  sent  to  school. 
While  Fred,  of  course,  was  left  behind. 
For  his  mother  said  he  had  no  mind  ! 

Five  years  at  school  the  students  spent, 
Then  into  business  each  one  went ; 
John  learned  to  play  the  flute  and  fiddle. 
And  parted  his  hair,  of  course,  in  the  middle 
While  his  brother  looked  rather  higher  than  he, 
And  hung  out  a  sign  "H.  E.  Brown,  M.D." 

Meanwhile,  at  home  their  brother  Fred 
Had  taken  a  notion  into  his  head  ; 
But  he  quietly  trimmed  his  apple-trees, 
And  weeded  his  onions,  and  planted  peas  ; 
While,  somehow,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
He  managed  to  read  full  many  a  book  ; 
Until,  at  last,  his  father  said 
He  was  getting  "  book  larnin'  "  into  his  head. 
"  But,  for  all  that,''  said  Farmer  Brown, 
"  He's  the  smartest  boy  there  is  in  town." 

The  war  broke  out,  and  Captain  Fred 

One  hundred  men  to  the  battle  led  ; 

And  when  the  rebel  flag  came  down. 

He  came  marching  home  as  General  Bro-wn, 

But  he  went  to  work  on  the  farm  again, 

(And  plowed  the  ground  and  sowed  the  grain), 
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Re-shingled  the  barn,  and  mended  the  fence, 

And  the  people  declared,  "  He  had  common  sense.'' 

Now,  common  sense  was  very  rare, 
And  the  State  House  needed  a  portion  there  ; 
So  the  "  Family  Dunce"  moved  into  town. 
And  the  people  called  him  Governor  Brown  ; 
And  his  brothers,  who  went  to  the  city  school. 
Came  home  to  live  with  "  Mother's  Fool." 
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"  Make  me  a  headboard,  mister,  smooth  and  painted,  you  see  ; 
Our  ma  she  died  last  winter,  and  sister  and  Jack  and  me 
Last  Sunday  could  hardly  find  her,  so  many  new  graves  about. 
And  Bud  cried  out,  'We've  lost  her,'  when  Jack  gave  a  little 

shout. 
We  have  worked  and  saved  all  winter — been  hungry,  sometimes, 

I  own — 
But  we  hid  this  much  from  father  under  the  old  door-stone. 
He  never  goes  there  to  see  her  ;  he  hated  her  ;  scolded  Jack 
When  he  heard  us  talking  about  her  and  wishing  she'd  come 

back. 
But  up  in  the  garret  we  whisper,  and  have  a  good  time  to  cry. 
Our  beautiful  mother  who  kissed  us,  and  wasn't  afraid  to  die. 
Put  on  it  '  that  she  was  forty,'  in  November  she  went  away. 
TAai  she  was  the  best  of  mothers,  and  we  haven't  forgot  to  pray  ; 
And  we  mean  to  do  as  she  taught  us — be  loving,  and  true,  and 

square. 
To  work  and  read,  to  love  her,  till  we  go  to  her  up  there. 
Let  the  board  be  white  like  mother  "  (the  small  chin  quivered 

here). 
And  the  lad  coughed  something  under,  and  conquered  a  rebel 

tear. 
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"  Here  is  all  we  could  keep  from  father,  a  dollar  and  thirty 

cents, 
The  rest  he  has  got  for  coal  and  flour,  and  partly  to  pay  the 

rents." 
Blushing  the  white  lie  over,  and  dropping  the  honest  eyes. 
"  What  is  the  price  of  headboards,  with  writing  and  handsome 

size  ? 
Three  dollars  ! " — a  young  roe  wounded,  just  falls  with  a  moan, 

and  he, 
With  a  face  like  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  sank  down  on  his  tat- 
tered knee. 
' '  Three  dollars  !  and  we  shall  lose  her,  next  winter  the  graves 

and  the  snow  !  " 
But  the  boss  had  his  arms  about  him,  and  cuddled  the  head  of 

tow 
Close  up  to  the  great  heart's  shelter,  and  womanly  tears  fell 

fast — 
"  Dear  boy,  you  shall  never  lose  her,  O  cling  to  your  sacred  past ! 
Come  to-morrow,  and  bring  your  sister  and  Jack,  and  the  board 

shall  be 
The  best  that  the  shop  can  furnish,  then  come  here  and  live  with 

me." 

When  the  orphans  loaded  their  treasures  on  the  rugged  old  cart 

next  day, 
The  surprise  of  a  footboard  varnished,  with  all  that  their  love 

would  say  ; 
Kr\A"  Edith  St.  John,  Our  Mother  /"  haby  J  ack  gave  his  little 

shout. 
And  Bud,  like  a  mountain-daisy,  went  dancing  her  doll  about. 
But  Phil  grew  white  and   trembled,  and  close  to  the  boss  he 

crept. 
Kissing  him  like  a  woman,  shivered,  and  laughed,  and  wept : 
"  Do  you  think,  my  benefactor,  in  Heaven  that  she'll  be  glad?" 
'  Not  as  glad  as  you  are,  Philip  ;  but  finish  this  job,  my  lad." 

— Mrs.  Helen  Rich. 
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Take  a  seat  in  the  shade,  here,  lady, 

It's  tiresome,  I  know,  to  wait, 
But  when  the  train  reaches  Verona 

It's  always  sure  to  be  la(e  ; 
'Specially  when  any  one's  waitin'. 

Been  gatherin'  flowers,  I  see  ? 
Ah,  well  !  they're  better  company 

Than  a  rough  old  fellow,  lilte  me. 


You  noticed  the  graves  'neath  the  willows, 

Down  there  where  the  blossoms  grew  ? 
Well,  yes,  there's  a  story  about  them, 

Almost  too  strange  to  be  true  ; 
'Tis  a  stranger,  sweeter  story, 

Than  was  ever  written  in  books  ; 
And  God  made  the  ending  so  perfect — 

There,  now,  I  see  by  your  looks 

I  will  have  to  tell  the  story  : 

Let  me  see  ;  'twas  eight  years  ago. 
One  blusterin'  night  in  winter. 

When  the  air  was  just  thick  with  snow  ; 
As  the  freight  came  round  the  curve  there. 

They  beheld  a  man  on  the  track, 
Bravin'  the  storm  before  him  ;  but 

Not  heedin'  the  foe  at  his  back. 

And,  ere  a  hand  could  grasp  the  bell-rope, 

Pr  a  finger  reach  the  rod. 
One  sweep  from  the  cruel  snow-plough 

Had  sent  the  man's  soul  to  its  God  ! 
They  laid  him  out  here  in  the  freight-house 

And  I  stayed  with  him  that  night ; 
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He'd  one  of  the  pleasantest  faces, 
So  hopeful  and  young  and  bright. 

There  was  only  a  worn-out  letter  ; 

I  know  it  by  heart — it  said  : 
'  Dear  John  ;  baby  May  grows  finely, 

I  send  you  this  curl  from  her  head. 
We  will  meet  at  Brackenboro'. 

The  grandfather's  sad  and  lone. 
But  I  read  him  your  kind  words,  saying. 

When  we've  a  home  of  our  own, 

'  He  shall  sing  the  songs  of  old  England 

Beneath  our  own  willow  tree." 
That  was  all  there  was  of  it,  lady, 

And  'twas  signed  just  "Alice  Leigh." 
So  we  made  a  grave  in  the  morning 

And  buried  the  man  out  there 
Alone,  unmourned,  in  a  stranger's  land, 

With  only  a  stranger's  prayer. 

But  when  he'd  slept  in  his  lonely  grave 
Out  there,  nigh  unto  a  year, 

Ray's  freight  run  into  a  washout 
By  the  culvert,  away  down  here  ; 

There  were  only  two  passengers  that  night- 
Dead,  when  we  found  them  there — 

A  sweet  little  English  woman. 
And  a  baby  with  golden  hair. 

On  her  breast  lay  the  laughing  baby. 

With  its  rosy  finger  tips 
Still  warm,  and  the  fair,  young  mother. 

With  a  frozen  smile  on  her  lips. 
We  laid  them  out  here  in  the  freight-house, 

I  stayed  that  night  with  the  dead  ; 
I  shall  never  forget  the  letter 

We  found  in  her  purse  |  it  said  ; 
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"  Dear  Alice  ;  praise  God,  I've  got  here— 

I'll  soon  have  a  home  for  you  now  ; 
But  you  must  come  with  the  baby, 

As  soon  as  you  can,  anyhow. 
Comfort  the  grandfather,  and  tiell  him 

That  by  and  by  he  shall  come. 
And  sing  the  songs  of  old  England, 

'Neath  the  willows  beside  our  home  ; 
For,  close  by  the  door  of  our  cottage, 

I'll  set  out  a  willow  tree, 
For  his  sake  and  the  sake  of  old  England. 

Lovingly  yours.     John  Leigh." 

The  tears  filled  my  eyes  as  I  read  it ; 

But  I  whispered — "  God  is  just !  " 
For  I  knew  the  true  heart  yonder — 

Then  only  a  handful  of  dust — 
Had  drawn  this  sweet  little  woman 

Right  here,  and  God's  merciful  love 
Had  taken  her  from  the  sorrow 

To  the  glad  reunion  above  ! 

So,  close  by  the  grave  of  the  other. 

We  laid  her  away  to  rest ; 
The  golden-haired  English  mother. 

With  the  baby  upon  her  breast. 
I  planted  those  trees  above  them, 

For  I  knew  their  story,  you  see  ; 
And  I  thought  their  rest  would  be  sweeter 

'Neath  their  own  loved,  willow  tree. 

Five  years  rolled  along,  and,  lady. 

My  story  may  now  seem  to  you 
Like  a  wonderful  piece  of  fiction  ; 

But  I  tell  you  it  is  true. 
As  true  as — that  God  is  above  Us  ! 

One  summer  day,  hot  and  clear, 
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As  the  train  rolled  into  the  station 
And  stopped  to  change  engines  here. 

Among  a  company  of  Mormons 

Came  a  tremblin',  white-haired  man. 
He  ask'd  me  with  voice  very  eager, 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  can, 
Of  a  place  called  Brackenboro'  ? 

And  how  far  have  I  got  to  go  ?  " 
"  It's  the  next  station  north,"  I  answered ; 

"  Only  thirteen  miles  below." 

His  old  face  lit  up  for  a  moment. 

With  a  look  of  joy  complete  ; 
Then  he  threw  up  his  hands  toward  Heaven, 

And  dropped  down  dead  at  my  feet  ! 
"  Old  Hugh  Leigh  is  dead,"  said  a  Mormon, 

"And  sights  o'  trouble  he's  be'n. 
Nothin'  would  do  when  we  started. 

But  that  he  must  come  with  us  then 

"  To  find  Alice,  John,  and  the  baby  ; 
And  his  heart  was  well-nigh  broke. 
With  waitin'  and  watchin'  in  England, 

For  letters  they  never  wrote." 
So  we  buried  him  there  with  the  others. 

Beneath  the  willow  tree. 
'Twas  God's  way  of  ending  the  story — 
More  perfect  than  man's  could  be  ! 

— Hose  Hartwick  Thorpe. 
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SUE'S  THANKSGIVING. 

"  To-morrow'll  be  Thanksgiving  Day,"  said  merry  little  Sue, 
"  Mother  is  making  puddings  and  pies,  and  there's  ever  so  much 

to  do. 
And  Mary  is  coming— the  darling  !  and  Nell  with  her  baby-boy. 
And  dear  old  grandpa  and  brother  Tim— oh,  my  !  I  am  wild  with 

joy! 

"  One  year  ago  poor  grandma  came ;  but  her  face  was,  oh,  so 

white  ! 
And  she  trembled  so,  and  talked  so  low,  I  cried  with  all  my  might. 
She  said  when  this  Thanksgiving  came,  and  we  placed  the  chairs 

around, 
Hers  would  be  empty  and  her  dear  face  be  under  the  frozen 

ground. 

"  And  now  it's  true,  and  I  know  I'll  cry  when  I  see  poor  grandpa 

stand 
Alone   at  the  head  of  the  table,  while  he   prays  with  uplifted 

hand ; 
For  grandma  always  stood  there  too,  and  said  a  sweet  '  Amen  ! ' 
'Twill  seem  as  if  we  all  must  wait  till  we  hear  her  voice  again. 

"Oh  !  that  cunning  little  boy  of  Nell's  !  I  don't  know  how  to 

wait 
Till  I  see  their  carriage  come  over  the  hill  and  stop  before  the 

gate. 
She  wrote  about  such  funny  things  the  little  rogue  would  do  ; 
When  she  asks  him  who  he  loves  the  best,  he  says,  just  as  plain, 

'  Aunt  Sue. ' 

"  And  Tim  has  let  his  whiskers  grow — I  know  he'll  be  a  fright ! 
I  know  just  how  he'll  tease  me,  too,  from  morning  until  night ; 
He'll  catch  me  up  in  his  great  strong  arms,  and  run  up-stairs  and 

down. 
And  rub  my  cheeks  to  make  them  red,  with  his  beard  so  rough 

and  brown. 
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"I  know  just  what  Aunt  Mary'U  say-  'Why,   Sue,  how  thee 

does  grow  ! 
Does  thee  grow  better  as  thee  grows  tall  ?    I'd  very  much  like  to 

know. ' 
Dear  auntie  !  she  always  looks  so  good,  and  has  such  a  pleasant 

smile, 
Just  as  if  they  had  Thanksgiving  at  her  house  all  the  while. 

"  I  must  thank  the  Lord  for  my  parents  kind,  and  these  friends 

beside  ; 
For  grandpa  and  darling  grandma — oh  !  I  wish  she  hadn't  died  ! 
But  I'll  thank  Him  because  I  had  her  once,  and  ask  Him  not  to 

take 
Any  more  angels  from  our  house,  for  the  dear  Christ  Jesus' sake. 

"  I  think  I'll  stand  where  grandma  stood,  close  by  her  empty 

chair  ; 
And  grandpa'U  lay  his  dear  old  hand  so  softly  on  my  hair, 
While   he   prays   a   beautiful,  loving  prayer   to   the  Father  in 

Heaven ;  and  then 
I'll  bow  my  head  and  whisper  to  God,  '  For  grandma's  sake, 

Amen ! ' " 

— Mrs.  Lucy  Marian  Blinn. 
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I  HEARD  him,  Joe,  I  heard  him — I  heard  the  doctor  say. 
My  sight  was  growing  weaker,  and  failing  day  by  day. 
"  She's  going  blind,"  he  whispered  ;  yes,  darling,  it  is  true  ; 
These  eyes  will  soon  have  taken  their  last  long  look  at  you. 

The  room  is  dull  and  misty,  and  as  I  try  to  gaze 
There  seems  to  fall  between  us  a  thick  and  cruel  haze. 
I'm  going  blind,  my  darling ;  ah  !  soon  the  day  must  be 
When  these  poor  eyes  will  open,  and  vainly  try  to  see. 
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Oh,  take,  my  hand,  my  husband,  to  lead  me  to  the  light. 
And  let  your  dear  face  linger  the  last  thing  in  my  sight — 
That  so  I  may  remember,  when  darkness  covers  all, 
'Twas  there  I  last  saw,  softly,  God's  blessed  sunshine  fall. 

Cheer  up,  my  dear  old  sweetheart,  and  brush  away  your  tears, 
The  look  I  see  to-day,  love,  will  linger  through  the  years ; 
For  when  the  veil  has  fallen,  to  hide  you  evermore, 
I  want  your  smile  to  light  me  along  the  gloomy  shore. 

I  yet  can  see  you,  darling, — some  light  there  lingers  still  ; 
The  sun  is  setting  slowly  behind  the  distant  hill ; 
Odd  fancies  crowd  about  me  now  God  has  let  me  know 
My  eyes  must  close  forever  on  all  things  here  below. 

Though  twenty  years  have  vanished,  it  seems  but  yester-e'en 
Since  first  you  wooed  and  won  me  among  the  meadows  green  ; 
Here  from  our  cottage  window  I  once  could  see  the  spot 
Where  grew  the  yellow  cowslip  and  blue  forget-me-not. 

But  now  a  strange  mist  hovers,  and  though  I  strain  my  eyes. 
Beyond  my  yearning  glances  the  dear  old  meadow  lies. 
I  want  to  see  it,  darling,  the  meadow  by  the  stream, 
Where  first  your  loving  whisper  fulfilled  my  girlhood's  dream. 

So  take  my  hand  and  guide  me,  and  lead  me  to  the  air  ; — 
I  want  to  see  the  world,  love,  that  God  has  made  so  fair. 
I  want  to  see  the  sunset,  and  look  upon  the  sky. 
And  bid  the  sweet,  green  country  a  loving,  last  good-bye. 

How  swift  the  sun  is  setting  !  it's  almost  twilight  now  ; 
I  hear,  but  cannot  see,  dear,  the  birds  upon  the  bough. 
Is  this  our  little  garden  ?  I  cannot  pierce  the  gloom. 
But  I  can  smell  the  roses — they're  coming  into  bloom. 

Stoop  down  and  pluck  a  rosebud — you  know  my  fav'rite  tree  ; 
My  husband's  hand  will  give  me  the  last  one  I  shall  see. 
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Ah,  Joe  !  do  you  remember  the  dear  old  happy  days —  . 
Our  love  among  the  roses,  in  summer's  golden  blaze  ? 

I  take  the  rose  you  give  me,  its  petals  damp  with  dew ; 
I  scent  its  fragrant  odor,  but  scarce  can  see  its  hue. 
In  memory  of  to-night,  Joe,  when  dead,  I'll  keep  it  still ; 
The  rose  may  fade  and  wither, — our  love,  dear,  never  will. 

Quick  !  quick  !  my  footsteps  falter  ;  oh,  take  me  in  agaiii ; 
I  cannot  bear  the  air,  Joe  ;  my  poor  eyes  feel  the  strain. 
Home,  home,  and  bring  my  children,  and  place  them  at  my 

knee ; 
And  let  me  look  upon  them  while  yet  I've  time  to  see. 

Then  take  them  gently  from  me,  and  let  us  be  alone  ; 
My  last  fond  look,  dear  husband,  must  be  for  you  alone. 
You've  been  my  dear  old  sweetheart  since  we  were  lass  and  lad  ; 
I've  laughed  when  you  were  merry,  and  wept  when  you  were 
sad. 

I  want  to  see  you  wearing  your  old  sweet  smile  to-night ; 
I  want  to  take  it  with  me  to  make  my  darkness  light. 
God  bless  you,  Joe,  for  trying — yes,  that's  the  dear  old  look  ! 
I'll  think  of  that  sweet  story  when  God  has  closed  the  book. 

Joe,  fetch  me  down  the  picture  that  hangs  beside  our  bed ; 
Ah,  love,  do  you  remember  the  day  that  he  lay  dead  ? 
Our  first-born  bonny  baby — and  how  we  sat  and  cried, 
And  thought  our  hearts  were  broken,  when  our  sweet  darling 
died? 

I'd  like  to  see  the  picture  once  more,  dear,  while  I  may, 
Though  in  my  heart  it  lingers  as  though  'twere  yesterday. 
Ah  !  many  bairns  came  after,  but  none  were  like  to  him  ; 
Come  closer  to  me,  darling,  the  light  is  growing  dim. 

Come  closer — so,  and  hold  me,  and  press  your  face  to  mine  ; 
I'm  in  a  land  of  shadows,  where  ne'er  a  light  can  shine. 
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But  with  your  arm  around  me,  what  danger  need  I  fear? 
I'll  never  need  my  eyes,  Joe,  while  your  strong  arm  is  near. 

Now,  be  a  brave  old  darling,  and  promise  not  to  fret ; 

I  saw  your  face  the  last,  dear— and  now  I've  no  regret. 

I  saw  your  face  the  last,  dear— God's  hand  has  dealt  the  blow ! 

My  sight  went  out  at  sunset,  a  short  half  hour  ago  ! 

Now  you  must  be  my  eyesight,  through  all  the  sunless  land. 
And  down  life's  hill  we'll  wander,  like  lovers,  hand  in  hand. 
Till  God  shall  lift  the  curtain  beyond  these  realms  of  pain  ; 
And  there,  where  blind  eyes  open,  I'll  see  your  face  again. 

— Dagonet, 
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A   SKETCH   FROM   LIFE. 

Say  !    Why  are  yer  sitting  there,  grinding  that  old  machine  ? 
Why,  it  only  plays  half  a  tune,  with  a  wheeze  and  a  cough 

thrown  in. 
Get  up  !     Yer  can't  make  a  cent  kiddin'  the  passers-by. 
You  know  you  are  only  shamming,  and  folks  round  here  are  fly. 
Why  d'yer  crouch  like  a  ghost  under  that  dizzy  lamp  ? 
Yer  oughter  be  arrested,  for  yer  nothin'  but  a  tramp. 
What  yer  sobbin'  fer  ?    Come,  I  didn't  mean  no  harm  ; 
Here,  take  a  snift  at  this  bottle.     It'll  help  ter  keep  yer  warm. 
Yer  don't  drink,   eh?    That's  cur'us.     Why,  out  in  this  bitter 

night 
I'd  hardly  blame  my  mother  if  she  were  to  get  half  tight. 
Here's  a  loaf  I  bought  for  supper.     Just  pick  a  piece  ;  come,  eat. 
Then  I'll  take  you  to  my  wife's — it's  right  here  in  this  street. 
Yer  hungry  and  yer  won't  peck  ?    Young-uns  at  home,  yer  said  ? 
Forgive  the  harsh  words,  marm.      Will  somebody  punch  my 

head? 
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Why,  bless  my  eyes  for  a  loafer,  the  poor  thing's  fainted  dead. 
And  worse  than  all  her  hunger  is  the  hard  words  I've  said. 
There,  get  up,  my  good  woman — let  me  help  you  to  my  home. 
Steady,  now.     I'll  tote  yer  organ,  if  you  can  walk  alone. 
What's  that  you  say  ?    Two  young-uns,  and  two  days  without 

food  ? 
Call  this  a  Christian  country,  where  ev'ry  one  says  he's  good  ? 
What  am  I  doing  with  her  ?    Why,  trying  to  help  her  walk. 
She's  lush,  you  say  ?    Friend  copper,  now  cheese  that  kind  er 

talk. 
Can't  yer  see,  man,  she's  starvin',  and  chill'd  thro'  with  the  rain? 
Quick  !     Catch  her  there  !     She's  falling  !     Poor  thing,  she's  off 

again. 
Bet  yer  life  on  it,  cop  ;  her  clothes  are  worn  and  thin. 
Why,  she's  nothin'  on  but  a  wrapper,  and  wet  thro'  to  the  skin. 
I've  been  down  to  the  grocery— worked  sixteen  hours  ter-day. 
The  old  woman's  waitin'  supper,  right  there,  acrost  the  way. 
What  yer  takin'  yer  coat  off  fer  ?    Don't  strike  her  with  yer 

wand. 
Goin'  to  wrap  it  'round  her  ?    Good  !     Pard,  giv's  yer  hand. 
Bring  her  in,  cop.     Wife,  a  chair — I've  brought  yer  home  a  waif. 
Found  her  dyin'  by  ther  wayside — I'll  bet  she'll  now  be  safe. 
I'll  go  now  fur  yer  young-uns — give  her  some  clothes  to  wear^ 
Be  back  in  less'n  five  minutes,  and  bring  'em  to  yer  here. 
Well,  I  must  hurry  up.     I'm  glad  the  place  ain't  far ; 
Four  hours'  sleep  ain't  much  arter  driving  a  bobtail  car. 
This  place's  dark's  a  dungeon.     Top  floor,  I  think  she  said. 
Hark  !     I  hear  a  squalling.     It's  right  here,  overhead. 
I'm  glad  I  brought  some  matches.     Here  goes.  .  I'll  strike  a 

light. 
And  find  and  bring  the  cherubs  to  where  it's  warm  and  bright. 
Hold  on  ;  I  ain't  yer  mother.     Don't  yell,  yer  little  brat ; 
Now  come  right  here,  both  on  yer,  and  stop  yer  mouths  with 

that. 
And  then  come  off  ter  yer  mother,  with  plenty  of  grub  to  eat, 
And  nice  warm  shoes  and  stockings  to  put  on  yer  tootsey  feet. 
Put  yer  hands  her'  in  my  bosom.     By  golly  !  they  feel  like  ice. 
But  I'll  soon  have  yer,  darlings,  to  where  it  is  warm  and  nice. 
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'Tweren't  to  go  on  an  errand,  I  answered  my  wife's  call — 

It  came  from  Him  above  us,  who  watches  the  sparrows  fall. 

This  is  the  house,  my  chicks.     Yer  mamma  ?    She's  inside  ; 

If  I  hadn't  found  yer  out,  I'm  'fraid  ye'd  all  er  died. 

Here's  yer  little  birdies.     Found  '-em  where  you  sed. 

Up  in  that  dirty  attic,  with  shavin's  fer  a  bed. 

What  yer  doing,  old  woman,  clasping  that  gal  so  tight  ? 

The  young-uns  '11  think  yer  hurtin'  her.     They're  now  most  dead 

with  fright. 
Come,  look  up  here,  young  ooman.     What !     Hiding  yer  face 

away? 
Wife  !  wife  !     It's  our  lost  Betsey.     Now  God  has  been  good  to. 

day. 

But  my  bitter  curse  on  him !    Well,  Pet,  jist  as  you  say  ; 

And  now  I've  got  you  back,  my  child,  let's  all  kneel  down  and 

pray. 
And  turn  away  at  the  organ,  and  make  it  play  a  hymn — 
It  will  sound  in  Heaven  so  sweetly,  as  tho'  sung  by  the  cherubim  ; 
And  whilst  I  live  I'll  bless  the  night  that  I  received  the  call 
That  came  from  Him  above  us,  who  watches  the  sparrows  fall. 
— Edmund  E.  Price,  in  the  New  York  Clipper. 
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His  little  dimpled  hands  were  crossed 
His  face  looked  saintly  fair. 

With  upturned  eyes  of  tender  blue 
And  waves  of  golden  hair. 

As  by  his  dainty  couch  he  knelt 
To  lisp  his  evening  prayer. 

"  Dear  Lord,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  know 
If  you  will  bless  to-night 
All  naughty,  wild,  and  wicked  boys — 
The  boys  who  swear  and  fight  ? 
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Please,  too,  to  help  those  dreadful  ones 

Who  steal  and  run  away. 
And  never,  never  do  what's  right 

Through  all  the  blessed  day." 

Amazed,  his  mother  heard  the  plea, 

And  wonderingly  she  said, 
"  Why,  what,  my  darling  child,  has  put 

Such  fancies  in  your  head  ? 
Why  don't  you  pray  for  brother  Charles 

And  little  cousin  Fred  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  pray  for  them,  mamma? 
They're  good,  and  happy,  too  ; 
The  Lord  has  done  enough  for  them  ; 

I  want  Him  now  to  do 
Something  for  those  poor  friendless  chaps 

Who  must  be  cross  and  bad 
Because  they've  nothing  in  the  world 
To  make  them  good  or  glad." 

— Anon. 


THE  BABY'S  KISS. 

AN  INCIDENT   OF   THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Rough  and  ready  the  troopers  ride. 

Pistol  in  holster  and  sword  by  side  ; 

They  have  ridden  long,  they  have  ridden  hard, 

They  are  travel-stained  and  battle-scarred  ; 

The  hard  ground  shakes  with  their  martial  tramp, 

And  coarse  is  the  laugh  of  the  men  of  the  camp. 

They  reach  a  spot  where  a  mother  stands, 
With  a  baby,  shaking  its  little  hands, 
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Laughing  aloud  at  the  gallant  sight 
Of  the  mounted  soldiers  fresh  from  the  fight. 
The  captain  laughs  out — "  I  will  give  you  this, 
A  bright  piece  of  gold,  your  baby  to  kiss." 

"  My  darling's  kisses  cannot  be  sold, 
But  gladly  he'll  kiss  a  soldier  bold." 
He  lifts  up  the  babe  with  a  manly  grace, 
And  covers  with  kisses  its  smiling  face, 
Its  rosy  cheeks,  and  its  dimpled  charms. 
And  it  crows  with  delight  in  the  soldier's  arms. 

"  Not  all  for  the  captain,"  the  troopers  call  ; 

"  The  baby,  we  know,  has  a  kiss  for  all." 
To  each  soldier's  breast  the  baby  is  pressed 
By  the  strong,  rough  men,  and  kissed  and  caressed, 
And  louder  it  laughs,  and  the  lady's  face 
Wears  a  mother's  smile  at  the  fond  embrace. 

"  Just  such  a  kiss,"  cries  one  warrior  grim, 

"  When  I  left  my  boy,  I  gave  to  him." 

"  And  just  such  a  kiss,  on  the  parting  day, 
I  gave  to  my  girl,  as  asleep  she  lay.'' 
Such  were  the  words  of  these  soldiers  brave. 
And  their  eyes  were  moist  when  the  kiss  they  gave. 

— G.  R.  Emerson. 
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I'll  tell  you  how  the  Christmas  came 
To  Rocket — no,  you  never  met  him. 

That  is,  you  never  knew  his  name, 
Although  'tis  possible  you've  let  him 

Display  his  skill  upon  your  shoes  ; 

A  bootblack — Arab,  if  you  choose. 

Has  inspiration  dropped  to  zero 

When  such  material  makes  a  hero  ? 
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And  who  was  Rocket  ?    Well,  an  urchin, 
A  gamin,  dirty,  torn,  and  tattered, 

Whose  chiefest  pleasure  was  to  perch  in 
The  Bowery  gallery  ;  there  it  mattered 

But  little  what  the  play  might  be — 

Broad  farce  or  point-lace  comedy — 

He  meted  out  bis  just  applause 

By  rigid,  fixed,  and  proper  laws. 

A  father  once  he  had,  no  doubt, 

A  mother  on  the  Island  staying, 
Which  left  him  free  to  knock  about 

And  gratify  a  taste  for  straying 
Through  crowded  streets.     'Twas  there  he  found 
Companionship,  and  grew  renowned. 
An  ash-box  served  him  for  a  bed — 

As  good,  at  least,  as  Moses'  rushes — 
And  for  his  daily  meat  and  bread. 

He  earned  them  with  his  box  and  brushes. 

An  Arab  of  the  city's  slums. 
With  ready  tongue  and  empty  pocket, 

Unaided  left  to  solve  life's  sums, 
But  plucky  always — that  was  Rocket ! 

'Twas  Christmas-eve,  and  all  the  day 
The  snow  had  fallen  fine  and  fast ; 

In  banks  and  drifted  heaps  it  lay 
Along  the  streets.     A  piercing  blast 
Blew  cuttingly.     The  storm  was  past, 

And  now  the  stars  looked  coldly  down 

Upon  the  snow-enshrouded  town. 

Ah,  well  it  is  if  Christmas  brings 

Good-will  and  peace  which  poet  sings  ! 

How  full  are  all  the  streets  to-night 

With  happy  faces,  flushed  and  bright ! 

The  matron  in  her  silks  and  furs, 
The  pompous  banker,  fat  and  sleek, 
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The  idle,  well-fed  loiterers, 

The  merchant  trim,  the  churchman  meek, 
Forgetful  now  of  hate  and  spite. 
For  all  the  world  is  glad  to-night. 
All,  did  I  say  ?    Ah,  no,  not  all. 
For  sorrow  throws  on  some  its  pall ; 
And  here,  within  the  broad,  fair  city, 

The  Christmas  time  no  beauty  brings 
To  those  who  plead  in  vain  for  pity, 

To  those  who  cherish  but  the  stings 
Of  wretchedness  and  want  and  woe, 
Who  never  love's  great  bounty  know. 
Whose  grief  no  kindly  hands  assuage. 
Whose  misery  mocks  our  Christian  age. 
Pray  ask  yourself  what  means  to  them 
That  Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem  ! 

But  Rocket  ?    On  this  Christmas-eve 

You  might  have  seen  him  standing  where 
The  city's  streets  so  interweave 

They  form  that  somewhat  famous  square 
Called  Printing  House.     His  face  was  bright, 

And  at  this  gala,  festive  season 
You  could  not  find  a  heart  more  light — 

I'll  tell  you  in  a  word  the  reason  : 
By  dint  of  patient  toil  in  shining 

Patrician  shoes  and  Wall  Street  boots, 
He  had,  within  his  jacket's  lining, 

A  dollar  and  a  half— the  fruits 
Of  pinching,  saving,  and  a  trial 
Of  really  Spartan  self-denial. 

That  dollar  and  a  half  was  more 
Than  Rocket  ever  owned  before. 
A  princely  fortune,  so  he  thought. 

And  with  those  hoarded  dimes  and  nickels 
What  Christmas  pleasures  may  be  bought ! 

A  dollar  and  a  half !     It  tickles 
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The  boy  to  say  it  over,  musing 
Upon  the  money's  proper  using  ; 
"  I'll  go  a  gobbler,  leg  and  breast, 

With  cranberry  sauce  and  fixin's  nice, 
And  pie,  mince-pie,  the  very  best, 

And  puddin' — say  a  double  slice  ! 
And  then  to  doughnuts  how  I'll  freeze  ; 
With  coffee — guess  that  ere's  the  cheese  ! 
And  after  grub  I'll  go  to  see 
The  '  Seven  Goblins  of  Dundee.' 
If  this  yere  Christmas  ain't  a  buster, 
I'll  let  yer  rip  my  Sunday  duster  !  " 

So  Rocket  mused  as  lie  hurried  along, 

Clutching  his  money  with  grasp  yet  tighter. 
And  humming  the  air  of  a  rollicking  song, 

With  a  heart  as  light  as  his  clothes — or  lighter. 
Through  Centre  Street  he  makes  his  way, 

When,  just  as  he  turns  the  corner  at  Pearl, 
He  hears  a  voice  cry  out  in  dismay. 

And  sees  before  him  a  slender  girl. 
As  ragged  and  tattered  in  dress  as  he. 

With  hand  stretched  forth  for  charity. 

In  the  street-light's  fitful  and  flickering  glare 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pale,  pinched  face — 
So  gaunt  and  wasted,  yet  strangely  fair, 

With  a  lingering  touch  of  childhood's  grace 
On  her  delicate  features.     Her  head  was  bare. 

And  over  her  shoulders  disordered  there  hung 
A  mass  of  tangled  nut-brown  hair. 

In  misery  as  old  as  in  years  she  was  young. 
She  gazed  in  his  face.     And,  oh  !  for  the  eyes — 
The  big,  blue,  sorrowful,  hungry  eyes — 

That  were  fixed  in  a  desperate,  frightened  stare. 
Hundreds  have  jostled  her  by  to-night — 

The  rich,  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise, 
Hurrying  on  to  the  warmth  and  light 
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Of  happy  homes — they  have  jostled  her  by, 
And  the  only  one  who  has  heard  her  cry, 
Or,  hearing,  has  felt  his  heart-strings  stirred 
Is  Rocket — this  youngster  of  coarser  clay, 
This  gamin,  who  never  so  much  as  heard 
The  beautiful  story  of  Him  who  lay 
In  the  manger  of  old  on  Christmas-day  ! 

With  artless  pathos  and  simple  speech. 

She  stands  and  tells  him  her  pitiful  tale  ; 
Ah,  well  if  those  who  pray  and  preach 

Could  catch  an  echo  of  that  sad  wail ! 
She  tells  of  the  terrible  battle  for  bread, 

Tells  of  a  father  brutal  with  crime. 
Tells  of  a  mother  lying  dead. 

At  this,  the  gala  Christmas-time  ; 
Then  adds,  gazing  up  at  the  starlit  sky, 
"  I'm  hungry  and  cold,  and  I  wish  I  could  die." 

What  is  it  trickles  down  the  cheek 

Of  Rocket — can  it  be  a  tear  ? 
He  stands  and  stares,  but  does  not  speak  ; 

He  thinks  again  of  that  good  cheer 
Which  Christmas  was  to  bring  ;  he  sees 

Visions  of  turkey,  steaming  pies, 
The  play-bills — then,  in  place  of  these. 

The  girl's  beseeching,  hungry  eyes  ; 
One  mighty  effort,  gulping  down 

The  disappointment  in  his  breast, 
A  quivering  of  the  lip,  a  frown. 

And  then,  while  pity  pleads  her  best. 
He  snatches  forth  his  cherished  hoard. 
And  gives  it  to  her  like  a  lord  ! 

"  Here,  freeze  to  that ;  I'm  flush,  yer  see. 
And  then  you  needs  it  more  'an  me  ! " 
With  that  he  turns  and  walks  away. 
So  fast  the  girl  can  nothing  say. 
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So  fast  he  does  not  hear  the  prayer 
That  sanctifies  the  winter  air. 
But  He  who  blessed  the  widow's  mite 
Looked  down  and  smiled  upon  the  sight. 

No  feast  of  steaming  pies  or  turkey, 

No  ticket  for  the  matinfee — 
All  drear  and  desolate  and  murky, 

In  truth,  a  very  dismal  day. 
With  dinner  on  a  crust  of  bread, 

And  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
A  friendly  ash-box  for  a  bed — 

Thus  came  the  Christmas-day  to  Rocket. 
And  yet — and  here's  the  strangest  thing — 

As  best  befits  the  festive  season. 
The  boy  was  happy  as  a  king — 

I  wonder  can  you  guess  the  reason  ? 

—  Vandyke  Brown, 
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[Author's  Note. — This  anecdote,  which  I  have  only  localized,  was  told  me 
as  a  fact  by  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  He  had  once  referred  to  it  in  a 
sermon  (preached,  I  believe,  at  Liverpool).  After  service,  a  sailor  came  up  and 
spoke  to  him  :  **  Sir,"  with  a  burst  of  tears,  "  that  story  of  yours  was  true. 
The  woman  was  fny  tKothery\ 

Along  the  Pass  of  Brander, 

Full  many  a  year  ago, 
There  trudged  a  widow  woman 

Deep  through  the  blinding  snow  ; 

A  weary  widow  woman, 

With  sweet,  soft  English  tongue  ; 

A  stranger  in  the  Highland  glens. 
Feeble,  and  pale,  and  young. 
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Ahd  with  her  simple  story 

She  passed  from  door  to  door  : 
"  Oh,  give  me  just  a  piece  of  bread, 
And  a  night's  rest  once  more. 

"  My  husband  was  a  sailor  ; 
He  hailed  from  Oban  Bay  ; 
I  want  to  take  his  baby  home. 
And  lay  it  where  he  lay. 

'  I'll  lay  it  on  his  mother's  breast. 
And  then  I'll  gladly  go.'' 
And  she  held  up  a  thin,  thin  hand, 
As  white  as  any  snow. 

Along  the  Pass  of  Brander 

The  wind  sank,  soft  and  still ; 
The  stars  stood  silently  above 

Ben  Cruachan's  mighty  hill. 

The  Awe  was  like  a  river  of  glass. 

And,  doubled  in  its  tide, 
The  great  black  Pass  of  Brander 

Rose  on  the  other  side. 

An  eerie  place  to  travel  through, 

But  she  was  not  afraid 
Of  ghost  or  wraith,  of  beast  or  man — 

"  I  am  too  near  God,"  she  said. 

The  path  grew  longer,  longer — 

Such  poor,  soft  English  feet  ! 
But  'twas  a  brave  young  English  heart. 

Patient,  and  calm,  and  sweet. 

At  length  her  steps  grew  heavy  as  lead  ; 
The  baby  woke  and  cried  ; 
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She  stopped  and  fed  it  at  her  breast, 
Upon  the  lone  moor-side. 

Then  strange,  strange  thoughts  came  into  her  head ; 

She  saw  her  cottage  door  ; 
She  heard  sweet  English  bells  chime  faint 

Across  the  Highland  moor. 

Deep  sleep  was  stealing  o'er  her  lids — 

A  soft  sleep,  without  pain  ; 
She  rose  and  clutched  her  baby  tight, 

And  tried  to  walk  again. 

But  vain  the  struggle,  vain  the  toil ; 

"  It  is  too  late  !  "  she  cried. 
And  from  Ben  Cruachan's  lofty  top 

She  saw  white  angels  glide. 

"  They'll  robe  me,  without  any  lack. 
In  shining  robes  all  new." 
So,  one  by  one,  to  wrap  the  boy. 
Her  garments  off  she  drew. 

Warm  sheltered,  like  young  bird  in  nest. 

She  placed  him  by  a  stone. 
Saying,  "  The  angels  watch  thee,  child, 

Until  this  night  be  gone  !  " 

Weeping — "  If  I  should  save  thee,  child. 

No  man  will  show  me  scorn." 
Then  lay  down,  white  on  the  white  snow. 

As  bare  as  babe  new-born. 


It  is  a  brave  young  sailor  ; 

He  hails  from  Oban  Bay ; 
His  granddame's  pride,  his  shipmate's  boast, 

So  handsome,  bold,  and  gay. 

13 
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But  his  cheek  will  pale  of  a  sudden, 

And  his  tears  gush  like  a  tide, 
If  you  name  the  Pass  of  Brander, 

Where  his  English  mother  died. 

— Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
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There  was  a  poor  old  man 
Who  sat  and  listened  to  the  raging  sea. 
And  heard  it  thunder,  lunging  at  the  cliffs 
As  like  to  tear  them  down.    He  lay  at  night ; 
And  "  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  lads,"  said  he, 
'  That  sailed  at  noon,  though  they  be  none  of  mine  ! 
For  when  the  gale  gets  up,  and  when  the  wind 
Flings  at  the  window,  when  it  beats  the  roof. 
And  lulls  and  stops  and  rouses  up  again. 
And  cuts  the  crest  clean  off  the  plunging  wave, 
And  scatters  it  like  feathers  up  the  field, 
Why,  then  I  think  of  my  two  lads, — my  lads 
That  would  have  worked  and  never  let  me  want, 
And  never  let  me  take  the  parish  pay. 
No,  none  of  mine  ;  my  lads  were  drowned  at  sea. 
My  two — before  the  most  of  these  were  born. 
I  know  how  sharp  that  cuts,  since  my  poor  wife 
Walked  up  and  down,  and  still  walked  up  and  down. 
And  I  walked  after,  and  one  could  not  hear 
A  word  the  other  said,  for  wind  and  sea 
That  raged  and  beat,  and  thundered  in  the  night, — 
The  awfullest,  the  longest,  lightest  night 
That  ever  parents  had  to  spend, — a  moon 
That  shone  like  daylight  on  the  breaking  wave. 
Ah  me  !  and  other  men  have  lost  their  lads, 
And  other  women  wiped  their  poor  dead  mouths, 
And  got  them  home  and  dried  them  in  the  house, 
And  seen  the  drift-wood  lie  along  the  coast. 
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That  was  a  tidy  boat  but  one  day  back, 
And  seen  next  tide  the  neighbors  gather  it 
To  lay  it  on  their  fires. 

Ay,  I  was  strong 
And  able-bodied, — loved  my  work  ; — but  now 
I  am  a  useless  hull ;  'tis  time  I  sunk  ; 
I  am  in  all  men's  way  ;  I  trouble  them  ; 
I  am  a  trouble  to  myself  ;  but  yet 
I  feel  for  mariners  of  stormy  nights. 
And  feel  for  wives  that  watch  ashore.     Ay,  ay  ! 
If  I  had  learning  I  would  pray  the  Lord 
To  bring  them  in  ;  but  I'm  no  scholar,  no  ; 
Book-learning  is  a  world  too  hard  for  me  : 
But  I  make  bold  to  say,  ' '  O  Lord,  good  Lord, 
I  am  a  broken-down  poor  man,  a  fool 
To  speak  to  Thee  :  but  in  the  Book  'tis  writ. 
As  I  have  heard  from  others  that  can  read. 
How,  when  Thou  camest.  Thou  didst  love  the  sea, 
And  live  with  fisherfolk,  whereby  'tis  sure 
Thou  knowest  all  the  peril  they  go  through. 
And  all  their  trouble. 

As  for  me,  good  Lord, 
I  have  no  boat ;  I  am  too  old,  too  old, — 
My  lads  are  drowned  ;  I  buried  my  poor  wife  ; 
My  little  lassies  died  so  long  ago 
That  mostly  I  forget  what  they  were  like. 
Thou  knowest.  Lord  ;  they  were  such  little  ones, 
I  know  they  went  to  Thee,  but  I  forget 
Their  faces,  though  I  missed  them  sore. 

O  Lord, 
I  was  a  strong  man  ;  I  have  drawn  good  food 
And  made  good  money  out  of  Thy  great  sea : 
But  yet  I  cried  for  them  at  nights  ;  and  now. 
Although  I  be  so  old,  I  miss  my  lads. 
And  there  be  many  folk  this  stormy  night 
Heavy  with  fear  for  theirs.     Merciful  Lord, 
Comfort  them  ;  save  their  honest  boys,  their  pride. 
And  let  them  hear  next  ebb  the  blessedest, 
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Best  sound, — their  boat-keels  grating  on  llie  sand. 

I  cannot  pray  with  finer  words  ;  I  know 

Nothing ;  I  have  no  learning,  cannot  learn,—. 

Too  old,  too  old.     They  say  I  want  for  naught, 

I  have  the  parish  pay  ;  but  I  am  dull 

Of  hearing,  and  the  fire  scarce  warms  me  through. 

God  save  me,  I  have  been  a  sinful  man, —  ' 

And  save  the  lives  of  them  that  still  can  work. 

For  they  are  good  to  me  ;  ay,  good  to  me. 

But,  Lord,  I  am  a  trouble  !  and  I  sit. 

And  I  am  lonesome,  and  the  nights  are  few 

That  any  think  to  come  and  draw  a  chair. 

And  sit  in  my  poor  place  and  talk  awhile. 

Why  should  they  come,  forsooth  ?    Only  the  wind 

Knocks  at  my  door,  O,  long  and  loud  it  knocks. 

The  only  thing  God  made  that  has  a  mind 

To  enter  in." 

Yea,  thus  the  old  man  spake  : 
These  were  the  last  words  of  his  aged  mouth, — 
But  One  did  knock.     One  came  to  sup  with  him. 
That  humble,  weak  old  man  ;  knocked  at  his  door. 
In  the  rough  pauses  of  the  laboring  wind. 
I  tell  you  that  One  knocked  while  it  was  dark. 
Save  where  their  foaming  passion  had  made  white 
Those  livid  seething  billows.     What  He  said 
In  that  poor  place  where  He  did  talk  awhile, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assured, 
That  when  the  neighbors  came  the  morrow  morn. 
What  time  the  wind  had  bated,  and  the  sun 
Shone  on  the  old  man's  floor,  they  saw  the  smile 
He  passed  away  in,  and  they  said,  "  He  looks 
As  he  had  woke  and  seen  the  face  of  Christ, 
And  with  that  rapturous  smile  held  out  his  arms 
To  come  to  Him  ! " 

— Jean  Ingelovi. 
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Turn  mother's  face  to  the  wall,  Alice  ; 

To-morrow,  you  know,  is  the  day 
Father  brings  hither  his  fair  young  bride — 

Wealthily  dower'd,  they  say. 
And  not  a  year  older  than  you,  Alice, 

Three  summers  riper  than  I — 
Young  for  his  wife  ;  yet  welcome  is  hers, 

Other  than  dowers  could  buy. 

When  we  hopelessly  hunger'd  for  mother,  Alice, 

Father  wept  him  a  wife  ; 
Whose  was  the  heavier  loss,  I  wonder  ? 

Whose  is  the  barrener  life  ? 
He  is  glad  to  come  back  to  the  old  roof,  Alice, 

With  one  in  his  heart  to  adore  ; 
Mother,  sweet  mother  !  our  idol  is  broken  ! 

We  may  kiss  your  cheek  no  more. 

Turn  mother's  face  to  the  wall,  Alice, 

To  the  end  she  would  not  doubt — 
The  light  of  his  love  to  lower  with  her  death  ! 

Another  to  crush  it  out ! 
And  all  her  proud  talk  was  of  him,  Alice, 

A  man  in  a  thousand  men  ! 
Now  she  is  gone,  and  the  husband  she  loved 

Merrily  marries  again  ! 

Still,  he  is  our  dear  father,  Alice, 

And  so  let  us  do  our  best 
To  trim  up  the  house  with  daughterly  hands, 

That  it  smile  on  his  girlish  guest. 
Yet — turn  mother's  face  to  the  wall,  Alice, 

We'll  turn  it  back  some  day. 
Perchance,  when  we  talk  of  the  sweet-eyed  saint^ 

I  wonder  what  she  will  say  ? 
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Her  eyes,  I  hear,  are  like  yours,  Alice, 

Her  hair  is  the  color  of  mine  ; 
Turn  the  picture  back  for  a  minute, 

Behold  the  luminous  shine 
Of  mother's  beautiful  curls,  Alice, 

Shame  the  sheen  of  her  eyes. 
Young  bride,  if  you  can — oh  !  what  am  I  saying  7 

Low  in  the  grave  she  lies. 

Will  she  weep  at  our  story  with  us,  Alice  ? 

Will  she  kiss  your  tears  and  mine  ? 
Maybe  not ;  yet  our  mother's  curls 

Are  all  too  proud  to  pine. 
Turn  that  good  face  to  the  wall,  Alice, 

There — kneel  we  here  at  home. 
To  ask  that  God  will  help  us  to  suffer 

Whatever  trouble  may  come. 

— Byron  Webber, 
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THE  BATTLE   OF  FONTENOY. 

Thrice,  at  the  heights  of  Fontenoy,  the  English  column  failed, 
And  twice  the  lines  of  Saint  Antoine  the  Dutch  in  vain  assailed  ; 
For  town  and  slope  were  filled  with  fort  and  flanking  battery, 
And  well  they  swept,  the  English  ranks,  and  Dutch  auxiliary. 
As  vainly  through  De  Barri's  wood  the  British  soldiers  burst, 
The  French  artillery  drove  them  back,  diminished  and  dispersed. 
The  bloody  Duke  of  Cumberland  beheld  with  anxious  eye. 
And  ordered  up  his  last  reserve,  his  latest  chance  to  try. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  how  fast  his  generals  ride  I 
And  mustering  come  his  chosen  troops,  like  clouds  at  eventide. 
Six  thousand  English  veterans  in  stately  column  tread. 
Their  cannon  blaze  in  front  and  flank,  Lord  Hay  is  at  their  head 
Steady  they  step  adown  the  slope — steady  they  climb  the  hill ; 
Steady  they  load — steady  they  fire,  moving  right  onward  still, 
Betwixt  the  wood  and  Fontenoy,  as  through  a  furnace  blast, 
Through  rampart,  trench  and  palisade,  and  bullets  showering  fast; 
Arid,  on  the  open  plain  above,  they  rose,  and  kept  their  course. 
With  ready  fire  and  grim  resolve  that  mocked  at  hostile  force. 
Past  Fontenoy,  past  Fontenoy,  while  thinner  grow  their  ranks — 
They  break,  as  broke  the  Zuyder  Zee  through  Holland's  ocean 

banks  I 
More  idly  than  the  summer  flies,  French  tirailleurs  rush  around, 
As  stubble  to  the  lava  tide,  French  squadrons  strew  the  ground ; 
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Bomb-shell,  and  grape,  and  round  shot  tore,  still  on  they  marched 

and  fired — 
Fast  from  each  volley  grenadier  and  voltigeur  retired. 
"  Push  on,  my  household  cavalry  I  "  King  Louis  madly  cried ; 
To  death  they  rush,  but  rude  their  shock — not  unavenged  they 

died. 
On  through  the  camp  the   column  trod — King  Louis  turns  his 

rein: 
"  Not  yet,  my  liege,"  Saxe  interposed, "  the  Irish  troops  remain  ; '' 
And  Fontenoy,  famed  Fontenoy,  had  been  a  Waterloo, — 
Were  not  these  exiles  ready  then,  fresh,  vehement  and  true  ? 
"Lord  Clare,"  he  says,  "you  have  your  Wish,  there  are  your 

Saxon  foes ! " 
The  Marshal  almost  smiles  to  see,  so  furiously  he  goes ! 
How  fierce  the  look  these  exiles  wear,  who're  wont  to  be  so  gay. 
The  treasured  wrongs  of  fifty  years  are  in  their  hearts  to-day — 
The  treaty  broken,  ere  the  ink  wherewith  'twas  writ  could  dry. 
Their  plundered  homes,  their  ruined  shrines,  their  women's  part- 
ing cry. 
Their  priesthood  hunted  down  like  wolves,  their  country  over- 
thrown— 
Each  looks  as  if  revenge  for  all  was  staked  on  him  alone. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  nor  ever  yet  elsewhere 
Rushed  onto  fight  a  nobler  band  than  these  proud  exiles  were. 
O'Brien's  voice  is  hoarse  with  joy,  as,  halting,  he  commands, 
"  Fix  bayonets  I    Charge !  "     Like  mountain  storm  rush  on  these 

fiery  bands  I 
Thin  is  the  English  column  now,  and  faint  their  volleys  grow. 
Yet  must'ring  all  the   strength  they  have,  they  make  a  gallant 

show. 
They  dress  their  ranks  upon  the  hill  to  face  that  battle-wind— 
Their  bayonets  the  breakers'  foam ;  like  rocks  the  men  behind ! 
One  volley  crashes  from  their  line,  when  through  the  surging 

smoke. 
With  empty  guns  clutched  in  their  hands,  the  headlong  Irish 

broke. 
On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  hark  to  that  fierce  huzza  I 
"  Revenge  I  remember  Limerick  1  dash  down  the  Sassanach  I " 
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Like  lions  leaping  at  a  fold,  when  mad  with  hunger's  pang, 

Right  up  against  the  English  line  the  Irish  exiles  sprang ; 

Bright  was  their  steel — 'tis  bloody  now  ;  their  guns  are  filled  with 
gore; 

Through  shattered  ranks,  and  severed  files,  and  trampled  flags 
they  tore ; 

The  English  strove  with  desperate  strength,  paused,  rallied,  stag- 
gered, fled — 

The  green  hill-side  is  matted  close  with  dying  and  with  dead. 

Across  the  plain,  and  far  away,  passed  on  that  hideous  wrack. 

While  cavalier  and  fantassin  dash  in  upon  their  track. 

On  Fontenoy,  on  Fontenoy,  like  eagles  in  the  sun, 

With  bloody  plumes  the  Irish  stand — the  field  is  fought  and  won  I 

Thomas  Davis, 


HEROISM. 


The  heroic  element  enters  largely  into  the  world's  ex- 
perience, and  assumes  phases  as  various  as  the  stages 
of  its  history.  Very  different  is  the  unflinching  he- 
roism of  John  Maynard,  standing,  with  scathed  eyes 
and  crisped  hands,  on  the  deck  of  a  burning  steamer, 
and  guiding  her  in  safety  amid  an  agony  of  fire,  and 
that  of  John  Huss,  perishing  so  calmly  on  the  funeral 
pyre  of  Constance.  One  was  inspired  duty,  the  other 
the  divinity  of  faith.  One  was  the  highest  type  of  hu- 
man courage,  the  other  the  grandest  form  of  Christian 
sacrifice.  One  was  the  Mecca  of  earthly  immortality, 
the  other  the  portal  of  the  heavenly  life. 

There  is  a  heroism  of  patriotism.  It  is  seen  in  the 
bravery  of  a  Leonidas  ;  in  the  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  " 
of  a  Lawrence ;  in  the  dying  words  of  a  Warren  ;  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  "  Little  Regiment ;  "  in  a  Farragut 
lashed  to  the  main-top  of  the  Hartford. 
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The  grandest  heroism,  however,  and  that  which  em- 
bodies all  others,  is  the  heroism  of  the  Cross.  Its 
achievements  are  seldom  noted ;  its  deeds  and  its  de- 
votion rarely  told. 

The  last  beams  of  the  setting  sun  fall  on  the  gray 
walls  and  ivy-crowned  turrets  of  a  convent,  and,  flash- 
ing through  an  open  casement,  light  up  with  a  tremu- 
lous glory  the  face  of  a  dying  nun.  Her  life  of  love,  of 
devotion,  of  perfect  purity,  is  nearly  ended.  No 
thoughts  of  time  misspent  or  opportunities  neglected,  no 
recollection  of  cold  charity,  no  shadow  of  crime,  no 
echo  of  wrong,  harass  her  last  moments.  Her  life  ebbs 
so  peacefully,  that  the  balmy  air  of  evening,  redolent 
with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  thrilling  with  Nature's 
vesper  hymn,  lullabies  her  dreamless  sleep  long  after 
her  ears  are  deaf  to  its  melody.  No  minute  guns,  no 
flags  at  half  mast,  no  nation  in  tears  because  her  spirit 
has  departed.  Only  the  low  sob  of  the  organ,  the 
solemn  chant  of  sorrowing  sisters,  or,  perchance,  the 
tearful  prayer  of  some  whose  pain  she  has  soothed, 
whose  sorrow  she  has  cheered.  Hers  was  an  earthly 
mission  and  a  heavenly  reward  ;  and  the  true  heroism 
of  her  life  realizes  its  perfection  when  her  enraptured 
soul  thrills  with  the  praise  of  the  angles  and  the  "  Well 
done  "  of  the  Infinite. 

There  is  also  a  heroism  of  self-sacrifice.  When 
the  life-boats  were  crowded  so  they  could  not  hold  an- 
other, the  old  captain  stood  proudly  on  the  deck  of  the 
sinking  vessel ;  refused  to  go  on  board  ,  refused  to 
risk  the  lives  of  a  score  that  he  might  save  his  own. 
« The  old  ship  and  I  have  weathered  many  a  gale  to- 
gether, and  I'll  not  desert  her  now,  when  she's  almost 
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slipped  her  cable.  So  shove  off,  my  hearties  !  shore 
off  !  and  if  the  admiral  asks  for  me,  tell  him  that  I  and 
the  '  Witch  of  the  Wave  '  sleep  breast  to  breast  at  the 
bottom  of  Davy  Jones'  locker." 

There  is,  too,  a  heroism  of  genuine  devotion  to 
principle,  sometimes  akin  to  patriotism.  Such  was  the 
heroism  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  in  his  blind  adher- 
ence to  an  erring  State,  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  his 
idolatry  of  Southern  rights,  and  of  Lord  Byron  in  his 
death  for  struggling  Greece  and  a  lost  cause. — Hak. 
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'TwAS  about  the  time  of  Christmas,  a  many  years  ago, 

When  the  sky  was  black  with  wrath  and  rack,  and  the  earth  was 
white  with  snow, 

When  loudly  rang  the  tumult  of  winds  and  waves  at  strife ; 

In  her  home  by  the  sea,  with  her  babe  on  her  knee,  sat  Harry 
Conquest's  wife. 

And  he  was  on  the  waters,  she  knew  not,  knew  not  where, 

For  never  a  lip  could  tell  of  the  ship  to  lighten  her  heart's  de- 
spair. 

And  her  babe  was  dying,  dying,  the  pulse  in  the  tiny  wrist 

Was  all  but  still,  and  the  brow  was  chill,  and  pale  as  the  white 
sea  mist. 

Jane  Conquest's  heart  was  hopeless,  she  could  only  weep,  and 
pray 

That  the  Shepherd  mild  would  take  the  child  painlessly  away. 

The  night  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  storm  had  a  stronger 

will, 
And  buried  in  deep  and  dreamless  sleep  lay  the  hamlet  under  the 

hill. 
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And  the  fire  was  dead  on  the  hearthstone  within  Jane  Conquest's 

room, 
And  still  sat  she  with  her  babe  on  her  knee,  at  prayer  amid  the 

gloom, 
When,  borne  above  the  tempest,  a  sound  fell  on  her  ear, 
Thrilling  her  through,  for  well  she  knew  'twas  a  voice  of  mortal 

fear. 
And  a  light  leapt  in  at  the  lattice,  sudden  and  swift  and  red. 
Crimsoning  all  the  whited  wall,  and  the  floor  and  the  roof  o'er- 

head. 
It  shone  with  a  radiant  glory  on  the  face  of  the  dying  child, 
Like  a  fair  first  ray  of  the  shadowless  day  of  the  land  of  the  un- 

defiled ;  [new, 

And  it  lit  up  the  mother's  features  with  a  glow  so  strange  and 
That  the  white  despair  that  had  gathered  there  seemed  changed 

to  hope's  own  hue. 
For  one  brief  moment,  heedless  of  the  babe  upon  her  knee. 
With  the  frenzied  start  of  a  frighted  heart,  up  to  her  feet  rose 

she; 
And  thro'  the  quaint  old  casement  she  looked  upon  the  sea — 
Thank  God,  that  the  sight   she  saw  that  night  so  rare  a  sight 

should  be. 
Hemm'd  in  by  hungry  billows,  whose  madness  foam'd  at  lip, 
Half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  or  hardly  more,  she  saw  a  gallant 

ship 
Aflame  from  deck  to  topmast,  aflame  from  stem  to  stern. 
For  there  seemed  no  speck  on  all  the  wreck  where  the  fierce  fire 

did  not  burn. 
And  the  night  was  like  a  sunset,  and  the  sea  like  a  sea  of  blood, 
And  the  rocks  and  the  shore  were  bathed  all  o'er  as  by  some  gory 

flood. 
She  looked  and  looked,  till  the  terror  crept  cold  thro'  every  limb, 
And  her  breath  came  quick,  and  her  heart  turned  sick,  and  her 

sight  grew  dizzy  and  dim. 
And  her  lips  had  lost  their  utterance ;  though  she  strove,  she 

could  not  speak. 
But  her  feeling  found  no  channel  of  sound  in  prayer,  or  sob,  or 

shriek. 
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Silent  she  stood  and  rigid,  with  her  child  to  her  bosom  prest, 
Like  a  woman  of  stone,  with  stiff  arms  thrown  round  a  stony  babe 

at  breast ; 
Till  once  more  that  cry  of  anguish  thrill'd  thro'  the  tempest's 

strife, 
And  it  stirr'd  again  in  her  heart  and  brain  the  active,  thinking 

life; 
And  the  light  of  an  inspiration  leapt  to  her  brightened  eye, 
And  on  lip  and  brow  was  written  now  a  purpose  pure  and  high. 
Swiftly  she  turn'd  and  softly  she  crossed  the  chamber  floor, 
And  faltering  not,  in  his  tiny  cot  she  laid  the  babe  she  bore  j 
And  then,  with  a  holy  impulse,  she  sank  to  her  knees  and  made 
A  lowly  prayer  in  the  silence  there,  and  this  was  the  prayer  she 

prayed : 
"  Christ,  who  didst  bear  the  scourging,  but  now  dost  wear  the 

crown, 
I  at  Thy  feet,  O  true  and  sweet,  would  lay  my  burden  down. 
Thou  badest  me  love  and  cherish  the  babe  Thou  gavest  me. 
And  I  have  kept  Thy  word,  nor  stept  aside  from  following  Thee ; 
And,  lo  1  the  boy  is  dying,  and  vain  is  all  my  care, 
And  my  burden's  weight  is  very  great  I  yea,  greater  than  I  can 

bear.  [lives  j 

And,  Lord,  Thou  know'st  what  peril  doth  threat  these  poor  men's 
I;  a  lone  woman,  most  weak  and  human,  plead  for  their  waiting 

wives. 
Thou  canst  not  let  them  perish ;  up,  Lord,  in  Thy  strength,  and 

save 
From  the  scorching  breath  of  this  terrible  death  on  the  cruel 

winter  wave. 
Take  Thou  my  babe  and  watch  it,  no  care  is  like  to  Thine, 
And  let  Thy  power,  in  this  perilous  hour,  supply  what  lack  is 

mine." 

And  so  her  prayer  she  ended,  and  rising  to  her  feet. 

Turned  one  look  to  the  cradle  nook  where  the  child's  faint  pulses 

beat; 
And  then  with  softest  footsteps  retrod  the  chamber  floor, 
And  noiselessly  groped  for  the  latch,  and  oped  and  crossed  the 

cottage  door. 
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The  snow  lay  deep,  and  drifted  as  far  as  sight  could  reach, 
Save  where  alone  the  dank  weed  strewn  did  mark  the  sloping 

beach. 
But,  whether  'twas  land  or  ocean,  or  rock,  or  sand,  or  snow. 
Or  sky  o'erhead,  on  all  was  shed  the  same  fierce,  fatal  glow. 
And  thro'  the  tempest  bravely  Jane  Conquest  fought  her  way, 
By  snowy  deep  and  slippery  steep,  to  where  her  goal  lay. 
And  she  gain'd  it,  pale  and  breathless,  and  weary,  and  sore,  and 

faint. 
But  with  soul  possess'd  with  the  strength,  and  zest,  and  ardor  of 

a  saint. 
Silent  and  weird,  and  lonely  amid  its  countless  graves. 
Stood  the  old  gray  church  on  its  tall  rock  perch,  secure  from  the 

flood's  great  waves. 
And  beneath  its  sacred  shadow  lay  the  hamlet  safe  and  still. 
For  howsoever  the  sea  and  the  wind  might  be,  'twas  quiet  under 

the  hill. 
Jane  Conquest  reached  the  churchyard,  and  stood  by  the  old 

church  door , 
But  the  oak  was  tough,  and  had  bolts  enough,  and  her  strength 

was  frail  and  poor. 
So  she  crept  through  a  narrow  window  and  climbed  the  belfry 

stair. 
And  grasp'd  the  rope,  sole  cord  of  hope  for  the  mariners  in  de- 
spair. 
And  the  wild  wind  help'd  her  bravely,  and  she  wrought  with  an 

earnest  will, 
And  the  clamorous  bell  spake  out  right  well  to  the  hamlet  under 

the  hill. 
And  it  roused  the  slumb'ring  fishers,  nor  its  warning  task  gave 

o'er 
Till  a  hundred  fleet  and  eager  feet  were  hurrying  to  the  shore  ; 
And  then  it  ceased  its  ringing,  for  the  woman's  work  was  done, 
And  many  a  boat  that  was  now  afloat  showed  man's  work  was 

begun. 
But  the  ringer  in  the  belfry  lay  motionless  and  cold. 
With  the  cord  of  hope,  the  church-beU  rope,  still  in  her  frozen 

hold. 
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How  long  she  lay  it  boots  not,  but  she  woke  from  her  swoon  at 

last, 
In  her  own  bright  room,  to  find  the  gloom  and  the  grief  of  the 

peril  past. 
With  a  sense  of  joy  within  her,  and  the  Christ's  sweet  presence 

near, 
And  friends  around,  and  the  cooing  sound  of  her  babe's  voice  in 

her  ear ; 
And  they  told  her  all  the  story,  how  a  brave  and  gallant  few 
O'ercame  each  check,  and  reached  the  wreck,  and  saved  the  hap. 

less  crew ; 
And  how  the  curious  sexton  had  climbed  the  belfry  stair, 
And  of  his  fright,  when,  cold  and  white,  he  found  her  lying  there ; 
And  how,  when  they  had  borne  her  back  to  her  home  again. 
The  child  she  left,  with  a  heart  bereft  of  hope,  and  wrung  with 

pain. 
Was  found  within  its  cradle  in  a  quiet  slumber  laid. 
With  a  peaceful  smile  on  its  lips  the  while,  and  the  wasting  sick- 
ness stay'd. 
And  she  said  'twas  Christ  that  watched  it,  and  brought  it  safely 

through, 
And  she  praised  His  truth,  and  His  tender  ruth,  who  had  saved 

her  darling  too. 
And  then  there  came  a  letter  across  the  surging  foam, 
And  last  the  breeze  that  over  the  seas   bore  Harry  Conquest 

home. 
And  they  told  him  all  the  story  that  still  their  children  tell. 
Of  the  fearful  sight  on  that  winter  night,  and  the  ringing  of  the 

bell. 

James  Milne. 
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It's  not  much  of  a  story,  stranger. 
But  what  there  is  of  it  I'll  tell. 

We  found  the  young  chap  on  the  prairie. 
Where  he  said  he  got  lost,  ^nd,  well, 
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It  was  something  about  the  Black  Hills, 

And  going  on  foot  and  sich  trash  ; 
We  freely  remarked  that,  for  a  fellow  with  brains, 

We  regarded  him  somewhat  rash. 

His  answer  was  thin,  too,  when  Johnson  said, 

"  P'raps  you  won't  mind,  pard,  just  giving  a  bit 
Of  your  personal  history  to  pass  off  the  time." 

"As  a  rule  of  his  life  he'd  not  mention  it," 
Was  just  what  he  said;  but  we  made  up  our  minds 

That  before  he'd  got  out  of  the  plains 
His  fingers  had,  rather  too  freely, 

Stuck  onto  the  wrong  bridle-reins. 

And  that  he  had  slipped  the  committee, 

Or  something  pretty  much  the  same  cut ; 
So  he  wouldn't  talk  out  in  the  meeting. 

But  wisely  kept  his  under-jaw  shut. 
Drive  him  off !     Why,  durn  it  all,  stranger, 

We  wern't  that  kind  of  hairpins  ; 
When  you  find  a  man  starving  on  the  prairie, 

It's  no  time  to  talk  of  old  sins. 

We  fed  him  just  like  a  young  baby. 

On  spoon  vittles  and  such  soothing  things. 
Until  his  stomach  got  stronger. 

Then  he  tackled  jerked  venison,  by  jinks. 
He  hitched  on  the  centre  at  camp-building  time. 

For  darn  his  picture  if  he'd  work  a  bit ; 
But  we  made  ourselves  understood  plain  enough, 

By  the  simple  remark,  "  You  work  or  git." 

Brown  called  him  durned  Cowardly  Jim, 

And  a  cussed  mean  skunk,  and  all  sich ; 
Why,  not  even  a  kick  he  resented 

That  Jones  gave  him  down  at  the  ditch. 
And  somehow  we  all  got  to  hate  him. 

Till  he  hadn't  a  friend  in  camp. 
And  one  day  we  said  that  at  sundown 

He'd  leave,  or  we'd  hang  the  durned  scamp. 
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He  looked  kinder  lonesome  and  sad, 

Getting  ready  to  leave  us  that  night ; 
But  some  warm  work  in  camp  soon  after 

Just  gave  him  a  kind  of  respite. 
A  scout  had  come  in  and  said  "  Injuns  I  " 

Well,  anybody  knows  what  that  meant 
Who  has  been  down  on  the  Rosebud 

Where  Custer  and  his  brave  boys  went. 

Them  Injuns  just  made  our  camp  lively, 

And  Jim,  he  pulled  trigger  with  the  rest, 
He  put  in  some  good  shots,  stranger. 

Which  helped  send  the  devils  back  west. 
But  a  woman  rushed  in  all  frantic, 

And  said  that,  while  hid  in  a  trough, 
The  red  devils  ransacked  the  ranche. 

And  had  carried  her  baby  off. 

Was  there  a  man  in  camp  who  dared 

To  venture  the  rescue,  one,  or  all ; 
Not  a  man,  nor  the  whole  camp  would  go. 

'Twas  sure  death  to  venture  within  shot  or  call 
Of  the  Sioux  with  fleet  ponies  and  fatal  aim ; 

But  that  "  Cowardly  Jim  "  just  quietly  said, 
"  If  he  wasn't  mtrudin'  on  any  one's  right. 

He'd  bring  back  the  baby  alive  or  dead." 

That  stirred  things  in  camp  some,  you  reckon? 

Yes,  'twas  queer  kind  of  language  for  Jim ; 
But,  stranger,  between  me  and  you. 

The  daringest  thing  on  earth  for  him 
Was  to  mount  that  little  pony  and  go. 

As  he  did,  and  face  death,  as  he  said. 
And  ride  where  the  bravest  dare  not  ride, 

To  bring  back  that  baby  alive  or  dead. 

'Twas  many  a  prayer  that  went  up  for  Jim, 
And  many  a  tear  that  fell  to  the  ground. 

As  we  watched  him  going  over  the  hill. 
While  a  pin  would  have  dropped  with  a  soun4t 
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And  then  we  saw  him  racing  for  life, 

With  red  devils  in  swift  pursuit ; 
A  riderless  pony,  every  minute  or  so, 

And  a  puff  of  smoke  told  when  Jim  would  shoot. 

He  reeled  and  fell  from  the  saddle  ; 

That's  the  blood-stained  floor  where  he  laid, 
And  he  smiled  as  he  said,  "  Here's  the  baby; 

Never  mind  the  price  that  I  paid." 
We  knew  that  his  time  was  all  up, 

Brave,  noble,  old  Cowardly  Jim. 
We  raised  him  in  our  arms  to  die. 

And,  stranger,  thar  wus  angles  with  him. 

"  My  baby  is  waiting  for  me,"  he  said, 

"  At  those  gates  of  pearl,  I  feel ; 
Husband,  you  wronged  me  ;  some  day  you'll  know 

That  your  Mamie  was  true  as  steel." 
Why,  what  could  he  mean  by  all  that .' 

His  husband  ?    Jim  was  out  of  his  head. 
We  laid  bare  the  bosom,  and,  O  God ! 

'Twas  a  woman  whose  life  had  fled ! 

That's  her  grave  over  there  on  the  hill. 

Away  from  home,  husband  and  all ; 
"  Mamie  "  is  all  we  carved  on  it, 

And  alone  there  she'll  wait  the  last  call. 
It  wasn't  much  of  a  story,  stranger. 

But  such  as  it  was  I  have  told  ; 
And,  of  all  the  treasure  we  found  in  the  Hills, 

That  heart  was  the  purest  gold. 

PV.A.I'efers. 
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THE  MARTYRS  OF  SANDOMIR. 

THIS     BEAUTIFUL    POEM     IS    SUPPOSED     TO   HAVE    BEEN 
WRITTEN    BY   MONSEIGNEUR  CAPEL, 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  one  night, 

The  monks  of  Sandomir 
Had  chanted  matins  in  the  choir, 

And  then  sat  down  to  hear 
The  lesson  from  the  martyrs'  lives 

For  the  ensuing  day  : 
For  thus  the  Blessed  Dominic 

Had  taught  his  sons  the  way 
To  sanctify  the  hours  that  men 

In  pleasure  or  in  sleep 
Are  wont  to  spend  and  they  took  care 

His  holy  rule  to  keep. 

The  book  lay  open  on  the  desk 

At  the  appointed  page ; 
The  youngest  novice,  who  was  scarce 

More  than  a  boy  in  age. 
Stood  up  to  sing,  and  on  the  book 

Looked  down  with  earnest  eyes. 
At  once  across  his  features  stole 

A  movement  of  surprise ; 
And  then,  with  clear  and  steady  voice. 

He  sang  "  The  Forty-nine 
Martyrs  of  Sandomir  " — and  laid 

His  finger  on  the  line. 
Sadoc,  the  Prior,  almost  knevf 

By  heart  that  holy  book, 
And,  rising  in  his  stall,  he  called 

With  a  reproving  look 
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The  novice  to  his  side,  and  said, 

"  My  son,  what  hast  thou  sung  ? 
From  jests  within  these  sacred  walls 

'Twere  meet  to  keep  thy  tongue." 

"  Father,"  the  novice  answered  meek, 

"  The  words  are  written  all 
Upon  this  page ;  "  and  brought  it  straight 

To  Sadoc  in  his  stall. 
Th'  illuminated  parchment  shone 

With  gold  and  colors  bright, 
But  brighter  far  than  all  the  rest, 

With  an  unearthly  light, 
Beam'd  forth  the  words  the  youth  had  sung. 

The  Prior  saw  the  sign, 
And  said,  "  My  brethren,  'tis  from  God ; 

Are  we  not  forty-nine  ? 
It  is  a  message  from  our  Lord — 

Rejoice !  for  by  his  grace, 
To-morrow  we  shall  be  in  Heaven, 

To-morrow  see  his  face. 
What  matter  if  the  way  be  hard 

And  steep  that  leads  us  there .' 
The  time  is  short.    Let  us  make  haste. 

And  for  our  death  prepare." 
Then  one  by  one  at  Sadoc's  feet 

The  monks  their  sins  confessed 
With  true  contrition,  and  rose  up 

In  peace,  absolved  and  blessed. 
And  when  the  eastern  sunbeams  came 

In  through  the  window  tall, 
Sadoc,  the  Prior,  said  Mass,  and  gave 

The  Bread  of  Life  to  all. 

*  «  *  *  « 

Like  other  days  that  wondrous  day 

The  holy  brethren  spent ; 
As  their  rule  bade  them,  to  their  meals, 

To  work,  to  prayer  they  went ; 
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Only  from  time  to  time  they  said, 

"  Why  are  the  hours  so  long  ? 
We  thought  we  should  have  been  ere  now 

Joining  the  angels'  song." 
The  evening  came,  the  complin  bell 

Had  called  them  to  the  choir^- 
"  God  grant  us  all  a  perfect  end," 

In  blessing  said  the  Prior. 

And  when  the  complin  psalms  were  sung, 

They  chanted  at  the  end — 
"  Into  Thy  hands,  my  Lord  and  God, 

My  spirit  I  commend." 
Again,  and  yet  again  rose  up 

Those  words  so  calm  and  sweet, 
As  when  an  echo  from  a  rock 

Doth  some  clear  note  repeat. 

Fierce  war-cries  now  were  heard  without, 

Blows  shook  the  convent  gate : 
The  heathen  Tartar  hordes  had  come 

With  fury  filled  and  hate. 
The  brethren  heeded  not,  nor  heard 

The  clamor  of  their  foes ; 
For  from  their  lips  the  holy  hymn, 

"  Salve  Regina,"  rose. 
And  two  and  two  in  order  rang'd 

They  passed  down  through  the  nave. 
And  when  they  turned  and  kneeled,  the  Prior 

The  holy  water  gave. 
But  as  they  sang,  "  O  Mother  dear. 

When  this  life's  exile's  o'er, 
Show  us  the  face  of  Christ,  thy  Son," 

The  Tartars  burst  the  door. 

With  savage  yells  and  shouts  they  came. 

With  deadly  weapons  bare. 
On  murder  and  on  plunder  bent; — 

The  sight  that  met  them  there, 
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Of  that  white-rob'd,  uudaunted  band, 

Kneeling  so  calm  and  still, 
A  moment  checked  them  in  their  course — 

The  next,  the  pow'rs  of  ill 
Had  urged  them  on,  and  they  began 

Their  work  of  blood  and  death. 
Nor  stayed  their  hands  till  all  the  monks 

Had  yielded  up  their  breath. 
So  Sadoc  and  his  brethren  all 

At  Sandomir  were  slain  : 
Six  hundred  years  in  Heaven  have  paid 

That  hour  of  bitter  pain. 

Anon, 
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Half  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death, 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  I 
"  Charge  for  the  guns !  "  he  said. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  1 " 
Was  there  a  man  dismay'd  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldiers  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
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Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm 'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  they  turn'd  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunners  there. 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd : 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke. 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke, 

Shatter'd  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not. 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  behind  them 

Volley'd  and  thunder'd ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 

Left  of  six  hundred. 

When  can  their  glory  fade  } 
Oh,  the  wild  charge  they  made  I 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  I 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade ! 

Noble  six  hundred  I  Tennyson. 
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'TwAS  on  Lake  Erie's  broad  expanse. 

One  bright  midsummer  day, 
The  gallant  steamer  Ocean  Queen 

Swept  proudly  on  her  way. 
Bright  faces  clustered  on  the  deck, 

Or  leaning  o'er  the  side, 
Watched  carelessly  the  feathery  foaE 

That  flecked  the  rippling  tide. 
Ah,  who  beneath  that  cloudless  sky. 

That  smiling  bends  serene, 
Could  dream  that  danger,  awful,  vast, 

Impended  o'er  the  scene — 
Could  dream  that  ere  an  hour  had  sped, 

That  frame  of  sturdy  oak 
Would  sink  beneath  the  lake's  blue  waves. 

Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke .' 
A  seaman  sought  the  captain's  side, 

A  moment  whispered  low  ; 
The  captain's  swarthy  face  grew  pale, 

He  hurried  down  below. 
Alas,  too  late !     Though  quick  and  sharp 

And  clear  his  orders  came, 
No  human  efforts  could  avail 

To  quench  th'  insidious  flame. 
The  bad  news  quickly  reached  the  deck, 

It  sped  from  lip  to  lip. 
And  ghastly  faces  everywhere 

Looked  from  the  doomed  ship. 
"Is  there  no  hope — no  chance  of  life?" 

A  hundred  lips  implore  ; 
"  But  one,"  the  captain  made  reply — 

"  To  run  the  ship  on  shore.'' 
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A  sailor,  whose  heroic  soul 

That  hour  should  yet  reveal — 
By  name  John  Maynard,  eastern  born — 

Stood  calmly  at  the  wheel. 
"  Head  her  south-east !  "  the  captain  shouts. 

Above  the  smothered  roar, 
"  Head  her  south-east  without  delay  1 

Make  for  the  nearest  shore  1  " 
No  terror  pales  the  helmsman's  cheek. 

Or  clouds  his  dauntless  eye, 
As  in  a  sailor's  measured  tone 

His  voice  responds,  "  Ay,  ay  I " 
Three  hundred  souls — the  steamer's  freight-^ 

Crowd  forward  wild  with  fear. 
While  at  the  stern  the  dreadful  flames 

Above  the  deck  appear. 
John  Maynard  watched  the  nearing  flames, 

But  still,  with  steady  hand 
He  grasped  the  wheel,  and  steadfastly 

He  steered  the  ship  to  land. 
"  John  Maynard,"  with  an  anxious  voice 

The  captain  cries  once  more, 
"  Stand  by  the  wheel  five  minutes  yet. 

And  we  will  reach  the  shore." 
Through  flames  and  smoke  that  dauntless  heart 

Resjionded  firmly  still, 
Unawed,  though  face  to  face  with  death, 

"  With  God's  good  help  I  will  I  " 
The  flames  approach  with  giant  strides. 

They  scorch  his  hands  and  brow ; 
One  arm  disabled  seeks  his  side, 

Ah,  he  is  conquered  now  I 
But  no  !  his  teeth  are  firmly  set. 

He  crushes  down  the  pain — 
His  knee  upon  the  stanchion  pressed, 

He  guides  the  ship  again. 
One  moment  yet  I  one  moment  yet  I 

Brave  heart,  thy  task  is  o'er  I 
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The  pebbles  grate  beneath  the  keel. 

The  steamer  touches  shore. 
Three  hundred  grateful  voices  rise 

In  praise  fo  God,  that  He 
Hath  saved  them  from  the  fearful  fire, 

And  from  th'  ingulfing  sea. 
But  where  is  he,  that  helmsman  bold? 

The  captain  saw  him  reel — 
His  nerveless  hands  released  their  task, 

He  sunk  beside  the  wheel. 
The  waves  received  his  lifeless  corpse. 

Blackened  with  smoke  and  fire. 
God  rest  him  1     Hero  never  had 

A  nobler  funeral  pyre  I 

Anon, 
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Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are  I 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre  1 
Now,  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh,  pleasant  land 

of  France ! 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 
As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy. 
For  cold  and  stiff  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 
Hurrah  1  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war. 
Hurrah !  hurrah  !  for  Ivry,  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 
Oh,  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
We  saw  the  array  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  o\ii  land  I 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand ; 
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And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seme's  unpurpled 

flood. 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  Power  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  His  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  ! 
The  king  is  come  to  marshal  us,  all  in  his  armor  drest ; 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 
He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  "  Long  live  our  lord  the 

King  I " 
"  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may — 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray- 
Press  where  you  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of 

war — 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 
Hurrah  I  the  foes  are  moving  I  Hark  to  the  mingled  din 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin  I 
The  fiery  Duke  is  speeding  fast  across  Saint  Andre's  plain. 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 
"  Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 
Charge — for  the  golden  lilies  now — upon  them  with  the  la:  ce  ! " 
A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white 

crest ; 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 
Now,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !  Mayenne  hath  turned 

his  rein, 
D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.     The  Flemish  Count  is  slain. 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds  and  flags  and  cloven 

mail. 
And  then  we  thought  of  vengeance  ;  and  all  along  our  van 
"  Remember  St.  Bartholomew !  "  was  passed  from  man  to  man; 
But  out  spoke  gentle  Henry,  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe ; 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
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Oh,  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 

As  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre ! 

Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna !    Ho  1  matrons  of  Lucerne  I 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Ho  !  Philip,  send  for  charity  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's 

souls ! 
Ho  !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright  I 
Ho  I  burghers  of  St.  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night  I 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  the 

slave, 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valor  of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  His  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre 

Macaulay. 
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Oh,  sacred  Truth  !  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile,  and 
Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile,  when 
leagued  Oppression  poured  to  Northern  wars  her 
whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars ;  waved 
her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn,  pealed  her 
loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet-horn  ;  tumultuous 
horror  brooded  o'er  her  van,  presaging  wrath  to  Po- 
land— and  to  man  I  Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her 
heights  surveyed,  wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin 
kid — "  Oh,  heaven  !  "  he  cried,  "  my  bleeding  country 
save  !  Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains,  rise, 
fellow-men  !  our  country  yet  remains  !  By  that  dread 
name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high — and  swear,  for  her 
to  live  ! — with  her  to  die  !  '     He  said :   and  on  the 
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rampart  heights  arrayed  his  trusty  warriors,  few,  but 
undismayed  !  firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they 
form,  still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ! 
Low,  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly — Re- 
venge or  Death  !  the  watchword  and  reply ;  then 
pealed  the  notes  omnipotent  to  charm,  and  the  loud 
tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  ! 

In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few,  from  rank  to 
rank  your  volley'd  thunder  flew  !  Oh,  bloodiest  pict- 
ure in  the  book  of  time,  Sarmatia  fell — unwept — ^with- 
out a  crime  !  found  not  a  generous  friend — a  pitying 
foe— 'Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear 
— closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career ! 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell,  and  Free- 
dom shrieked — as  Kosciusko  fell !  The  sun  went 
down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there  ;  tumultuous  mur- 
der  shook  the  midnight  air — on  Prague's  proud  arch 
the  fires  of  ruin  glow,  his  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring 
far  below.  The  storm  prevails !  the  rampart  yields 
away — bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 
Hark !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall,  a 
thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call !  Earth 
shook  !  red  meteors  flashed  along  the  sky  !  and  con- 
scious Nature  shuddered  at  the  cry  ! 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  !  ye  that  at 
Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled !  Friends  of  the  world ! 
restore  your  swords  to  man  ;  fight  in  his  sacred  cause, 
and  lead  the  van  !  Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood 
atone,  and  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own  !  Oh ! 
once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return  the  Patriot 
Tell — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn  ! — Campbell. 
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Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  o£  the  west  I 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And,  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapon  had  none ; 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone  1 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar  1 

He  staid  not  for  brake  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  was  none — 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  consented ! — the  gallant  came  late ! — 

For,  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar ! 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
'Mong  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all : 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword — 
For  the  poor,  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word — 
"  Oh,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war  ? — 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal  ? — ^young  Lord  Lochinvar  I " 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied : 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide  I 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine  ! — 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar  1 " 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet !  The  knight  took  it  up. 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine  and  he  threw  down  the  cup  I 
She  looked  down  to  blush  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh — 
With  a  smile  on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  !  "  said  young  Lochinvar. 
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So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  I 

While  her  mother  did  fret  and  her  father  did  fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume  ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  far 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar  I " 

One  touch  to  her  hand  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood  near — 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

"  She  is  won !  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  1 

They'll  have  ileet  steeds  that  follow  I  "  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby  clan : 

Fosters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran. 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lea — 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Yes  !  I  have  served  that  noble  chief  throughout  his  proud  career. 
And  heard  the  bullets  whistle  past  in  lands  both  far  and  near — 
Amidst  Italian  flowers,  below  the  dark  pines  of  the  North, 
Where'er  the  Emperor  willed  to  pour  his  clouds  of  battle  forth. 

'Twas  then  a  splendid  sight  to  see,  though  terrible,  I  ween. 
How  his  vast  spirit  filled  and  moved  the  wheels  of  the  machine ; 
Wide  sounding  leagues  of  sentient  steel,  and  fires  that  lived  to 

kill. 
Were  but  the  echo  of  his  voice,  the  body  of  his  will. 

But  now  my  heart  is  darkened  with  shadows  that  rise  and  fall 
Between  the  sunlight  and  the  ground  to  sadden  and  appall : 
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The  woeful  things  both  seen  and  done  we  heeded  little  then, 
But  they  return,  like  ghosts,  to  shake  the  sleep  of  aged  men. 

The  German  and  the  Englishman  were  each  an  open  foe. 
And  open  hatred  hurled  us  back  from  Russia's  blinding  snow ; 
Intenser  far,  in  blood-red  light,  like  fires  unquenched,  remain 
The  dreadful  deeds  wrung  forth  by  war  from  the  brooding  soul 
of  Spain. 

I  saw  a  village  in  the  hills,  as  silent  as  a  dream. 

Nought  stirring  but  the  summer  sound  of  a  merry  mountain 
stream ; 

The  evening  star  just  smiled  from  heaven  withits  quiet  silver  eye. 

And  the  chestnut  woods  were  still  and  calm  beneath  the  deepen- 
ing sky. 

But  in  that  place,  self-sacrificed,  nor  man  nor  beast  we  found, 
Nor  fig-tree  on  the  sun-touched  slope,  nor  corn  upon  the  ground ; 
Each  roofl«ss  hut  was  black  with  smoke,  wrenched  up  each  trail- 
ing vine. 
Each  path  was  foul  with  mangled  meat  and  floods  of  wasted  wine- 

We  had  been  marching,  travel-worn,  a  long  and  burning  way. 
And  when  such  welcoming  we  met,  after  that  toilsome  day. 
The  pulses  in  our  maddened  breasts  were  human  hearts  no  more. 
But,  like  the  spirit  of  a  wolf,  hot  on  the  scent  of  gore. 

We  lighted  on  one  dying  man,  they  slew  him  where  he  lay ; 

His  wife,  close-clinging,  from  the  corpse  they  tore  and  wrenched 

away; 
They  thundered  in  her  widowed  ears,  with  frowns  and  curses  grim, 
"  Food,  woman — food  and  wine,  or  else  we  tear  thee  limb  from 

limb." 

The  woman,  shaking  off  his  blood,  rose,  raven-haired  and  tall. 
And  our  stern  glances  quailed  before  one  sterner  far  than  all. 
"  Both  food  and  wine,"  she  said,  "  I  have ;  I  meant  them  for  the 

dead. 
But  ye  are  living  still,  and  so  let  them  be  yours  instead." 
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The  food  was  brought,  the  wine  was  brought  out  of  a  secret  place, 
But  each  one  paused  aghast,  and  looked  into  his  neighbor's  face ; 
Her  haughty  step  and  settled  brow,  and  chill,  indifferent  mien, 
Suited  so  strangely  with  the  gloom  and  grimness  of  the  scene. 

She  glided  here,  she  glided  there,  before  our  wondering  eyes. 
Nor  anger  showed,  nor  shame,  nor  fear,  nor  sorrow,  nor  surprise ; 
At  every  step,  from  soul  to  soul  a  nameless  borrow  ran, 
And  made  us  pale  and  silent  as  that  silent  murdered  man. 

She  sat,  and  calmly  soothed  her  child  into  a  slumber  sweet ; 
Calmly  the  bright  blood  on  the  floor  crawled  red  around  our  f°et 
On  placid  fruits  and  bread  lay  soft  the  shadows  of  the  win 
And  we  like  marble  statues  glared — a  chill,  unmoving  line, 

All  white,  all  cold ;  and  moments  thus  flew  by  without  a  breath, 
A  company  of  living  things  where  all  was  still — but  death ; 
My  hair  rose  up  from  roots  of  ice  as  there  unnerved  I  stood 
And  watched  the   only  thing  that  stirred — ^the  rippling  of  the 
blood. 

That  woman's  voice  was  heard  at  length,  it  broke  the  solemn 

spell, 
And  human  fear,  displacing  all,  upon  our  spirits  fell — 
"  Ho !  slayers  of  the  sinewless  1  Ho  !  tramplers  of  the  weak  I 
What !  shrink  ye  from  the  ghastly  meats  and  life-bought  wine  ye 

seek  ? 

Feed  and  begone  !  I  wish  to  weep — I  bring  you  out  my  store — 
Devour  it — waste  it  all — and  then — pass  and  be  seen  no  more. 
Poison !  Is  that  your  craven  fear  ?  "     She  snatched  a  goblet  up 
And  raised  it  to  her  queen-like  head,  as  if  to  drain  the  cup. 

But  our  fierce  leader  grasped  her  wrist — "  No,  woman  1  No  I  "  he 

said, 
"  A  mother's  heart  of  love  is  deep — give  it  your  child  instead." 
She  only  smiled  a  bitter  smile — "  Frenchmen,  I  do  not  shrink — 
As  pledge  of  my  fidelity,  behold  the  infant  drink  !  " 

He  fixed  on  hers  his  broad  black  eye,  scanning  the  inmost  soul ; 
But  her  chill  fingers  trembled  not  as  she  returned  the  bowl. 
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And  we  with  lightsome  hardihood,  dismissing  idle  care, 
Sat  down  to  eat  and  drink  and  laugh  over  our  dainty  fare. 

The  laugh  was  loud  around  the  board,  the  jesting  wild  and  light ; 
But  /  was  fevered  with  the  march,  and  drank  no  wine  that  night ; 
I  just  had  filled  a  single  cup,  when  through  my  very  brain 
Stung,  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth,  an  infant's  cry  of  pain. 

Through  all  that  heat  of  revelry,  through  all  that  boisterous  cheer, 
To  every  heart  its  feeble  moan  pierced,  like  a  frozen  spear. 
"  Aye,"  shrieked  the  woman,  darting  up,  "  I  pray  you  trust  again 
A  widow's  hospitality  in  our  unyielding  Spain. 

Helpless  and  hopeless,  by  the  light  of  God  Himself  I  swore 
To  treat  you  as  you  treated  him — that  body  on  the  floor. 
Yon  secret  place  I  filled,  to  feel,  that  if  ye  did  not  spare. 
The  treasure  of  a  dread  revenge  was  ready  hidden  there. 

A  mother's  love  is  deep,  no  doubt ;  ye  did  not  phrase  it  ill. 

But  in  your  hunger  ye  forgot  that  hate  is  deeper  still. 

The  Spanish  woman  speaks  for  Spain ;  for  her  butchered  love, 

the  wife, 
To  tell  you  that  an  hour  is  all  my  vintage  leaves  of  life." 

I  cannot  paint  the  many  forms  of  wild  despair  put  on. 
Nor  count  the  crowded  brave  who  sleep  under  a  single  stone ; 
I  can  but  tell  you  how,  before  that  horrid  hour  went  by, 
I  saw  the  murderess  beneath  the  self-avengers  die. 

But  though  upon  her  wrenchfed  limbs  they  leap'd  like  beasts  of 

prey, 
And  with  fierce  hands  like  madmen  tore  the  quivering  life  away- 
Triumphant  hate  and  joyous  scorn,  without  a  trace  of  pain. 
Burned  to  the  last,  like  sullen  stars,  in  that  haughty  eye  of  Spai  n. 

And  often  now  it  breaks  my  rest,  the  tumult  vague  and  wild. 
Drifting,  like  storm-tossed  clouds,  around  the  mother  and  her 

child- 
While  she,  distinct  in  raiments  white,  stands  silently  the  while, 
And  sheds  through  torn  and  bleeding  hair  the  same  unchanging 

smile. 

Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle. 
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LIFE. 

Old  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay, 

In  the  harbor  of  Mahon ; 
A  dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay — 

The  waves  to  sleep  had  gone  ; 
When  little  Hal,  the  captain's  son, 

A  lad  both  brave  and  good, 
In  sport,  up  shroud  and  rigging  ran, 

And  on  the  main  truck  stood ! 

A  shudder  shot  through  every  vein ; 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  high  ! 

There  stood  the  boy,  with  dizzy  brain. 
Between  the  sea  and  sky. 

No  hold  had  he  above,  below  j 
Alone  he  stood  in  air. 

To  that  far  height  none  dared  to  go- 
No  aid  could  reach  him  there. 

We  gazed,  but  not  a  man  could  speak  1 

With  horror  all  aghast — 
In  groups,  with  pallid  brow  and  cheek, 

We  watched  the  quivering  mast. 
The  atmosphere  grew  thick  and  hot, 

And  of  a  lurid  hue ; 
As,  riveted  unto  the  spot. 

Stood  officers  and  crew. 

The  father  came  on  deck.    He  gasped, 

"  O  God !  Thy  will  be  done  ! " 
Then  suddenly  a  rifle  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son. 
"  Jump,  far  out,  boy,  into  the  wave  I 

Jump,  or  I  fire,"  he  said. 
"  That  only  chance  your  life  can  save ; 

Jump,  jump,  boy  ! "    He  obeyed. 
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He  sunk— he  rose— he  lived— he  moved, 
And  for  the  ship  struck  out, 

On  board  we  hailed  the  lad  beloved 
With  many  a  manly  shout. 

His  father  drew,  in  silent  joy, 
Those  wet  arms  round  his  neck. 

And  folded  to  his  heart  his  boy- 
Then  fainted  on  the  deck. 

JValier  Colton. 


THE  SERGEANT S  STORY  OF  THE  LIGHT 
BRIGADE. 

A   GRAPHIC   DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   CHARGE   BY  A  SUR- 
VIVOR. 

A  SURVIVOR  of  the  celebrated  ride  into  the  jaws  of 
death  gives,  in  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin,  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  picture  of  the  charge  : 

"  Lord  Cardigan's  eye  glanced  us  over ;  then  spurring 
his  horse  forward  a  few  paces,  he  said : 

" '  My  men,  we  have  received  oi-rVrs  to  silence  that 
battery.' 

"  '  My  G — d  ! '  my  brother  ejaculated.  Then  grasp- 
ing my  hand,  he  said  : 

" '  Fred,  my  dear  fellow,  good  by ;  we  don't  know 
what  may  happen.  God  bless  you ;  Jteep  close  to 
me — ' 

"  What  more  he  might  of  said  was  lost  in  Lord  Car- 
digan's ringing  shout  of : 

" '  Charge  ! ' 
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"  INTO   THE   JAWS    OF    DEATH. 

"  We  went  in  at  a  trot ;  the  trot  changed  to  a  canter, 
and  the  canter  into  a  gallop.  Through  the  lines  I 
could  see  Lord  Cardigan  several  horse-lengths  ahead 
riding  as  steadily  as  if  he  was  on  parade.  Now,  to 
tell  the  plain  truth,  when  we  had  ridden  a  short  dis- 
tance, say  one  hundred  paces,  I  felt  terribly  afraid. 
The  truth  flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment  that  we  were  • 
riding  into  a  position  that  would  expose  us  to  a  fire  on 
both  flanks,  as  well  as  the  fire  from  the  battery  in  front 
of  us,  which  we  had  been  instructed  to  silence.  I  said 
to  myself,  '  This  is  a  ride  to  death  ! '  but  I  said  it  loud 
enough  for  my  brother  to  hear,  and  he  answered  and 
said: 

"  '  There  goes  the  first ! ' 

"  The  first  was  Lord  Lucan's  aid-de-camp.  Captain 
Nolan,  who,  after  making  a  slight  detour,  was  crossing 
our  left  to  join  us  in  the  charge.  A  cannon-ball  had 
just  cut  him  in  two  as  my  brother  spoke. 

"  My  heart  leaped  into  my  mouth  and  I  almost 
shrieked  with  fear,  but  I  restrained  myself,  and  setting 
my  teeth  hard  I  rode  on.  A  moment  later  the  rifle 
bullets  from  the  sharpshooters  on  the  hillside  began  to 
whistle  about  our  ears.  Saddles  were  empted  at  every 
step.  Then  came  the  whistling  shot  and  the  shrieking 
shell  and  tore  through  our  squadrons,  mangling  men 
and  horses,  plowing  bloody  furrows  through  and 
through  our  ranks.  Then  my  fear  left  me.  My  whole 
soul  became  filled  with  a  thirst  for  revenge,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  same  spirit  animated  every  man  in  the  ranks. 
Their  eyes  flashed,  and  they  ground  their  teeth  and 
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pressed  closer  together.  The  very  horses  caught  the 
mad  spirit,  and  plunged  forward  as  if  impatient  to  lead 
us  to  our  revenge  and  theirs.  At  this  time  there  was 
not  much  to  be  seen.  A  heavy  dense  smoke  hung  over 
the  valley,  but  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  guns  revealed 
themselves  to  our  eyes  at  every  moment  as  they 
belched  forth  their  murderous  contents  of  shot  and 
shell. 

"  Now  a  shot  tore  through  our  ranks,  cutting  a  red 
line  from  flank  to  flank,  then  a  shell  plowed  an  oblique 
and  bloody  furrow  from  our  right  front  to  our  left  rear ; 
anon  a  ricochetting  shot  rose  over  our  front  ranks,  fell 
into  our  centre,  and  hewed  its  way  to  the  rear  making 
terrible  havoc  in  its  passage.  Oh  1  that  was  a  ride. 
Horses  ran  riderless,  and  men  bareheaded,  and 
splashed  with  the  blood  of  their  comrades  pressed 
closer  and  closer  and  ground  their  teeth  harder,  and 
mentally  swore  a  deadlier  revenge  as  their  numbers 
grew  smaller. 

"  INTO  THE  GATES  OF  HELL. 

"Alone  and  in  front  rode  Cardigan  still  keeping  the 
same  distance  ahead.  His  charger  was  headed  for  the 
centre  of  the  battery.  Silently  we  followed  him.  Up 
to  this  time  neither  my  brother  nor  myself  had  received 
the  slightest  scratch,  although  we  were  now  riding  side 
by  side  with  comrades  who  at  the  start  were  separated 
from  us  by  several  files.  We  reached  the  battery  at 
last.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  ridden  in  silence,  but 
what  a  yell  burst  from  us  as  we  plunged  in  among  the 
Russian  gunners.     Well  would  it  have  been  for  them 
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if  they  had  killed  us  all  before  we  reached  them.  They 
had  done  too  little  and  too  much.  They  had  set  us  on 
fire  with  passion.  Only  blood  could  quench  our  thirst 
for  revenge.  We  passed  through  the  battery  like  a 
whirlwind  sabring  the  gunners  on  our  passage.  I 
don't  believe  one  of  them  live  to  tell  the  tale  of  that 
ride.  Out  of  the  battery  and  into  the  brigade — an 
army  it  was — of  cavalry.     Our  charge  was  resistless. 

"  The  Russians  fell  before  our  sabres  as  corn  falls 
before  the  reaper.  They  seemed  to  have  no  power  of 
resistance.  And  there  was  no  lack  of  material  to  work 
upon.  They  closed  in  upon  us  and  surrounded  us  on 
every  side,  but  we  hewed  our  way  through  them  as  men 
hew  through  a  virgin  forest,  and  only  stopped  when  we 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Tehernaya  River. 

"  Wheeling  here,  we  proceeded  to  cut  our  way  back 
again.  On  the  return  ride  I  was  assailed  by  a  gigantic 
Russian  trooper  who  made  a  strike  at  me  with  his 
sabre.  I  partially  guarded  it,  but  not  wholly,  and  the 
next  moment  felt  a  stinging  pain  in  my  neck.  It 
passed  in  a  moment,  however,  and  I  was  about  to  make 
short  work  of  the  trooper,  when  I  heard  my  brother  cry : 

"  '  Ah !  you  would,  would  you  ? '  and  the  Russian 
fell  cleft  to  the  chin. 

"  We  cut  our  way  through  and  once  more  entered  the 
fatal  valley.  When  half  way  back  to  our  starting  point 
a  cannon  shot  struck  my  brother  and  beheaded  him. 
Tom,  ah,  thank  you  !  " 

The  color-sergeant  drained  another  glass. 

"  When  we  formed  up  on  arriving  at  our  starting 
point,  Lord  Cardigan,  with  the  tears  streaming  from 
his  eyes,  said ; 
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" '  It  was  not  my  fault,  my  men.' 

"  And  the  men  replied  with  one  voice  : 

"  '  We  are  ready  to  go  in  again,  my  lord,  if  you  will 
lead  us.' 

"  Just  then  I  became  dizzy.  My  scalp  had  been 
lifted  by  the  stroke  of  the  Russian's  sabre,  the  skin  of 
my  cheek  cleft  across  to  my  upper  lip,  and  I  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood. 

"  When  my  time  expired  in  the  cavalry  I  re-enlisted 
in  this  regiment.  I  am  always  proud  to  hear  myself 
called  one  of  the  six  hundred,  but — poor  Jack  !  fill  that 
glass  again,  Tom." 

Thus  ended  the  sergeant's  story  of  the  famous 
charge. — Anon. 
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To-night  we  drink  but  a  sorrowful  cup — 
Hush  I     Silence  !  and  fill  your  glasses  up. 

Christ  be  with  us  !     Hold  out  and  say : 
"  Here's  to  the  Boy  that  died  this  day ! " 

Wasn't  he  bold  as  the  boldest  here  ? 

Red  coat  or  black  did  he  ever  fear  ? 
With  the  bite  and  the  drop,  too,  ever  free  I 

He  died  like  a  man — I  was  there  to  see  I 

The  gallows  was  black,  our  cheeks  were  white, 
All  underneath  in  the  morning  light ; 

The  bell  ceased  tolling  swift  as  thought, 
And  out  the  murdered  Boy  was  brought. 

There  he  stood  in  the  daylight  dim, 
With  a  priest  on  either  side  of  him; 
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Each  priest  look'd  white  as  he  held  his  book, 
But  the  man  between  had  a  brighter  look  I 

Over  the  faces  below  his  feet 

His  gray  eye  gleam'd  so  keen  and  fleet : 

He  saw  us  looking ;  he  smiled  his  last — 
He  couldn't  wave,  he  was  pinioned  fast. 

This  was  more  than  one  could  bear. 

For  the  wench  who  loved  him  was  with  us  there ; 
She  stood  in  the  rain  with  her  dripping  shawl 

Over  her  head,  for  to  see  it  all. 

But  when  she  met  the  Boy's  last  look, 

Her  lips  went  white,  she  turned  and  shook ; 

She  didn't  scream,  she  didn't  groan. 
But  down  she  dropt  as  dead  as  stone. 

He  saw  the  stir  in  the  crowd  beneath, 
And  I  saw  him  tremble  and  set  his  teeth ; 

But  the  hangman  came  with  a  knavish  grace, 
And  drew  the  nightcap  over  his  face. 

Then  I  saw  the  priests,  who  still  stood  near, 
Pray  faster  and  faster  to  hide  their  fear ; 

They  closed  their  eyes,  I  closed  mine  too, 
And  the  deed  was  over  before  I  knew. 

The  crowd  that  stood  all  round  of  me 
Gave  one  dark  plunge  like  a  troubled  sea ; 

And  I  knew  by  that  the  deed  was  done. 
And, I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the  sun. 

The  gallows  was  black,  the  sun  was  white. 
There  he  hung,  half  hid  from  sight ; 

The  sport  was  over,  the  talk  grew  loud. 

And  they  sold  their  wares  to  the  mighty  crowd. 

We  walked  away  with  our  hearts  full  sore. 
And  we  met  a  hawker  before  a  door. 

With  a  string  of  papers  an  arm's-length  long, 
A  dying  speech  and  a  gallows  song. 
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It  bade  all  people  of  poor  estate 

Beware  of  O'Murtogh's  evil  fate ; 
It  told  how  in  old  Ireland's  name 

He  had  done  red  murther  and  come  to  shame. 

Never  a  word  was  sung  or  said 

Of  the  murdered  mother,  a  ditch  her  bed ; 
Who  died  with  her  new-born  babe  that  night, 
While  the  blessed  cabin  was  burning  bright. 

Nought  was  said  of  the  years  of  pain ; 

The  starving  stomach,  the  dizzy  brain : 
The  years  of  sorrow,  and  want  and  toil, 

And  the  murdering  rent  for  the  bit  of  soil. 

Nothing  was  said  of  the  murther  done, 

On  man  and  woman,  and  little  one  ; 
Of  the  bitter  sorrow  and  daily  smart, 

Till  he  put  cold  lead  in  the  factor's  heart. 

But  many  a  word  had  the  speech  beside : 

How  he  repented  before  he  died ; 
How,  brought  to  sense  by  the  sad  event. 

He  prayed  for  the  Queen  and  the  Parliament! 

What  did  we  do,  and  mighty  quick, 

But  tickle  the  hawker's  brains  with  a  stick; 

And  to  pieces  small  we  tore  his  flam. 
And  left  him  quiet  as  any  lamb ! 

Pass  round  your  glasses  I    Now  lift  them  up  I 

Powers  above !  tis  a  bitter  cup  1 
Christ  be  with  us  !     Hold  out  and  say, 

"  Here's  to  the  Boy  that  died  this  day  1 " 

Here's  his  health  I — for  bold  he  died ; 

Here's  his  health ! — and  it's  drunk  in  pride. 
The  finest  sight  beneath  the  sky 

Is  to  see  how  bravely  a  Man  can  die. 

Robert  Buchanan, 
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The  city  slumbers.    O'er  its  mighty  walls 
Night's  dusky  mantle  soft  and  silent  falls ; 
Sleep  o'er  the  world  slow  waves  its  wand  of  lead, 
And  ready  torpors  wrap  each  sinking  head. 
Stilled  is  the  stir  of  labor  and  of  life ; 
Hushed  is  the  hum,  and  tranquillized  the  strife. 
Man  is  at  rest,  with  ail  his  hopes  and  fears ; 
The  young  forget  their  sports,  the  old  their  cares ; 
The  grave  are  careless ;  those  who  joy  or  weep 
All  rest  contented  on  the  arm  of  sleep. 

Sweet  is  the  pillowed  rest  of  beauty  now. 
And  slumber  smiles  upon  her  tranquil  browl 
Her  bright  dreams  lead  her  to  the  moonlit  tide. 
Her  heart's  own  partner  wandering  by  her  side ; 
'Tis  summer's  eve ;  the  soft  gales  scarcely  rouse 
The  low-voiced  ripple  and  the  rustling  boughs  j 
And,  faint  and  far,  some  minstrel's  melting  tone 
Breathes  to  her  heart  a  music  like  its  own. 

When,  hark  I  Oh,  horror !  what  a  crash  is  there  ! 
What  shriek  is  that  which  fills  the  midnight  air? 
'Tis  fire  I  'tis  fire  I    She'wakes  to  dream  no  more. 
The  hot  blast  rushes  through  the  blazing  door ; 
The  dun  smoke  eddies  round ;  and,  hark  !  that  cry ; 
«  Help  I  help !     Will  no  one  aid  ?    I  die,  I  die  I  " 
She  seeks  the  casement ;  shuddering  at  its  height 
She  turns  again ;  the  fierce  flames  mock  her  flight ; 
Along  the  crackling  stairs  they  fiercely  play. 
And  roar,  exulting,  as  they  seize  their  prey. 
"  Help !  help !    Will  no  one  come  ? "  She  can  no  more^ 
But,  pale  and  breathless,  sinks  upon  the  floor. 

Will  no  one  save  thee .'    Yes,  there  yet  is  one 
Remains  to  save,  when  hope  itself  is  gone ; 
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When  all  have  fled,  when  all  but  he  would  fly, 
The  fireman  comes,  to  rescue  or  to  die. 
He  mounts  the  stair — it  wavers  'neath  his  tread ; 
He  seeks  the  room,  flames  flashing  round  his  head ; 
He  bursts  the  door  ;  he  lifts  her  prostrate  frame, 
And  turns  again  to  brave  the  raging  flame. 
The  fire-blast  smites  him  with  its  stifling  breath ; 
The  falling  timbers  menace  him  with  death  ; 
The  sinking  floors  his  hurried  step  betray. 
And  ruin  crashes  round  his  desperate  way; 
Hot  smoke  obscures,  ten  thousand  cinders  rise, 
Yet  still  he  staggers  forward  with  his  prize ; 
He  leaps  from  burning  stair  to  stair.     On  1  on  I 
Courage  I    One  effort  more,  and  all  is  won ! 
The  stair  is  passed — the  blazing  hall  is  braved ; 
Still  on  !  yet  on !  once  more  I     Thank  Heaven,  she's  saved! 

Robert  T.  Conrad. 


THE  SEVENTH  FUSILEERS. 

On  the  extreme  left  of  Codington's  brigade,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Alma,  were  posted  the  Seventh  Fusileers. 
The  commander  of  this  regiment  was  a  man  of  onward, 
fiery  temper,  named  Lacy  Yea.  This  Lacy  Yea  was  so 
rough  an  enforcer  of  discipline,  that  he  had  never 
been  much  liked  by  those  who  had  to  obey  him  ;  but 
when  once  the  Seventh  Fusileers  were  in  campaign, 
and,  still  more,  when  they  came  to  be  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  they  found  that  their  Colonel  was  a  man  who 
could  and  would  seize  for  his  regiment  such  chances  of 
welfare  and  of  glory  as  might  come  with  the  fortunes  of 
war ;  and  not  many  months  were  over  before  they 
learned  that,  though  other  regiments  might  be  dying  of 
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want,  yet,  by  force  of  their  Colonel's  strong  will,  there 
was  food  and  warmth  for  the  Seventh  Fusileers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  there  suddenly  rose  up 
a  murmur  which,  coming  from  men  of  Teuton  blood, 
was  the  advent  of  a  new  and  seertiingly  extrinsic  power. 
From  the  left  of  the  line  to  the  first  company  of  the 
Seventh  Fusileers,  the  deep,  angry,  gathering  sound  was: 
"  Forward  !  Forward  !  Forward  !  "  And  the  English, 
springing  up  the  hill-side,  halted  upon  the  summit. 

Lacy  Yea  and  his  men  had  scarcely  taken  up  their 
position  when  the  great  Valdemir  column,  detaching  it- 
self from  the  corps  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  began  to 
move  slowly  down  upon  the  English  line.  Before  it 
confuses  itself  by  hasty  firing,  a  Russian  column,  in 
good  order,  is  a  solemn  expression  of  warlike  strength. 
With  the  hard,  upright  outline  of  a  wall,  it  is,  in  its 
color,  a  dark  cloud ;  and  the  lowly  beings  who  compose 
it  are  so  merged  in  the  grand  unity  of  the  mass,  that,  in 
the  hour  of  battle,  the  aspect  of  it  weighs  heavy  upon 
the  imagination  of  anxious  men.  More,  a  hundred  fold 
more  than  it  is,  it  seems  to  portend. 

Suddenly  the  Valdemir  column  halted,  and  delivered 
a  fire  that  threw  the  line  of  the  regiment  into  confusion. 
Lacy  Yea  knew  that  his  men,  in  order  to  fight,  must 
keep  in  line ;  and  what  man  could  do  he  did.  His  very 
shoulders  so  labored  and  strove,  with  the  might  of  his 
desire,  to  form  the  line,  that  the  curt,  red  shell  jacket 
he  wore  was  as  though  it  were  a  world  too  scant  for  the 
strength  of  the  man  and  the  passion  that  raged  within 
him.  But  when  he  turned,  his  dark  eyes  yielded  fire ; 
and  all  the  while,  from  his  deep-chiselled,  merciless  lips, 
there  pealed  the  thunder  of  imprecation  and  command. 
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Wherever  the  men  had  become  clustered  together, 
there,  fiercely  coming,  he  wedged  his  way  into  the  thick 
of  the  crowd,  and  by  force  of  will  tore  it  asunder  and 
formed  it  into  line. 

Presently  the  fire  of  the  Fusileers  began  to  injure 
the  symmetry  of  the  spruce  Russian  column.  Lacy 
Yea  observed  that  every  now  and  then,  when  a  part  of 
the  column  was  becoming  faulty,  a  certain  man,  of  vast 
towering, stature,  would  stride  quickly  up  to  the  defect- 
ive spot,  and  exert  so  great  an  ascendency  that  order 
was  always  restored  ;  that  this  man  was  tc  the  Russian 
column,  what  the  Colonel  was  to  the  Seventh  :  and  it 
was  not,  I  think,  without  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  him  that 
Lacy  Yea  ordered  his  soldiers  to  shoot  the  tall  man. 
He  was  obeyed.  Instantly  the  straight,  rigid  Russian 
ranks  became  bent  and  wavy ;  then  the  mass  became 
fluid,  and  the  outlines  of  what  had  been  like  a  wall  be- 
came like  the  outlines  of  a  cloud.  First  some,  then 
more,  then  all  turned  about.  Moving  slowly,  and  as 
discontented  with  its  fate,  the  Valdemir  column  began 
to  retreat.  Lacy  Yea  and  his  Seventh  Fusileers  had 
won  the  day. — Kinglake. 
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A  California.  Incident. 

I  arn't  very  much  "  on  the  fancy," 

And  all  sich  sort  of  stuff — 
For  an  engineer  on  a  railroad 

Is  more  apt  "  to  be  on  the  rough ; " 
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He  don't  "  go  much  "  on  "  his  handsome," 
I'm  free  to  "  acknowledge  the  corn ; " 

But  he  has  to  "  get  up  "  on  his  "  wide-awake," 
"  That's  just  as  sure's  you're  born." 

Now,  I'll  tell  you  a  little  story 

'Bout  "  a  run  "  we  made  for  our  necks. 
When  we  thought  "  Old  Gabe  "  had  called  us 

To  ante  up  bur  checks. 
We  came  round  the  c^rve  by  the  tunnel. 

Just  beyond  the  American  Flat — 
When  my  fireman  sings  out,  "  Johnny  I 

Look  ahead  I  my  God,  what's  that  ?  " 

You  bet  I  I  warn't  long  in  sightin' — 

There  was  plenty  for  me  to  see. 
With  that  train  full  of  kids  and  wimmen, 

And  their  lives  all  hangin'  on  me — 
For  the  tunnel  was  roarin'  and  blazin', 

All  ragin'  with  fire  and  smoke, 
And  "  Number  Six  "  close  behind  us— 

Quick,  sonny !  shove  in  the  coke  I 

"  Whistle  down-breaks,"  I  first  thought- 
Then  thinks  I,  "  Old  boy,"  twon't  do— 

And  with  hand  on  "  throttle  "  and  "  lever," 
I  knew  I  must  "  roll  'em  through  " — 

Through  the  grim  mouth  of  the  tunnel — 
Through  smoke  and  flame  as  well 

Right  into  the  "gateway  of  death,"  boys 
Right  smack  through  "  the  jaws  of  hell." 

The  staunch  "  Old  Gal "  felt  the  pressure 

Of  steam  through  her  iron  joints — 
She  acted  just  like  she  was  human 

Just  like  she  knew  "all  the  points;" 
She  glinted  along  the  tramway 

With  speed  of  a  lightning  flash 
With  a  howl  assuring  us  safety, 

Regardless  of  wreck  or  crash. 
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Now,  I  s'pose  I  might  have  jumped  the  train. 

In  hope  to  save  sinew  and  bone 
And  left  them  wimmen  and  children 

To  take  that  ride  alone, 
But  I  thought  of  a  day  of  reck'nin' 

And  whatever  "  Old  John's  "  done  hero, 
No  Lord  ain't  goin'  to  say  to  him  then, 

"  You  went  back  as  an  engineer  I " 

G.  H.Jenningt, 


BILL  GIBBON'S  DELIVERANCE. 

Never  heerd  tell  of  o'  Bill  Gibbon  ? 

Why,  yer've  kinder  bin  out  of  existence  I 
I  don't  believe  some  on  you'd  think. 

If  it  warn't  for  a  little  assistance. 

I  aint  "  over  smart " — not  myself  ? 

Well,  you  said  I  was — ^what's  it  matter  1 
To  know  Bill  was,  I  guess,  kinder  cute. 

So  let's  have  no  more  o'  that  chatter. 

What  did  he  do?  Well— I'm  darn'd! 

If  yer  won't,  pretty  soon,  raise  my  dander  I 
For  yer  ought  to  know  Bill  just  as  well 

As  the  geese  on  a  pond  knows  the  gander  I 

Wall,  there  I  yer  needn't  get  riled ! 

Smooth  your  feathers  back,  steady,  I'll  tell,  mates — 
Tell  yer  one  of  his  feats  in  the  woods, 

A  braver  deed  never  befell,  mates  I 

In  Wisconsin's  big  forests,  one  day. 

We  was  makin'  a  clearin'  in  fall  time ; 
And  the  thing  as  Bill  Gibbon  done  then 

I,  for  one,  shall  remember  for  all  time. 
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A  broad-shoulder'd  coon  was  old  Bill, 
With  a  will,  like  his  muscles,  of  iron; 

He'd  a  tackled  a  buffalo  bull, 
And  at  choppin' — well,  warn't  he  a  spry  'unt 

It  was  choppin'  as  brought  it  about,  boys. 
For  Bill  had  begun  on  a  whopper, 

A  two-hundred  foot  mighty  pine, 
As  was  doom'd  to  sure  deith  by  his  chopper  1 

We'd  all  on  us  stopp'd, — work  was  done ; 

He'd  finish,  "dog-gom'd,  if  he  wouldn't  I  " 
An'  we  quit  him,  all  full  of  our  chaff, 

An'  laughin'  and  sayin'  he  couldn't  J 

He  buried  his  axe  in  the  tree ; 

We  set  off  for  our  cabin,  us  others ; 
"  I'll  kill  him  afore  eight ! "  he  cries, 

"  Him  and  p'raps  one  or  two  of  his  brothersl" 

On  the  floor  of  his  hut  "  afore  eight " 
He  lay,  and  he  told  us  all,  gasping, 

How  it  happ'd — his  voice  broken  and  hoarse, 
His  rough,  big  brown  hand  my  own  grasping. 

Fast  and  strong  fell  his  strokes  on  the  tree 
It  sway'd,  an'  it  creak'd,  an'  it  quiver'd 

It  toppled,  it  fell  I — then  says  he 
As  he  spoke,  why  we  all  on  us  shiver'd.— 

"  I  struck  the  last  blow  with  such  force 
That  the  tree  in  a  second  was  timber, 

And  I  fell  to  the  earth  just  as  stiff 
As  the  minute  before  I'd  been  limber. 

"  Swoop  upon  me  the  giant  tree  crash'd  I 
Fiercely  fell  on  my  right  leg  and  broke  it  I 

An'  it  seemed  to  shriek  out  for  revenge — 
Revenge  I  just  as  if  it  had  spoke  it 
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"  Help !  I  cried,  but  a  long  hour  had  gone 

Since  I'd  seen  you  boys  homewards  all  file  off, 

And  a  bugle's  voice  wouldn't  bin  heard 
In  them  thick  woods  and  bushes  a  mile  off. 

"  I  couldn't  lie  there  all  the  night, 

So  I  made  up  my  mind  in  a  second — 
I  know'd  as  the  leg  must  come  off, 

So,  to  do  it  myself  best,  I  reckon'd. 

"  One  stroke  I — what  was  left  of  the  leg 

Was  freed  from  the  tree  and  its  branches  I  " 

And  what  poor  Bill  Gibbon  then  said, 

\Vhy,  the  thought  of  it  now  my  cheek  blanches. 

My  heart  knocks  aloud  at  my  ribs, 
Though  I  aint  in  the  leastways  white-liver'd, 

When  I  think  what  he  did  on  that  night, — 
By  his  right  hand  how  he  was  deliver'd  I 

He  tried,  With  a  pluck  all  his  own. 

To  crawl,  inch  by  inch,  to  his  cabin ; 
Though  each  move  as  he  made  on  the  road 

Was,  we'd  most  on  us  think,  just  like  stabbin'. 

When  he  found  as  he  couldn't  get  on, 

Because  his  two  legs  wasn't  equal, 
A  bold  thought  comes  into  his  head. 

As  you'll  see  when  I  tell  you  the  sequel. 

A  word  and  a  blow  'twas  with  Bill — 

He'd  act  on  a  thought  soon  as  catch  it — 
His  right  leg  was  off,  his  axe  gleam'd. 

And  he  cut  off  his  left  leg  to  match  it. 

He  sturdily  stump'd  to  his  hut, 

A  glass  of  hot  rum  quick  we  mixes ; 
Overcome,  there's  not  one  of  us  speaks 

As  his  torn  limbs  we  splices  and  fixes  I 
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•■  A  stout  constitooshun  !  "    Well,  yes  I 
A  hero,  too,  birth,  bone  and  breeding, — 
What's  that  you  say,  you  out  there, 
How  he  did  fur  to  stop  all  the  bleeding? 

Oh,  didn't  I  mention — that's  odd  I — 
'Bout  them  limbs  as  was  torn  into  ribbons  ? 

Wal,  yer  see,  didn't  matter  to  him. 
They  was  wooden  legs,  mates,  was  Bill  Gibbon's  I" 

Arthur  Matthison. 
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Paul  Revere  was  a  rider  bold — 
Well  has  his  valorous  deed  been  told  ; 
Sheridan's  ride  was  a  glorious  one — 
Often  it  has  been  dwelt  upon. 
But  why  should  men  do  all  the  deeds 
On  which  the  love  of  a  patriot  feeds  ? 
Hearken  to  me,  while  I  reveal 
The  dashing  ride  of  Jennie  M'Neal ; 

On  a  spot  as  pretty  as  might  be  found 

In  the  dangerous  length  of  the  Neutral  Ground, 

In  a  cottage,  cosy,  and  all  their  own, 

She  and  her  mother  lived  alone. 

Safe  were  the  two,  with  their  frugal  store. 

From  all  of  the  many  who  passed  their  door ; 

For  Jennie's  mother  was  strange  to  fears. 

And  Jennie  was  large  for  fifteen  years ; 

And  while  the  friends  who  knew  her  well 

The  sweetness  of  her  heart  could  tell, 

A  gun  that  hung  on  the  kitchen  wall 

Looked  solemnly  quick  to  heed  her  call ; 

And  they  who  were  evil-minded  knew 

Her  nerve  was  strong,  and  her  aim  was  true. 

4 
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So  all  kind  words  and  acts  did  deal 
To  generous,  black-eyed  Jennie  M'Neal. 

One  night,  when  the  sun  had  crept  to  bed, 
And  rain-clouds  lingered  overhead. 
Close  after  a  knock  at  the  outer  door, 
There  entered  a  dozen  dragoons  or  more. 
Their  red  coats,  stained  by  the  muddy  road, 
That  they  were  British  soldiers  showed ; 
The  captain  his  hostess  bent  to  greet, 
Saying :  "  Madam,  please  give  us  a  bit  to  eat  j 
We  will  pay  you  well,  and,  i£  may  be, 
This  bright-eyed  girl  for  pouring  our  tea ; 
Then  we  must  dash  ten  miles  ahead, 
To  catch  a  rebel  colonel  abed. 
He  visited  home,  as  doth  appear ; 
We  will  make  his  pleasure  cost  him  dear." 
And  they  fell  on  the  hasty  supper  with  zeal, 
Close-watched  the  while  by  Jennie  M'Neal. 

For  the  gray-haired  colonel  they  hovered  near 
Had  been  her  true  friend,  kind  and  dear  ;, 
And  oft,  in  her  younger  days,  had  he 
Right  proudly  perched  her  upon  his  knee. 
And  told  her  stories,  many  a  one, 
Concerning  the  French  war,  lately  done. 
She  had  hunted  by  his  fatherly  side. 
He  had  shown  her  how  to  fence  and  ride  ; 
And  once  had  said :  "  The  time  may  be. 
Your  skill  and  courage  may  stand  by  me." 
So  sorrow  for  him  she  could  but  feel, 
Brave,  grateful-hearted  Jennie  M'Neal. 

With  never  a  thought  or  a  moment  more. 
Bare-headed  she  slipped  from  the  cottage  door, 
Ran  out  where  the  horses  were  left  to  feed, 
Unhitched  and  mounted  the  captain's  steed. 
And  down  the  hilly  and  rock-strewn  way 
She  urged  the  fiery  horse  of  gray. 
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Around  her  slender  and  doakless  form 
Pattered  and  moaned  the  ceaseless  storm ; 
Secure  and  tight,  a  gloveless  hand 
Grasps  the  reins  with  stern  command ; 
And  full  and  black  her  long  hair  streamed, 
Whenever  the  ragged  lightning  gleamed. 
And  on  she  rushed  for  the  colonel's  weal, 
Brave,  lioness-hearted  Jennie  M'Neal. 

Hark  I  from  the  hills,  a  moment  mute, 
Came  a  clatter  of  hoofs  in  hot  pursuit ; 
And  a  cry  from  the  foremost  trooper  said : 
"  Halt  I  or  your  blood  be  on  your  head !  " 
She  heeded  it  not,  and  not  in  vain 
She  lashed  the  horse  with  the  bridle-rein. 
So  into  the  night  the  gray  horse  strode ; 
His  shoes  hewed  fire  from  the  rocky  road ; 
And  the  high-born  courage  that  never  dies 
Flashed  from  his  rider's  coal-black  eyes. 
The  pebbles  flew  from  the  fearful  face. 
The  rain-drops  grasped  at  her  glowing  face. 
"  On,  on,  brave  beast !  "  with  loud  appeal, 
Cried  eager,  resolute  Jennie  M'Neal. 

"  Halt !"  once  more  came  the  voice  of  dread; 

"  Halt  I  or  your  blood  be  on  your  head  I " 

Then,  no  one  answering  to  the  calls. 

Sped  after  her  a  volley  of  balls. 

They  passed  her  in  her  rapid  flight, 

They  screamed  to  her  left,  they  screamed  to  her  right; 

But,  rushing  still  o'er  the  slippery  track. 

She  sent  no  token  of  answer  back. 

Except  a  silvery  laughter-peal, 

Brave,  merry-hearted  Jennie  M'Neal. 

So  on  she  rushed,  at  her  own  good  will. 
Through  wood  and  valley,  o'er  plain  and  hill ; 
The  gray  horse  did  his  duty  well. 
Till  all  at  once  he  stumbled  and  fell, 
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Himself  escaping  the  nets  o£  harm, 
But  flinging  the  girl  with  a  broken  arm. 
Still,  undismayed  by  the  numbing  pain. 
She  clung  to  the  horse's  bridle-rein, 
And  gently  bidding  him  to  stand, 
Petted  him  with  her  able  hand ; 
Then  sprung  again  to  the  saddle-bow 
And  shouted :  "  One  more  trial  now  I " 
As  if  ashamed  of  the  heedless  fall, 
He  gathered  his  strength  once  more  for  all, 
And  galloping  down  a  hill-side  steep. 
Gained  on  the  troopers  at  every  leap ; 
No  more  the  high-bred  steed  did  reel. 
But  ran  his  best  for  Jennie  M'Neal. 

They  were  a  furlong  behind,  or  more. 
When  the  girl  burst  through  the  colonel's  door. 
Her  poor  arm  helpless,  hanging  with  pain, 
And  she  all  drabbled  and  drenched  with  rain, 
But  her  cheeks  as  red  as  firebrands  are, 
And  her  eyes  as  bright  as  a  blazing  star. 
And  shouted ;  "  Quick !  be  quick,  I  say ; 
They  come  I  they  come  I  Away !  away  I  " 
Then  sunk  on  the  rude  white  floor  of  deal, 
Poor,  brave,  exhausted  Jennie  M'Neal. 

The  startled  colonel  sprung,  and  pressed 

The  wife  and  children  to  his  breast. 

And  turned  away  from  his  fireside  bright, 

And  glided  into  the  stormy  night ; 

Then  soon  and  safely  made  his  way 

To  where  the  patriot  army  lay ; 

But  first  he  bent  in  the  dim  firelight. 

And  kissed  the  forehead  broad  and  white. 

And  blessed  the  girl  who  had  ridden  so  well. 

To  keep  him  out  of  a  prison-cell. 

The  girl  roused  up  at  the  martial  din, 

Just  as  the  troopers  came  rushing  in, 
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And  laughed,  e'en  in  the  midst  of  a  moan, 
Saying,  "  Good  sirs,  your  bird  has  flown. 
'Tis  I  who  have  scared  him  from  his  nest ; 
So  deal  with  me  now  as  you  think  best." 
But  the  grand  young  captain  bowed,  and  said : 
"  Never  you  hold  a  moment's  dread. 
Of  womankind  I  must  crown  you  queen ; 
So  brave  a  girl  I  have  never  seen. 
Wear  this  gold  ring  as  your  valor's  due, 
And  when  peace  comes  I  will  come  for  you." 
But  Jennie's  face  an  arch  smile  wore, 
As  she  said :  "  There's  a  lad  in  Putnam's  corps, 
Who  told  me  the  same,  long  time  ago ; 
You  two  would  never  agree,  I  know. 
I  promised  my  love  to  be  true  as  steel," 
Said  good,  sure-hearted  Jennie  M'Neal. 


Will  Carleton. 
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Kacelyevo's  slope  still  felt 
The  cannons'  bolts  and  the  rifles  pelt ; 
For  tlie  last  redoubt  up  the  hill  remained. 
By  the  Russ  yet  held,  by  the  Turk  not  gained. 

Mehemet  Ali  stroked  his  beard; 
His  lips  were  clinched  and  his  look  was  weird; 
Round  him  were  ranks  of  his  ragged  folk, 
Their  faces  blackened  with  blood  and  smoke. 

"  Clear  me  the  Muscovite  out  I "  he  cried. 

Then  the  name  of  "  Allah  I  "  echoed  wide. 

And  the  fezzes  were  waved  and  the  bayonets  lowered, 

And  on  to  the  last  redoubt  they  poured. 

One  fell,  and  a  second  quickly  stopped 

The  gap  that  he  left  when  he  reeled  and  dropped ; 
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The  second— a  third  straight  filled  his  place  j 
The  third — and  a  fourth  kept  up  the  race. 

Many  a  fez  in  the  mud  was  crushed, 
Many  a  throat  that  cheered  was  hushed, 
Many  a  heart  that  sought  the  crest 
Found  Allah's  arms  and  an  houri's  breast. 

Over  their  corpses  the  living  sprang, 
And  the  ridge  with  their  musket-rattle  rang. 
Till  the  faces  that  lined  the  last  redoubt 
Could  see  their  faces  and  hear  their  shout. 

In  the  redoubt  a  fair  form  towered, 

That  cheered  up  the  brave  and  chid  the  coward; 

Brandishing  blade  with  a  gallant  air. 

His  head  erect  and  his  bosom  bare. 

"  Fly !  they  are  on  us !  "  his  men  implored. 
But  he  waved  them  on  with  his  waving  sword. 
"  It  cannot  be  held ;  'tis  no  shame  to  go  I " 
But  he  stood  with  his  face  set  hard  to  the  foe. 

Then  clung  they  about  him,  and  tugged,  and  knelt 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  out  his  belt, 
And  fired  it  blank  at  the  first  that  set 
Foot  on  the  edge  of  the  parapet. 

Over,  that  first  one  toppled ;  but  on 

Clambered  the  rest  till  their  bayonets  shone. 

As  hurriedly  fled  his  men  dismayed. 

Not  a  bayonet's  length  from  the  length  of  his  blade. 

"  Yield  I  "  but  aloft  his  steel  he  flashed. 
And  down  on  their  steel  it  ringing  clashed  j 
Then  back  he  reeled  with  a  bladeless  hilt, 
His  honor  full,  but  his  life-blood  spilt. 

They  lifted  him  up  from  the  dabbled  ground ; 
His  limbs  were  shapely,  and  soft,  and  rounii. 
No  down  on  his  lip,  on  his  cheek  no  shade— 
"  Bismillahl "  they  cried  j  "  'tis  an  Infidel  maid  I" 
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Mehemet  Ali  came  and  saw 
The  riddled  breast  and  the  tender  jaw. 
"  Make  her  a  bier  of  your  arms,"  he  said. 
•'  And  daintily  bury  this  dainty  dead  I 

Make  her  a  grave  where  she  stood  and  fell, 
'Gainst  the  jackal's  scratch  and  the  vulture's  smell. 
Did  the  Muscovite  men  like  their  maidens  fight, 
In  their  lines  we  had  scarcely  supped  to-night." 

So  a  deeper  trench  'mong  the  trenches  there 
Was  dug  for  the  form  as  brave  as  fair ; 
And  none,  till  the  Judgment  trump  and  shout, 
Shall  drive  her  out  of  the  Last  Redoubt, 

Alfred  Aiistin. 
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With  the  few  whom  fate  of  battle  left  and  pestilence  had  spared, 

To  Lucknow's  shattered  fortalice  the  Brigadier  repaired. 

No  bugle  sounded  cheerily,  no  drum  beat  the  chamade. 

But  like  a  funeral  cortege  were  those  wearied  files  arrayed. 

A  cloud  rests  on  each  sun-burnt  brow,  gloom  lowers  in  every  eyei 

But  each  heart  is  honor's  goblet,  and  with  valor  brimming  high. 

"  Soldiers  I   your  courage  must  not  droop,  your  manly  spirits 

wane; 
The  stoutest  bark  afloat  may  drive  before  the  hurricane  ; 
Reverses  are  true  manhood's  test  I  "  thus  spoke  in  accents  clear, 
To  his  scant  but  brave  associates,  the  undaunted  Brigadier. 
"  I  charge  you  by  the  mercy  that  ye  hope  to  win  above. 
And  by  the  distant  homes  where  dwell  the  mothers  that  ye  love. 
By  the  sisters  ye  would  shelter  from  dishonor's  blighting  touch,' 
On  peril  of  your  souls,  guard  sacred  from  pollution's  touch 
Yon  true  devoted  heroines  I    As  ye  are  men  this  day ! 
By  the  manes  of  the  brave  who  died  in  this  accursed  fray. 
And  by  the  far-off  green  churchyards  wherein  your  fathers  rest ; 
And  that  home-love,  which  but  with  life  forsakes  the  wanderer's 

breast. 
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And  by  the  Queen  whose  throne  ye  guard,  whose  fame  ye  hold  so 

dear, 
^Protect  them  whilst  a  man  remains  I "  cried  the  stout  old  Briga- 
dier. 
"  Enough  for  human  feeling.     Now  for  sterner  work,  my  sons  I 
To  your  posts,  and  ply  your  rifles!  lay  the  mortars  I  serve  the 

guns  1 
Though  our  foes  for  leagues  extended,  like  unnumbered  locusts 

lie, 
And  ye  have  barely  space  to  fight — there's  room  enough  to  die  1 
But  let  no  shot  be  wasted  ;  every  ball  must  find  its  man  1 
When  yon  recreant  caitiff  rebels,  traitor-hounds  of  Hindostan, 
All  remorseless  as  the  tiger  from  his  sweltering  jungle-fen, 
Rush  from  under  their  defenses,  let  there  be  no  wavering  then  1 " 
Now  shook  the  earth,  now  shakes  the  sky,  and  blackness  palls  the 

sun. 
And  lightning-flames  stream  glaring  out  from  many  n  well-laid 

gun; 
And  now  the  mine's  volcano  bursts  its  dark  concealment  sheer, 
And  rock'd  and  sway'd  the  ramparts  round  the  stout  old  Briga- 
dier. 
As  upward  on  the  tortured  air  the  scathing  meteors  gush, 
Ten  thousand  sable  mutineers  from  tower  and  temple  rush ; 
On,  on  they  come  !  and  the  lava  flame  is  their  fitting  ambuscade ; 
But  'tis  on  to  doom  I  and  that  fiery  gloom  is  Fate's  beseeming 

shade. 
The  red  flames  slack,  the  smoke  rolls  back — the  swarthy  bands 

appear. 
And  a  hail-storm  falls  from  the  leaguered  walls,  and  strikes  them 

dovm  like  deer. 
All  day,  as  'twere  a  brazen  vault,  the  sky  seems  molten  red, 
And  scarred  and  black  the  scorching  soil  reels  underneath  their 

tread ; 
Yet  own  those  noble  hearts  so  tried  no  thought  of  yielding  fear ; 
"  Bravo  I  well  done,  bold  comrades  I  "  cries  the  stout  old  Briga 

adier. 
Ladies  of  England's  castle  halls,  fair  as  the  dew-gemmed  flowers 
That  deck  in  fragile  loveliness  your  safely-guarded  bowers, 
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Bright-eyed  maids  of  Ireland's  valleys,  loving-hearted  as  you're 

fair, 
Ask  ye  why  those  nameless  heroes  fought  and  bled  and  perished 

there  ? 
Daughters  of  Scotland's  cottage  homes,  sweet  as  the  spring-day 

morn, 
Ye  sunbright  joys  to  manly  hearts  that  sorrow  else  had  torn, 
Needs  there  to  you  repeat  the  tale  of  blood  and  lurid  shame  ? 
Or  needs  there  ask  from  you  the  meed  of  honor  and  of  fame 
For  heroes  whose  keen  weapons  knew  neither  ruth  nor  rest, 
Till  every  point  was  bent  or  broken  in  a  murderer's  breast  ? 
A  sacred  zeal  inspires  each  heart  for  vengeance,  sharp  and  dire 
As  Retribution's  angel  ever  flung  from  hand  of  fire, 
For  Cawnpore's  day  of  nameless  shames,  and  agony  and  fear. 
Aye,  till  the  earthworks  crumbled  round  the  stout  old  Brigadier. 
Three  months  of  ceaseless  battle  in  that  burning  cordon's  fold; 
Three  months  upon  the  verge  of  fate  within  that  leaguered  hold ; 
Hope  of  rescue  lost  and  faded,  hope  of  life  itself  departed. 
Still  allegiance  paid  to  duty,  not  a  threatened  post  deserted, 
Peril  shunned  or  danger  shrunk  from,  by  the  worn,  but  golden: 

hearted  I  [ance 

Heaven  I  and  is  there,  then,  no  succor  ?  not  a  ray-light  of  assur- 
For  such  unmatched  resolution,  such  unquenchable  endurance  f 
Has  all  on  duty's  gory  shrine  been  sacrificed  in  vain — 
Famine  and  burning  thirst  endured,  and  fever's  racking  pain  f 
And  must  they  die  unaided,  and,  such  dreadful  ordeal  passed. 
Must  the  ruins  they  defended  be  their  sepulchre  at  last. 
And  none  be  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  bravery  and  woe  ? 
Farewell,  then,  gallant  countrymen !    No  I  by  the  round  world, 

no! 
Hark !  booming  in  the  distance,  sweet  as  Hope's  angelic  lyre, 
A  sound  comes  sailing  like  a  note  from  Mercy's  smiling  choir  1 
To  the  God  in  heaven  be  praise  I  for  yon  gun's  reverb'ing  voice, 
Bids  the  weary  sleep  in  safety,  and  the  mourning  souls  rejoice. 
Now  the  thunder's  diapason  grows  more  resonant  and  strong. 
And  the  rifle's  intonation  bears  a  burden  to  its  song  I 
Noble  Havelock  advances  I     See  his  conquering  banners  wave  I 
Oh,  smile  again,  ye  gentle  ones  I  bear  up  awhile,  ye  brave  1 
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Lo  I  breasting  the  war-surges,  like  a  stout  ship  on  the  main, 
With  the  Campbell  he  is  coming !    There's  redemption  in  their 

train ! 
Heaven  help  the  strong  deliverers !  see  their  nimble  rifles  flash, 
As  with  slogan-shout  triumphantly  from  post  to  post  they  dash — 
Hurrah !  the  last  stockade  is  shivered,  and  with  high  exulting 

cheer. 
They  clasp  their  rescued  comrades,  and  the  stout  old  Brigadier  I 

James  Reed. 
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Do  I  plead  guilty  to  it  ?    Yes,  I  do, 

For  I  have  never  lied,  and  shall  not  now ; 

But  give  me  a  dog's  leave  to  say  a  word 
Touching  what  happened,  and  the  why  and  how. 

The  night-guard  went  their  round  that  night  at  one ; 

My  post  was  in  the  lower  dungeon  range, 
Down  level  with  the  moat,  all  slime  and  ooze 

And  damp ;  but  there,  'tis  fit  we  change  and  change, 

We  sentinels.     Besides,  'twas  in  a  sort 
The  place  of  honor,  or  of  trust,  we'll  say, 

For  in  the'  cell  there  with  the  mortised  door 
The  young  boy-lord,  guilty  of  treason,  lay. 

Well,  with  my  partisan  I'd  tramped  an  hour 
Down  in  the  dark  there — just  a  lantern  hung 

By  the  wet  wall — when  close  at  hand  I  heard 
My  own  name  spoken  by  a  woman's  tongue. 

My  hair  was  like  to  lift  my  morion  up, 
For  the  keep's  haunted ;  but  I  turned  to  see 

A  woman  like  a  ghost — white  face,  all  white. 
Ready  to  drop,  and  not  a  yard  from  me. 
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How  she  had  come  there,  God  in  Heaven  knows. 

However,  long  before  my  tongue  I'd  found, 
She  tore  out  of  her  hair,  the  white  pearls,  big 

As  pigeon's  eggs,  and  then  dropp'd  to  the  ground. 

"  One  word !  "  she  said,  "  only  one  word  with  him. 

He  dies  to-morrow  1    See  I  my  pearls  I  give  ; 
My  bracelets,  too !  "    She  slipp'd  them  from  her  arms ; 

"  One  word,  and  I  will  bless  you  while  I  live. 

"  Your  face  is  stern.    0 1  but  one  word,  one  word  I " 
With  my  big  hand  ITefher  0(i  har  feet; 

But  she  clung  to  me ;  would  not  be  thrust  off, 
Still  pleading  in  a  bird's  voice,  soft  and  sweet. 

"  Only  one  word  with  him  I "  that  was  her  plea ; 

"  One  word ;  he  would  be  dead  at  break  of  day  j " 
She  wept  till  all  her  pretty  face  was  wet. 

And  my  heart  melted ;  yea,  she  had  her  way. 

They  spoke  together.    Did  I  hear  ?    Not  I. 

Best  ask  me  if  I  took  her  bribes.    Well,  there. 
You  know  the  rest ;  know  how  yon  Judas  spy, 

Yon  starveling  cur,  crawled  down  the  winding  stairs. 

And  how  he  caught  the  bird  fast  in  the  cage, 
And  made  report  of  me  with  eager  breath. 

For  breach  of  duty.  Right,  it  was  a  breach, 
And  that  means,  in  our  soldier  fashion,  death  I 

Well,  I  can  face  it ;  I'm  no  craven  hound. 
Like  yonder  Judas  spy.    Nay,  had  I  leave 

To  slit  his  weasand  for  him,  as  I'd  slice 
An  onion,  I'd  meet  death  and  never  grieve. 

William  Sawytr. 
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Wall,  no !  I  can't  tell  where  he  lives. 

Because  he  don't  live,  you  see : 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  years, 

That  you  haven't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks. 

The  night  of  the  "  Prairie  Belle  "  ? 

He  warn't  no  saint — them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill, 

And  another  one  here,  in  Pike. 
A  careless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  man  in  a  row — 
But  he  never  pinked,  and  he  never  lied, 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had — 

To  treat  his  engine  well ; 
Never  be  passed  on  the  riVer ; 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell ; 
And  if  ever  the  "  Prairie  Belle  "  took  fire, 

A  thousand  times  he  swore 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip', 

And  her  day  came  at  last — 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat, 

But  the  Belle,  she  wouldn't  be  passed. 
And  so  came  tearin'  along  that  night, 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line. 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve. 

And  her  furnaces  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 
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The  fire  bust  out  as  she  dared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night, 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 

For  that  wilier-bank  on  the  right. 
There  was  runnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled  out 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
"  I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot's  ashore.'' 

Thro'  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  burnin'  boat 

Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard, 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  cussedness. 

And  know'd  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got  off 

Afore  the  smoke-stacks  fell. 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  "  Prairie  Belle." 

He  warn't  no  saint — but  at  judgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim 
'Longside  of  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He'd  seen  his  duty  a  dead  sure  thing. 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then ; 
And  Christ  ain't  a-goin'  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

John  Hay. 
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'■Give  the  Christians  to  the  lions  1"  was  the,  savage  Roman's 

cry, 
And  the  vestal  virgins  added  their  voices  shrill  and  high. 
And  the  Caesar  gave  the  order,  "  Loose  the  lions  from  their  den  I 
For  Rome  must  have  a  spectacle  worthy  of  gods  and  men." 
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Forth  to  the  broad  arena  a  little  band  was  led. 
But  words  forbear  to  utter  how  the  sinless  blood  was  shed. 
No  sigh  the  victims  proffered,  but  now  and  then  a  prayer 
From  lips  of  age  and  lips  of  youth  rose  upward  on  the  air ; 
And  the  savage  Caesar  muttered,  "  By  Hercules !  I  swear, 
Braver  than  gladiators  these  dogs  of  Christians  are." 

Then  a  lictor  bending  slavishly,  saluting  with  his  axe, 
Said,  "  Mighty  Imperator  !  the  sport  ohe  feature  lacks : 
We  have  an  Afric  lion,  savage,  and  great  of  limb 
Fasting  since  yestereven  j  is  the  Grecian  maid  for  him  ?  " 

The  Emperor  assented.    With  a  frantic  roar  and  bound. 
The  monster,  bursting  from  his  den,  gazed  terribly  around, 
And  toward  him  moved  a  maiden,  slowly,  but  yet  serene ; 
"  By  Venus  I  "  cried  the  Emperor,  "  she  walketh  like  a  queen." 

Unconscious  of  the  myriad  eyes  she  crossed  the  blood-soaked 

sand. 
Till  face  to  face  the  maid  and  beast  in  opposition  stand ; 
The  daughter  of  Athene,  in  white  arrayed,  and  fair. 
Gazed  on  the  monster's   lowered  brow,  and  breathed  a  silent 

prayer. 
Then  forth  she  drew  a  crucifix  and  held  it  high  in  air. 

Lo,  and  behold  !  a  miracle !  the  lion's  fury  fled, 
And  at  the  Christian  maiden's  feet  he  laid  his  lordly  head, 
While  as  she  fearlessly  caressed,  he  slowly  rose,  and  then. 
With  one  soft,  backward  look  at  her,  retreated  to  his  den. 
One  shout  rose  from  the  multitude,  tossed  like  a  stormy  sea : 
"  The  Gods  have  so  decreed  it ;  let  the  Grecian  maid  go  free  1 " 

Within  the  catacombs  that  night  a  saint  with  snowy  hair 
Folded  upon  his  aged  breast  his  daughter  young  and  fair  ; 
And  the  gathered  brethren  lift  a  chant  of  praise  and  prayer  ; 
From  the  monster  of  the  desert,  from  the  heathen  fierce  and  wildi 
God  has  restored  lo  love  and  life  his  sinless,  trusting  child. 

Francis  A.  Durivage. 
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Morning  !  all  speedeth  well ;  the  bright  sun 
Lights  up  the  deep  blue  wave,  and  favoring  breeze 
Fills  the  white  sails,  while  o'er  that  Southern  Sea 
The  ship,  with  all  the  busy  life  within, 
Holds  on  her  ocean  course,  alone,  but  glad ! 
For  all  is  yet,  as  all  has  been,  the  while 
Since  the  white  cliffs  were  left,  without  or  fear 
Or  danger  to  those  hundred  grouping  now 
Upon  the  sunny  deck. 

Fire  I    Fire!     Fire!    Fire! 

Scorching  smoke  in  many  a  wreath. 

Sulphurous  blasts  of  heated  air  j 
Grim  presentiment  of  quick  death, 

Crouching  fear  and  stern  despair — 
Hist  I  to  what  the  master  saith : 

"  Steady,  steersman ;  steady  there ! "    Ay  I  ay  I 

.  To  the  deck  the  women  led. 

Children  helped  by  stalwart  men; 
Calmly,  firmly  mustered, 

All  the  crew  assembled  then, 
And  to  order  briefly  said. 

Comes  the  sharp  response  again:  Ayl  ay! 

"  To  the  masthead  !  "    It  is  done  j 
"  Look  to  leeward  1 "     Scores  obey ; 

"  And  to  windward  !  "    Many  a  one 
Turns  and  never  turns  away ; 

Steadfast  is  the  word  and  tone — 
"Man  the  boats  and  clear  away  I  "    Ayl  ayl 

Hotter  I  hotter !  heave  and  strain. 

In  the  hollow,  on  the  wave. 
Pump  and  flood  the  deck  again. 

Work  ,  no  danger  daunts  the  brave  •■ 
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Hope  and  trust  are  not  in  vain, 
God  looks  on  and  He  can  save.    Ay  I  ay ! 

Desolate  I    All  desolate  I 

Nothing,  nothing  to  be  seen ; 
Wait  and  watch  and  hope  and  wait, 

Hope  has  never  hopeless  been ; 
"  Men,  ye  know  that  God  is  great  ; 

Would  He,  He  can  intervene."    Ayl  ay  I 

«'  What  above  ?  "    Nor  sail,  nor  sound 

"  Leeward  ?  "     Nothing  far  or  near ; 
"  What  to  windward  ?  "    To  the  bound 

Of  the  horizon  all  is  clear ; 
Yet  again  the  words  go  round — 

"  Work,  men,  work ;  we  dare  not  fear  I "    Ay  1  ay } 

From  a  heavy  lurch,  a  beam. 

Struggling,  shivering,  reeling  back — 
Crash  I  with  rush  and  shout  and  scream 

Comes  the  foreyard  with  its  wrack. 
Crushing  hope,  as  it  might  seem — 

"  Steady  I  keep  the  sunline  track  1 "    Ay  I  ay  1 

All  is  order  1  ready  all ! 

Watching  in  appointed  place 
Underneath  the  sunny  pall ; 

Firm  of  foot,  with  tranquil  face. 
Resolute,  whate'er  befall. 

Holds  the  captain's  measured  pace.    Ayl  ayl 

Hotter,  hotter,  hotter  still  I 

Backward  driven  every  one ; 
All  in  vain  the  various  skill ; 

All  that  man  can  do  is  done  ; 
"  Brave  hearts  !  strive  yet  with  a  will, 

Never  deem  that  hope  is  gone."    Ay  I  ay  i 

Hist  I  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
Dare  not  utter  what  it  knew, 
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Falls  a  trembling  whisper,  fraught 

As  of  hope,  to  frighten  few  ; 
With  a  doubting  heart-ache  caught. 

And  a  choking,  "  Is  it  true  ?  "    Ay !  ay  I 

There  comes  "  A  sail !  a  sail  I " 

Up  from  prostrate  misery. 
Up  from  heart-break,  woe  and  wail, 

Up  to  shuddering  ecstasy ; 
"  Can  so  strange  a  promise  fail  ? 
Call  the  master,  let  him  see !  "    Ay  I  ay ! 
Silence !    Silence !    Silence !    Pray  I 

Every  moment  is  an  hour, 

Minutes  long  as  weary  years, 
While,  with  concentrated  power, 

Through  the  haze  that  clear  eye  peers — 
"  No — ^yes — no  " — the  strong  men  cower 

Till  he  sighs — ^faith  conquering  fears — ^Ay  I  ayl 

Riseth  now  the  throbbing  cry. 

Bom  of  hope  and  hopelessness ; 
Iron  men  weep  bitterly, 

Unused  hands  and  cheeks  caress ; 
Feelings,  wild  variety, 

Strange  and  heartless  were  it  less.    Ayl  ayl 

Through  the  sunlight's  glittering  gleam. 

On  old  ocean's  rugged  breast, 
As  a  fantasy  in  dream  ; 

Yet  beyond  all  doubt  confessed, 
Comes  the  ship — God's  gift  they  deem — 

Ah,  "  He  overruleth  best !  "    Ay !  ay  I 

Coming  !    Comes  !  that  foremost  man 

Shouts,  as  only  true  heart  may, 
"  Ship  on  fire  I     You  will  ?     You  can .' 

Near  us  for  the  rescue,  stay  I  " 
Almost  as  the  words  began, 

Answering  words  are  on  their  way — Ayl  ay  J 
S 
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"  Ay  I  ay  I "  words  of  little  worth 

But  as  imaging  the  soul ; 
See,  the  boats  are  struggling  forth ; 

Marvel  how  they  pitch  and  roll 
On  the  dark  wave,  through  the  froth  ; 

God  can  bring  them  safe  and  whole.    Ay !  ay  I 

Have  a  care,  men !  have  a  care  t 

Steady,  steady  to  the  stern  I 
Now,  my  brave  hearts,  handy  there ; 

See,  the  deck  begins  to  burn  I 
Child  and  woman,  soft  and  fair. 

Go;  thank  God;  be  quick;  return.    Ayl  ay  I 

Blistering  smoke,  all  dim  and  red, 

Writhing  flakes  of  lurid  flame  ; 
Decks  that  scorch  the  hasty  tread ; 

Shuddering  sounds,  as  if  they  came 
Wailing  from  a  tortured  bed ; 

Boatswain,  call  each  man  by  name.    Ay  I  ayl 

Strong,  sad,  now,  one  by  one, 

At  the  voice  which  all  obey ; 
Silently,  till  all  are  gone, 

Fill  the  boats  and  pass  away. 
And  the  captain  stands  alone  ; 

Has  he  not  done  well  the  day  ?    Ay !  ay  I 

Oh,  that  boat-load !  anxious  eyes. 

Hearts  where  painful  throbbings  dwell. 
Wait  and  watch  with  sympathies 

Far  too  deep  for  tongue  to  tell  j 
All  suppressed  are  words  and  cries. 

Surely  it  will  go  all  well !    Ay !  ay ! 

All  is  well !  that  man  so  true 

Stands  upon  a  stranger  deck. 
And  a  thrilling  pulse  runs  through 

Those  glad  hearts  which  none  may  check ; 
Listen  to  the  wild  halloo. 

Rainbow-joy  in  fortune's  wreck.    Ayl  ayl 
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Pah  1  a  rush  of  smothered  light 

Bursts  the  staggering  ship  asunder; 
Lightnings  flash,  fierce  and  bright, 

Blasting  sounds,  as  if  of  thunder. 
Dread  destruction  wins  the  fight. 

Round  about,  above  and  under.    Ay  I  ay  I 

Come  away,  we  may  not  stay, 

All  is  done  that  man  can  do ; 
Let  us  take  our  onward  way, 

Life  has  claims  and  duties  new ; 
God  is  a  strong  help  and  true. 

He  will  guide  our  pathway  through.    Ay  I  ayl 

Thanks  unceasing  I  thanks  and  praise 

For  the  great  deliverance  shown ; 
May  the  remnant  of  our  days 

Testify  what  He  has  done  ; 
Marvellous  are  His  loving  ways, 

Merciful,  as  we  have  known  I    Ay !  ay  1 

And  so  the  good  ship  Merchantman  sailed  on. 
With  double  freight  of  life  and  God's  kind  care, 

Till  at  the  Cape  her  rescued  voyagers 
Left  to  the  other  kindness  of  the  dwellers  there, 

She  spread  her  sails  again  and  went  her  way. 

Henry  Bateman. 
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At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 
The  Turk  lay  dreaming  of  the  hour 

When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 
Should  tremble  at  his  power ; 

In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court  he  bore 

The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 
In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard  j 
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Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king  1 
As  wild  his  thoughts  and  gay  of  wing 
As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke- 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke — to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 

"  To  arms !  they  come !  the  Greek !  the  Greek  I " 
He  woke — to  die,  midst  flame  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band — 
"  Strike  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  I 
Strike  for  your  altars  and  your  fires ! 
Strike  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires  I 

God,  and  your  native  land ! " 

They  fought  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  conquered— but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rung  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death  I 

Come  to  the  mother,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come  in  Consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake's  shock,  the  ocean's  storm ; 
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Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 
With  banquet  song,  and  danCe,  and  wine, 

And  thou  art  terrible  ;  the  tear, 

The  groan,  the  linell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 

And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 
Of  agony,  are  thine  ! 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word, 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yefto  be. 
Bozzaris  I  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glovy's  time. 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 

We  tell  thy  doom  without  a  sigh ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names. 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 

Fitz-Greene  HaUech. 
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It  was  the  closing  of  a  summer's  day, 
And  trellis'd  branches  from  encircling  trees 
Threw  silver  shadows  o'er  the  golden  space 
•Where  groups  of  merry-hearted  sons  of  toil 
Were  met  to  celebrate  a  village  feast, 
Casting  away,  in  frolic  sport,  the  cares 
That  ever  press  and  crowd  and  leave  their  mark 
Upon  the  brows  of  all  whose  bread  is  earned 
By  daily  labor.    'Twas,  perchance,  the  feast 
Of  fav'rite  saint,  or  anniversary 
Of  one  of  bounteous  Nature's  season  gifts 
To  grateful  husbandry — no  matter  what 
The  cause  of  their  uniting.    Joy  beamed  forth 
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On  ev'ry  face,  and  the  sweet  echoes  rang 
With  sounds  of  honest  mirth,  too  rarely  heard 
In  the  vast  workshop  man  has  made  his  world, 
Where  months  of  toil  must  pay  one  day  of  song. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  assembled  throng 

There  sat  a  swarthy  giant,  with  a  face 

So  nobly  grand,  that  though  (unlike  the  rest) 

He  wore  nor  festal  garb  nor  laughing  mien, 

Yet  was  he  study  for  the  painter's  art. 

He  joined  not  in  their  sports,  but  rather  seemed 

To  please  his  eye  with  sight  of  others'  joy. 

There  was  a  cast  of  sorrow  on  his  brow, 

As  though  it  had  been  early  there.     He  sat 

In  listless  attitude,  yet  not  devoid 

Of  gentlest  grace,  as  down  his  stalwart  form 

He  bent,  to  catch  the  playful  whisperings 

And  note  the  movements  of  a  bright-haired  child 

Who  danced  before  him  in  the  evening  sun. 

Holding  a  tiny  brother  by  the  hand. 

He  was  the  village  smith  (the  rolled-up  sleeves 

And  the  well-charred  leathern  apron  showed  his  craft), 

Karl  was  his  name,  a  man  beloved  by  all. 

He  was  not  of  the  district.    He  had  come 
Amongst  them  ere  his  forehead  bore  one  trace 
Of  age  or  suffering.    A  wife  and  child 
He  had  brought  with  him ;  but  the  wife  was  dead. 
Not  so  the  child,  who  danced  before  him  now 
And  held  a  tiny  brother  by  the  hand — 
Their  mother's  last  and  priceless  legacy  I 
So  Karl  was  happy  still  that  these  two  lived. 
And  laughed  and  danced  before  him  in  the  sun. 

The  frolics  pause  :  now  Caspar's  laughing  head 

Rests  wearily  against  his  father's  knee 

In  trusting  lovingness :  while  Triidchen  runs 

To  snatch  a  hasty  kiss  (the  little  man. 

It  may  be,  wonders  if  the  tiny  hand 

With  which  he  strives  to  reach  his  father's  neck 
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Will  ever  grow  so  big  and  brown  as  that 

He  sees  imbedded  in  his  sister's  curls) ; 

When  quick  as  lightning's  flash  up  starts  the  smith, 

Huddles  the  frightened  children  in  his  arms, 

Thrusts  them  far  back,  extends  his  giant  frame. 

And  covers  them  as  with  Goliath's  shield. 

Now  hark  !  a  rushing,  yelping,  panting  sound, 

So  terrible  that  all  stood  chilled  with  fear ; 

And  in  the  midst  of  that  late  joyous  throng 

Leapt  an  infuriate  hound,  with  flaming  eyes. 

Half-open  mouth,  and  fiercely  bristling  hair, 

Proving  that  madness  drove  the  brute  to  death. 

One  spring  from  Karl,  and  the  wild  thing  was  seized 

Fast  prison'd  in  the  stalwart  Vulcan's  gripe. 

A  sharp,  shrill  cry  of  agony  from  Karl 

Was  mingled  with  the  hound's  low  fevered  growl. 

And  all,  with  horror,  saw  the  creature's  teeth 

Fixed  in  the  blacksmith's  shoulder.    None  had  power 

To  rescue  him ;  for  scarcely  could  you  count 

A  moment's  space  ere  both  had  disappeared — 

The  man  and  dog.    The  smith  had  leapt  a  fence, 

And  gained  the  forest  with  a  frantic  rush. 

Bearing  the  hideous  mischief  in  his  arms. 

A  long  receding  cry  came  on  the  ear, 

Showing  how  swift  their  flight,  and  fainter  grew 

The  sound.     Ere  well  a  man  had  time  to  think 

What  might  be  done  for  help,  the  sound  was  hushed— 

Lost  in  the  very  distance ;  women  crouched 

And  huddled  up  their  children  in  their  arms. 

Men  flew  to  seek  their  weapons — 'twas  a  change 

So  swift  and  fearful  none  could  realize 

Its  actual  horrors  for  a  time :  but  now, 

The  panic  past,  to  rescue  and  pursuit. 

Crash  through  the  brake  into  the  forest  track ; 
But  pitchy  darkness,  caused  by  closing  night 
And  foliage  dense,  impedes  the  avengers'  way, 
When  lo  (  they  trip  o'er  something  in  their  path— 
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It  was  the  bleeding  body  of  the  hound, 
Warm,  but  quite  dead.     No  other  trace  of  Karl 
Was  near  at  hand ;  they  called  his  name  in  vain, 
They  sought  him  in  the  forest  all  night  through — 
Living  or  dead  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

At  break  of  day  they  left  the  fruitless  search. 

Next  morning,  as  an  anxious  village  group 

Stood  meditating  plans  what  best  to  do, 

Came  little  Triidchen,  who,  in  simple  tones. 

Said,  "  Father's  at  the  forge,  I  heard  him  there 

Working  long  hours  ago,  but  he  is  angry, 

I  raised  the  latch,  he  bade  me  to  begone. 

What  have  I  done  to  make  him  chide  me  so  ? " 

And  then  her  bright  blue  eyes  ran  o'er  with  tears. 

"  The  child's  been  dreaming  through  this  troubled  night," 

Said  a  kind  dame,  and  drew  the  child  towards  her; 

But  the  sad  answers  of  the  girl  were  such 

As  led  them  all  to  seek  her  father's  forge. 

It  lay  beyond  the  village  some  short  span ; 

They  forced  the  door,  and  there  beheld  the  smith. 

His  sinewy  frame  was  drawn  to  its  full  height. 

And  round  his  loins  a  double  chain  of  iron. 

Wrought  with  true  workman  skill,  was  riveted 

Fast  to  an  anvil  of  enormous  weight. 

He  stood  as  pale  and  statue-like  as  death. 

Now  let  his  own  words  close  the  hapless  tale. 

"  I  killed  the  hound,  you  know,  but  not  until 

His  maddening  venom  through  my  veins  had  passed ; 

I  know  full  well  the  death  in  store  for  me. 

And  would  not  answer  when  you  called  my  name, 

But  crouched  among  the  brushwood  while  I  thought 

Over  some  plan.     I  know  my  giant  strength. 

And  dare  not  trust  it  after  reason's  loss ; 

Why,  I  might  turn  and  rend  whom  most  I  love. 

I've  made  all  fast  now.    'Tis  a  hideous  death. 

I  thought  to  plunge  me  in  the  deep,  still  pool 

That  skirts  the  forest,  to  avoid  itj  but 
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I  thought  that  for  the  suicide's  poor  shift 

I  would  not  throw  away  my  chance  of  heaven, 

And  meeting  one  who  made  earth  heaven  to  me. 

So  I  came  home  and  forged  these  chains  about  me — 

Full  well  I  know  no  human  hand  can  rend  them — 

And  now  am  safe  from  harming  those  I  love. 

Keep  off,  good  friends  I     Should  God  prolong  my  life, 

Throw  me  such  food  as  nature  may  require ; 

Look  to  my  babes  :  this  you  are  bound  to  do ; 

For  by  my  deadly  grasp  on  that  poor  hound 

How  many  of  you  have  I  saved  from  death 

Such  as  /  now  await  ?    But  hence,  away  I 

The  poison  works  I    These  chains  must  try  their  strength; 

My  brain's  on  fire  I     With  me  'twill  soon  be  night." 

Too  true  his  words ;  the  brave,  great-hearted  Karl — 
A  raving  maniac — battled  with  his  chains 
For  three  fierce  days.    The  fourth  day  saw  him  free — 
For  Death's  strong  hand  had  loosed  the  martyr's  bonds. 

Anon. 


BEAU. 

(Dedicated  to  the  Modern  "  Heroic  "  School  of  Writers.) 
HON.    PONDEROUS   POLYLOQUENT,    LOQUITUR, 

That  reminds  me,  dear  sir,  of  a  little  occurence  which  happened 

When  I  was  a  lad. 
Ah,  let  me  replenish  your  glass,  sir.    And  if  you'll  permit  me, 

I  shall  be  very  glad 
To  recount  it  to  you,  for  I  venture  to  flatter  myself  that 

It  is  other  than  bad. 

You  observe,  at  the  side  table  there,  that  majestic  old  darky 
Well,  that,  sir,  is  Beau, 
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The  hero  who  made  himself  famous  upon  that  occasion, 

A  long  time  ago, 
'Way  back  in  Virginia — let's  see,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 

In  the  year  twenty-fo'. 

'Twas  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  my  father  resided 

Till  the  day  that  he  died ; 
Well  off  in  fine  horses,  and  niggers,  and  arable  acres. 

And  family  pride ; 
Thomas  Jefferson's  friend ;  as  a  horseman,  a  swordsman,  a  Chris- 
tian, 

Was  he  known,  far  and  wide. 

This  digression  pray  pardon.     'Twas  there  that  he  raised  us  to- 
gether— 

Old  Beau  there  and  me. 
Though  Beau  was  a  nigger,  and  I  was  the  son  of  his  owner, 

Not  a  tittle  cared  we  ; 
We  were  simply  two  boys — we  were  friends — we  were  constant 
companions 

In  work  or  on  spree. 

Well,  a  cousin  of  mine,  James  Tottett,  from  Washington  city. 

Came  over  one  year 
To  pay  me  a  visit — a  priggish  young  blue-blood  and  churlish, 

With  an  arrogant  sneer 
For  our  "  primitive  "  customs,  and  boasting  his  wondrous  achieve- 
ments 

In  tobacco  and  beer. 

From  the  first,  Beau  conceived  a  dislike  to  James,  "  the  town- 
tackey," 

Which  he  sought  not  to  hide ; 
While  James  was  accustomed  to  make  him  the  butt  of  his  banter. 

And  frequently  tried 
To  goad  him  by  taunts  to  a  quarrel,  to  which  the  young  darkey 

Very  seldom  replied. 
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One  Sabbath  we  went,  with  a  lot  of  the  neighboring  youngsters- 
Inclusive  of  Beau 

And  of  James — to  the  river  near  by,  our  ultimate  purpose 
A-swimming  to  go. 

Walking  thither  James  ridiculed  Beau  more  severely  than  usual 
(If  he  could  have  done  so.) 

Now  Beau  was  a  wondrous  musician  on  whistles  and  fiddles, 

Which  he  made  with  his  knife, 
And  the  Christmas  preceding  my  father  had  brought  him  from 
Richmond 

A  marvellous  fife. 
To  perform  upon  which,  to  his  friends'  and  his  own  delectation, 

Was  the  pride  of  his  life. 

And  upon  this  occasion  his  fife,  from  his  pocket  projecting. 

In  view  of  us  all. 
Was  snatched  at  by  James.    Then  they  clinched.    In  the  tussle 
ensuing. 

Beau  was  rather  too  small : 
James  gave  him  a  drubbing,  and  then  put  the  fife  in  his  pocket, 

Thus  concluding  the  brawl. 

We  continued  our  journey  until  we  arrived  at  the  river, 

Our  prime  destination ; 
Our  ablutions  performed,  our  habiliments  donned,  'twas  suggested 

That,  for  more  recreation. 
We  proceed  up  the  stream  to  the  "  Door  of  the  Devil "  which 
motion 

Received  approbation. 

This  Door  of  the  Devil  was  then  a  notorious  feature 

In  the  river  hard  by, 
Where  the  water  dashed  swirling  beneath  the  steep  bank  exca- 
vated. 

With  a  sough  and  a  sigh  ; 
And  never  again  had  aught  swallowed  down  by  its  current 

Been  perceived  by  man's  eye. 
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Arrived,  we  were  gazing  with  wonder  down  at  the  white  waters, 

And  with  some  superstition, 
When,  attempting  to  cast  an  unwieldy  projectile  into  them, 

James  lost  his  position — 
t"alling  in — in  a  trice  sucked  from  sight — while  we  stood  stark  as 
statues. 

In  our  helpless  condition. 

Great  God  1    Not  an  atom  of  hope !    Yet  some  one  cried  "  Mur- 
der!" 

In  response  to  which  call 
Came  a  number  of  parties — among  them  were  Beau  and  my  father, 

( Beau  after  the  brawl 
Having  sulked  in  the  rear) — and  despair  and  a  sickening  horror 

Filled  the  faces  of  all. 

No  hope ;  for  the  Door  of  the  Devil  never  yields  up  its  victims. 

And  none  is  so  rash 
As  to  forfeit  his  life  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  rescue. 

Nor— Hold !— like  a  flash, 
A  figure  darts  through  us — leaps  over  the  bank — in  an  instant 

Disappears  with  a  splash. 

It  was  Beau  !    There's  a  breeze  of  a  murmur,  and  then  a  dead 
silence ; 

He  can  ne'er  reappear  : 
This  we  know,  even  though  he  is  one  of  the  finest  of  divers 

To  be  found  far  or  near. 
Thus  we  wait  a  full  minute — another — two  heads  above  water  ! 

And  from  us  a  hoarse  cheer. 

There's  a  fearful  suspense — a  grand  struggle — and  Beau,  with  his 
burden. 

At  last  is  ashore  ; 
And  the  men  rear  him,  dripping  and  bleeding,  aloft  on  their 
shoulders, 

With  a  thunderous  roar. 
Anu  my  father  for  once  is  profane,  as  he  swears,  "By  Jehovah  I 
He  is  FREE,  evermore ! " 
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When  James  had  recovered,  he  walked  up   to  Beau,  and  he 
thanked  him. 

And  assured  him  James  Tottett 
Was  his  friend  from  that  forth,  and  he  offered  his  hand,  but  Beau 
scorned  it, 

And  muttered,  "  Dod  rot  it ! 
Do  you  think  it  war  you  I  war  after  ? "  (his  hand  on  his  pocket)— 
"  'Twar  ray  fife  and  I  got  it !  " 

T.  H.  Roiertsm. 
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Half  an  hour  till  train  time,  sir, 

An'  a  fearful  dark  night,  too ; 
Take  a  look  at  the  switch-lights,  Tom, 

Fetch  in  a  stick  when  you're  through. 
"  On  time  ? "  well,  yes,  I  guess  so — 

Left  the  last  station  all  right ; 
She'll  come  round  the  curve  a  flyin' — 

Bill  Mason  comes  up  to-night. 

You  know  Bill  ?    No !  he's  engineer ; 

Been  on  the  road  all  his  life : 
I'll  never  forget  the  mornin' 

He  married  his  chunk  of  a  wife. 
'Twas  the  summer  the  mill  hands  struck- 

Jest  off  work,  every  one ; 
They  kicked  up  a  row  in  the  village. 

And  killed  old  Donovan's  son. 

Bill  hedn't  been  married  more'n  an  hour, 
Up  comes  a  message  from  Kress, 

Orderin'  Bill  to  go  up  there 
And  bring  down  the  night  express. 
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He  left  his  gal  in  a  hurry 

And  went  up  on  number  one, 
Thinkin'  of  nothin'  but  Mary 

And  the  train  he  had  to  run. 

And  Mary  sat  by  the  window- 
To  wait  for  the  night  express  ; 

An',  sir,  if  she  hadn't  ha'  done  so. 
She'd  been  a  widow,  I  guess. 

For  it  must  ha'  been  nigh  midnight 
When  them  mill  hands  left  the  Ridge ; 

They  come  down — the  drunken  devils  1 — 
Tore  up  a  rail  from  the  bridge. 

But  Mary  heard  'em  a  workin', 
And  guessed  there  was  somethin'  wrong— 

And  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
Bill's  train  it  would  be  along  1 

She  couldn't  ha'  come  here  to  tell  us, 

A  mile — it  wouldn't  ha'  done ; 
So  she  jest  grabbed  up  a  lantern 

And  made  for  the  bridge  alone. 
Then  down  came  the  night  express,  sir. 

And  Bill  was  makin'  her  climb  1 
But  Mary  held  the  lantern, 

A  swingin'  it  all  the  time. 

Well,  by  Jove  !  Bill  saw  the  signal. 

And  he  stopped  the  night  express. 
And  he  found  his  Mary  cryin' 

On  the  track,  in  her  weddin'  dress ; 
Cryin'  an'  laughin'  for  joy,  sir. 

An'  holdin'  on  to  the  light — 
Hallo  !  here's  the  train  !  good-by,  sir, 

BiU  Mason's  on  time  to-night  I 

Ckiquita. 
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Come  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise, 

I'll  tell  you  the  thrice  famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days, 

When  that  great  fleet  invincible,  against  her  bore  in  vain. 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

'Twas  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  summer's  day. 

There  came  a  gallant  merchant  ship,  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay ; 

Her  crew  had  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny's  Isle, 

At  earliest  twilight  on  the  wave  lie  heaving  many  a  mile. 

At  sunrise,  she  escaped  their  van  by  God's  especial  grace. 

But  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  kept  her  close  in  chase  ; 

Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall, 

The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecomb's  lofty  hall ;         -  •; 

And  many  a  fishing  bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast, 

And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inland  many  a  post, 

With  his  while  hair  unbonnetted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes, 

Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers,  before  him  sound  the  drums. 

His  yeomen  round  the  Market-cross  make  clear  an  ample  space. 

For  it  behooves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpet  peals,  and  gayly  dance  the  bells. 

As  slow  upon  the  laboring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

Look  1    how  the  Lion  of  the  Sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown. 

And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  liliei  down ; 

So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard, 

field, 
Bohemia's  plume,  Genoa's  bow,  and  Caesar's  eagle  shield  ; 
So  glared  he  when,  at  Agincourt  in  wrath,  he  turned  to  bay. 
And  crushed  and  torn,  beneath  his  claws,  the  princely  hunters  lay. 
Ho  !  strike  the  flagstaff  deep,  Sir  Knight.     Ho  1  scatter  flowers 

fair  maids 
Ho !    gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute.      Ho !    gallants,  draw  your 

blades. 
The  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously, — ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide, 
Our  glorious  Semper  eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride, 
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The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  the  banner's  massy  fold, 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  the  haughty  scroll  of  gold. 
Night  sank  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea, 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  and  ne'er  again  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bound,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
The  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame  spread. 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone,  it  shone  on  Beechy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniards  saw  along  each  Southern  shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire. 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves. 
The  rugged  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  caves. 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks  the  fiery  heralds 

flew; 
They  roused  the  Shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beau- 
lieu. 
Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  rang  out  all  night  from  Bristol 

town. 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton-Down. 
The  sentinel  in  Whitehall  gate  looked  forth  into  the  night. 
And  saw  o'erhanging  Richmond  hill  a  streak  of  blood-red  light, 
Then  bugle  note,  and  cannon  roar,  the  deathlike  stillness  broke. 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke  ! 
At  once  on  all  her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires, 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires. 
From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear. 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer ; 
And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 
Broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roaring  street. 
And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din. 
As  fast  from  every  village  round,  the  horse  came  spurring  in. 
And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike  errand 

went, 
And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  Squires  of  Kent ; 
Southward  of  Surrey's  pleasant  hills,  flew  those  bright  couriers 

forth. 
High  on  bleak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  from  the 
north ; 
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And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  still, — 
All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang,  they  sprang  from  hill 

to  hill, 
Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales, 
Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven,  the  stormy  hills  of  Wales, 
Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  hight, 
Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light ; 
Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane 
And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain ; 
Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 
And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  vale  of  Trent. 
Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pile, 
And  the  redglare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  Burghers  of  Carlisle. 

Lord  Macaulay. 
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From  Harper's  Magazine. 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Down  upon  the  'leaguered  town 
With  forty  thousand  men  he  rode : 
The  fields  were  bare,  the  meadows  brown. 
The  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

But  conquering  hero,  he  rode  down — 
As  if  to  hawk  and  bells  he  rode — 
While  fields  were  bare  and  meadows  brown 
And  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

And  just  without  the  'leaguered  town 
They  pitched  their  tents  along  the  road. 
Or  in  the  fields  and  meadows  brown. 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 
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Day  after  day  they  stormed  the  town ; 
Day  after  day  he  laughing  rode 
Across  the  fields  and  meadows  brown, 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

One  day  from  out  the  'leaguered  town 
There  faltered  forth  along  the  road, 
And  by  the  fields  and  meadows  brown. 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed, 

A  wretched  throng.    The  'leaguered  town 

Had  cast  aside  its  useless  load. 

And  by  the  fields  and  meadows  brown. 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

They  faltered  up,  they  faltered  down. 
Half  dazed  with  fear,  along  the  road. 
Then,  by  the  fields  and  meadows  brown, 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

The  hero  who  had  stormed  the  town 
Day  after  day,  and  careless  rode 
Day  after  day  by  meadows  brown, 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

With  swift,  sharp  strokes  came  riding  down 
Along  the  white  and  dusty  road. 
Unheeding  still  the  meadows  brown, 

The  starving  cattle  as  they  lowed. 

His  face  was  set  beneath  a  frown  ; 
His  laughing  eyes,  that  had  bestowed 
No  glance  upon  the  meadows  brown. 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

Now  fierce,  yet  soft,  looked  shining  down 
Upon  the  groups  that  thronged  the  road, 
Blind  to  the  meadows  bare  and  brown. 

Deaf  to  the  cattle  as  they  lowed. 
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His  great  heart  suddenly  bore  down 
The  conqueror's  pride,  and  back  he  rode, 
Past  all  the  fields  and  meadows  brown. 

Where  starving  cattle  faintly  lowed. 

He  fed  the  people  of  the  town — 
These  famished  groups  that  thronged  the  road 
And  through  the  fields  and  meadows  brown 
He  called  the  cattle  as  they  lowed, 

And  fed  them  all.     Then  from  the  town 

He  turned  away  and  lightly  rode 

Past  all  the  fields  and  meadows  brown. 

With  face  that  shone  and  eyes  that  glowed. 

"  Vive  Dieul "  he  cried,  "  I'll  take  no  town 
By  famine's  scourge  :  a  fairer  road 
Must  Henry  of  Navarre  ride  down 

To  find  his  triumphs  well  bestowed." 

Nora  Perry. 
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Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner  of  Britain,  hast 

thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the  battle-cry ! 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when  we  had  rear'd  thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  in  the  ghastly  siege  of  Lucknow — 
Shot  thro'  the  staff  or  the  halyard,  but  ever  we  raised  thee  anew. 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the  hold  that  we  held  with 

our  lives — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God  help  them,  our  children  and 

wives  I 
Hold  it  we  might — and  for  fifteen  days  or  for  twenty  at  most. 
"  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  but  every  man  die  at  his  post  1 " 
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Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our  Lawrence,  the  best  of  the 

brave  : 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd  him — we  laid  him  that  night 

in  his  grave. 
"  Every  man  die  at  his  post ! "  and  there  hail'd  on  our  houses  and 

halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-bullets,  and  death  from  their  cannon-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death  at  our  slight  barri- 
cade. 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and  death  while  we 

stoopt  to  the  spade. 
Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the  wounded,  for  often  there 

fell 
Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  thro'  it,  their  shot  and  their 

shell, 
Death — ^for  their  spies  were  among  us,  their  marksmen  were  told 

of  our  best. 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro'  the  brain  that  could  think  for 

the  rest  j 
Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and  bullets  would  rain  at  our 

feet- 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels  that  girdled  us 

round — 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from  over  the  breadth  of  a  street. 
Death  from  the  heighta  of  the  mosque  and  the  palace,  and  death 

in  the  ground  1 
Mine?  yes,  a  mine  I  Countermine!  down,  down  I  and  creep  thro' 

the  hole ! 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand !    You  can  hear  him — the  murderous 

mole. 
Quiet,  ah  I  quiet — ^wait  till  the  point  of  the  pickaxe  be  thro' ! 
Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and  nearer  again  than  before — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the  dark  pioneer  is  no  more ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many  times,  and  it  chanced  on  a 

day 
goon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground  thunderclap  echo'd  away, 
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Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur  like  so  many  fiends  in  their 

hell- 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley,  and  yell  upon  yell — 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad  enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done?  where  is  it?    Out  yonder.     Guard  the 

Redan ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  !     Storm  at  the  Bailey-gate !  storm,  and 

it  ran 
Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean  on  every  side 
Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily  drown'd  by  the  tide — 
So  many  thousands  that  if  they  be  bold  enough,  who  shall  escape  ? 
Kill  or  be  kill'd,  live  or  die,  they  shall  know  we  are  soldiers  and 

men  1 
Ready !  take  aim  at  their  leaders — their  masses  are  gapp'd  with 

our  grape — 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the  wave  flinging  forward 

again. 
Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the  handful  they  could  not  subdue  ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  English  in  heart  and  in  limb, 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to  command,  to  obey,  to  en- 
dure. 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garrison  hung  but  on  him ; 
Still — could  we  watch  at  all  points  ?  we  were  every  day  fewer  and 

fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a  whisper  that  past ; 
"  Children  and  wives — if  the  tigers  leap  into  the  fold  unawares — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post — and  the  foe  may  outlive  us  at  last — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love,  than  to  fall  into  theirs !  " 
Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by  the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and  our  poor  palisades. 
Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure  that  your  hand  be  as  true ! 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aim'd  are  your  flank  fusillades — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the  ladders  to  which  they 

had  clung. 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter  we  drive  them  with  hand- 
grenades  : 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 
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Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild  earthquake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or  twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Rifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there  from  the  light  of  the 

sun — 
One  has  leapt  up  on  the  breach,  crying  out :  "  Follow  me,  follow 

me !  "— 
Mark  him — he  falls  I  then  another,  and  him  too,  and  down  goes 

he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can  tell  but  the  traitors  had 

won? 
Boardings  and  rafters  and  doors — an  embrasure  1  make  way  for 

the  gun ! 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape !     It  is  charged  and  we  fire,  and 

they  run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the  dark  face  have  his  due  I 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who  fought  with  us,  faithful  and 

few, 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and  drove  them,  and  smote 

them,  and  slew, 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  in  India  blew. 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not  what  we  do.     We  can 

fight; 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  sentinel  all  through  the  night— 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their  lying  alarms. 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and  shoutings  and  soundings 

to  arms. 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be  done  by  five. 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should  be  left  alive. 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from  the  loop-holes  around, 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinless  corpse  to  be  laid  in  the  ground. 
Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge  of  cataract  skies, 
Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite  torment  of  flies. 
Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an  English  field. 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that  would  not  be  healed. 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful-pitiless  knife — 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain — for  it  never  could  save  us  a  life, 
Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the  hospital  bed. 
Horror  of  women  in  travail  among  the  dying  and  dead, 
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Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never  a  moment  for  grief, 
Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering  hopes  of  relief, 
Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butchered  for  all  that  we  knew — 
Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night,  coming  down  on  the  still-shat- 
tered walls 
Millions  of  musket-bullets,  and  thousands  of  cannon-balls — 
But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner  of  England  blew. 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade  I  is  it  true  what  was  told  by  the  scout  ? 
Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their  way  through  the  fell  muti- 
neers ! 
Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing  again  in  our  ears  I 
All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a  jubilant  shout, 
Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders  answer  with  conquering  cheers, 
Forth  from  their  holes  and  their  hidings  our  women  and  children 

come  out, 
Blessing  the  wholesome  white  faces  of  Havelock's  good  fusileers, 
Kissing  the  war-hardened  hand  of  the  Highlander  wet  with  their 

tears! 
Dance  to  the  pibroch ! — saved !  we  are  saved ! — is  it  you  ?  is  it 

you? 
Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  I 
"  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days ! "  we  have  held  it  for  eighty-seven  ! 
And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old  banner  of  England 
blevE 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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The  Queen  arrived  in  the  hall  of  death.  Pale  but 
unflinching  she  contemplated  the  dismal  preparations. 
There  lay  the  block  and  the  axe.  There  stood  the  ex- 
ecutioner and  his  assistant.  All  were  clothed  in 
mourning.      On  the  floor  was  scattered  the  sawdust 
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which  was  to  soak  her  blood,  and  in  a  dark  corner  lay 
the  bier.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  Queen  ap- 
peared in  the  funereal  hall.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, and  certain  privileged  persons,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  two  hundred,  were  assembled.  The  hall 
was  hung  with  black  cloth  ;  the  scaffold,  which  was  el- 
evated about  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  wals 
covered  with  black  frieze  of  Lancaster ;  the  arm-chair 
in  which  Mary  was  to  sit,  the  footstool  on  which  she 
was  to  kneel,  the  block  on  which  her  head  was  to  be 
laid,  were  covered  with  black  velvet. 

The  Queen  was  clothed  in  mourning  like  the  hall 
and  as  the  ensign  of  punishment.  Her  black  velvet 
robe,  with  its  high  collar  and  hanging  sleeves,  was  bor- 
dered with  ermine.  Her  mantle,  lined  with  marten 
sable,  was  of  satin,  with  pearl  buttons  and  a  long  train. 
A  chain  of  sweet-smelling  beads,  to  which  was  attached 
a  scapulary,  and  beneath  that  a  golden  cross,  fell  upon 
her  bosom.  Two  rosaries  were  suspended  to  her  gir- 
dle, and  a  long  veil  of  white  lace,  which  in  some  meas- 
ure softened  this  costume  of  a  widow  and  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  was  thrown  around  her. 

Arrived  on  the  scaffold,  Mary  seated  herself  in  the 
chair  provided  for  her,  with  her  face  toward  the  specta- 
tors. The  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  ecclesiastical  cos- 
tume, sat  on  the  right  of  the  Queen,  with  a  black  velvet 
footstool  before  him.  The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrews- 
bury were  seated,  like  him,  on  the  right,  but  upon  larger 
chairs.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Queen  stood  the 
Sheriff,  Andrews,  with  white  wand.  In  front  of  Mary 
were  seen  the  executioner  and  his  assistant,  distin- 
guishable by  their  vestments  of  black  velvet  with  red 
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crape  round  the  left  arm.     Behind  the  Queen's  chair, 
ranged  by  the  wall,  wept  her  attendants  and  maidens. 

In  the  body  of  the  hall,  the  nobles  and  citizens  from 
the  neighboring  counties  were  guarded  by  musketeers. 
Beyond  the  balustrade  was  the  bar  of  the  tribunal. 
The  sentence  was  read;  the  Queen  protested  against 
A  in  the  name  of  royalty  and  of  innocence,  but  accepted 
death  for  the  sake  of  the  faith.  She  then  knelt  before 
the  block  and  the  executioner  proceeded  to  remove  her 
veil.  She  repelled  him  by  a  gesture,  and  turning  tow- 
ard the  Earls  with  a  blush  on  her  forehead,  "I  am 
not  accustomed,"  she  said,  "  to  be  undressed  before  so 
numerous  a  company,  and  by  the  hands  of  such  grooms 
of  the  chamber." 

She  then  called  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie, 
who  took  off  her  mantle,  her  veil,  her  chains,  cross, 
and  scapulary.  On  their  touching  her  robe,  the  Queen 
told  them  to  unloosen  the  corsage  and  fold  down  the 
ermine  collar,  so  as  to  leave  her  neck  bare  for  the  axe. 
Her  maidens  weepingly  yielded  her  these  last  services. 
Melvil  and  the  three  other  attendants  wept  and  la- 
mented, and  Mary  placed  her  finger  on  her  lips  to  signify 
that  they  should  be  silent.  She  then  arranged  the 
handkerchief  embroidered  with  thistles  of  gold  with 
which  her  eyes  had  been  covered  by  Jane  Kennedy. 

Thrice  she  kissed  the  crucifix,  each  time  repeating, 
"  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  She 
knelt  anew  and  leant  her  head  on  that  block  which  was 
already  scored  with  deep  marks,  and  in  this  solemn  at- 
titude she  again  recited  some  verses  from  the  Psalms. 
The  executioner  interrupted  her  at  the  third  verse  by  a 
blow  of  the  axe,  but  its  trembling  stroke  only  grazed 
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her  neck ;  she  groaned  slightly,  and  the  second  blow 
separated  the  head  from  the  body. ^Zamartine. 
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England's  sun  was  slowly  setting  o'er  the  hills  so  far  away, 

Filling  all  the  land  with  beauty  at  the  close  of  one  sad  day ; 

And  the  last  rays  kiss'd  the  forehead  of  a  nian  and  maiden  fair, 

He  with  step  so  slow  and  weakened,  she  with  sunny  floating 
hair; 

He  with  sad  bowed  head,  and  thoughtful,  she  with  lips  so  cold 
and  white. 

Struggling  to  keep  back  the  murmur,  "  Curfew  must  not  ring  to- 
night." 

"  Sexton,"  Bessie's  white  lips  faltered,  pointing  to  the  prison 
old. 

With  its  walls  so  dark  and  gloomy — walls  so  dark  and  damp  and 
cold — 

"  I've  a  lover  in  that  prison,  doomed  this  very  night  to  die 

At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew,  and  no  earthly  help  is  nigh. 

Cromwell  will  not  come  till  sunset,"  and  her  face  grew  strangely 
white, 

As  she  spoke  in  husky  whispers,  "  Curfew  must  not  ring  to- 
night" 

"  Bessie,"  calmly  spoke  the  sexton — every  word  pierced  her 
young  heart 

Like  a  thousand  gleaming  arrows,  like  a  deadly-poisoned  dart — 

"  Long,  long  years  I've  rung  the  Curfew  from  that  gloomy  shad- 
owed tower ; 

Every  evening,  just  at  sunset,  it  has  told  the  twilight  hour ; 

I  have  done  my  duty  ever,  tried  to  do  it  just  and  right. 

Now  I'm  old  I  will  not  miss  it ;  girl,  the  Curfew  rings  to-night  I " 

Wild  her  eyes  and  pale  her  features,  stern  and  white  her  thought 
ful  brow. 

And  within  her  heart's  deep  centre,  Bessie  made  a  solemn  vow ; 
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She  had  listened  while  the  judges  read,  without  a  tear  or  sigh, 
"  At  the  ringing  of  the  Curfew — Basil  Underwood  must  die." 
And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster,  and  her  eyes  grew  large 

and  bright — 
One  low  murmur,  scarcely  spoken — "  Curfew  must  not  ring  to^ 

night  I " 
She  with  light  step  bounded  forward,  sprang  within  the  old  church 

door. 
Left  the  old  man  coming  slowly  paths  he'd  trod  so  oft  before ; 
Not  one  moment  paused  the  maiden,  but  with  cheek  and  brow 

aglow. 
Staggered  up  the  gloomy  tower,  where  the  bell  swung  to  and  fro ; 
Then  she  climbed  the  slimy  ladder,  dark,  without   one  ray  of 

-light, 
Upward  still,  her  pale  lips  saying :  "  Curfew  shall  not  ring  to 

night." 
She   has  reached  the  topmost  ladder,  o'er  her  hangs  the  great 

dark  bell ; 
And  the  awful  gloom  beneath  her,  like  the  pathway  down  to 

hell; 
See,  the  ponderous  tongue  is  swinging,  'tis  the  hour  of  Curfew 

now, 
And  the  sight  has  chilled   her  bosom,  stopped   her  breath  and 

paled  her  brow. 
Shall   she  let  it  ring  ?    No,  never !  her  eyes   flash  with  sudden 

light, 
As  she  springs  and  grasps  it  firmly — "  Curfew  shall  not  ring  to- 
night ! " 
Out  she  swung,  far  out,  the  city  seemed  a  tiny  speck  below ; 
There,  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  suspended,  as  the  bell  swung  to 

and  fro ; 
And  the  half-deaf  sexton  ringing  (years  he  had  not  heard  the 

bell). 
And  he  thought  the  twilight  Curfew  rang  young  Basil's  funeral 

knell ; 
Still  the  maiden  clinging  firmly,  cheek  and  brow  so  pale  and 

white, 
Stilled  her  frightened   heart's  wild   beating — "  Curfew  shall  not 

ring  to-night" 
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It  was  o'er  — ^the  bell  ceased  swaying,  and  the  maiden  stepped 

once  more 
Firmly  on  the  damp  old  ladder,  where  for  hundred  years  before 
Human  foot  had  not  been  planted ;  and  what  she  this  night  had 

done 
Should  be  told  in  long  years  after — as  the  rays  of  setting  sun 
Light  the  sky  with  mellow  beauty,  aged  sires  with  heads  of  white 
Tell  their  children  why  the   Curfew   did  not  ring  that  one  sad 

night. 
O'er  the  distant  hills  came  Cromwell ;  Bessie  saw  him,  and  her 

brow, 
Lately  white  with  sickening    terror,  glows  with  sudden   beauty 

now; 
At  his  feet  she  told  her  story,  showed  her  hands  all  bruised  and 

torn; 
And  her  sweet  young  face  so  haggard,  with  a  look  so  sad  and 

worn, 
Touched  his  heart  with  sudden  pity — lit   his  eyes  with  misty 

light; 

"  Go,  your  lover  lives  ! "   cried   Cromwell ;  "  Curfew  shall    not 

ring  to-night." 

Anon. 
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'TWAS  long  ago— ere  ever  the  signal  gun 

That  blazed  before  Fort  Sumter  had  wakened  the  North  as  one ; 

Long  ere  the  wondrous  pillar  of  battle-cloud  and  fire 

Had  marked  where  the  unchained  millions  marched  on  to  their 

heart's  desire. 
On  roofs  and  glittering  turrets,  that  night,  as  the  sun  went  down. 
The  mellow  glow  of  the  twilight  shone  like  a  jewelled  crown. 
And,  bathed  in  the  living  glory,  as  the  people  lifted  their  eyes, 
They  saw  the  pride  of  the  city,  the  spire  of  St.  Michael's,  rise 

High  over  the  lesser  steeples,  tipped  with  a  golden  ball. 
That  hung  like  a  radiant  planet  caught  in  its  earthward  fall ; 
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First  glimpse  of  home  to  the  sailor  who  made  the  harbor  rottnd, 

And  last  slow-fading  vision  dear  to  the  outward  bound. 

The  gently-gathering  shadows  shut  out  the  waning  light ; 

The  children  prayed  at  their  bedsides  as  they  were  wont  each 

night ; 
The  noise  of  buyer  and  seller  from  the  busy  mart  was  gone. 
And  in  dreams  of  a  peaceful  morrow  the  city  slumbered  on. 

But  another  light  than  sunrise  aroused  the  sleeping  street, 
For  a  cry  was  heard  at  midnight,  and  the  rush  of  trampling  feet ; 
Men  stared  in  each  other's  faces,  thro'  mingled  fire  and  smoke. 
While  the   frantic   bells   went   clashing   clamorous,  stroke   on 

stroke. 
By  the  glare  of  her  blazing  roof-tree  the  houseless  mother  fled, 
With  the  babe  she  pressed  to  her  bosom  shrieking  in  nameless 

dread ; 
While  the  fire-king's  wild  battalions   scaled  Wall  and  capstone 

high, 
And  planted  their  glaring  banners  against  an  inky  sky. 
From  the  death  that  raged  behind  them,  and  the  crush  of  ruiti 

loud, 
To  the  great  square  of  the  city,  were  driven  the  surging  crowd. 
Where  yet  firm  in  all  the  tumult,  unscathed  by  the  fiery  flood. 
With  its  heavenward  pointing  finger  the  church  of  St.  Michael's 

stood. 

But  e'en  as  they  gazed  upon  it  there  rose  a  sudden  wail, 
A  cry  of  horror  blended  with  the  roaring  of  the  gale. 
On  whose  scorching  wings  updriven,  a  single  flaming  brand. 
Aloft  on  the  towering  steeple  clung  like  a  bloody  hand. 
"  Will  it  fade  ?  "  the  whisper  trembled  from  a  thousand  whiten- 
ing lips; 
Far  out  on  the  lurid  harbor  they  watched  it  from  the  ships. 
A  baleful  gleam,  that  brighter  and  ever  brighter  shone, 
Like  a  flickering,  trembling  will-o'-the-wisp  to  a  steady  beacon 

grown. 
"Uncounted  gold  shall  be  given  to  the  man  whose  brave  right 

hand. 
For  the  love  of  the  perilled  city,  plucks  down  yon  burning  brand  ! " 
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So  cried  the  Mayor  o£  Charleston,  that  all  the  people  heard, 
But  they  looked  each  one  at  his  fellow,  and  no  man  spoke  a  word 
Who  is  it  leans  from  the  belfry,  with  face  upturned  to  the  sky — 
Clings  to  a  column  and  measures  the  dizzy  spire  with  his  eye  ? 
Will  he   dare  it,  the   hero  undaunted,  that  terrible,   sickening 

height. 
Or  will  the  hot  blood  of  his  courage  freeze  in  his  veins  at  the 

sight  ? 
But  see  !  he  has  stepped  on  the  railing,  he  climbs  with  his  feet 

and  his  hands. 
And  firm  on  a  narrow  projection,  with  the  belfry  beneath  him,  he 

stands ! 
Now  once,  and  once  only,  they  cheer  him — a  single  tempestuous 

breath. 
And  there  falls  on  the  multitude  gazing  a  hush  like  the  stillness 

of  death. 
Slow,  steadily  mounting,  unheeding  aught  save  the  goal  of  the  fire, 
Still  higher  and  higher,  an  atom,  he  moves  on  the  face  of  the 

spire ; 
He  stops  !    Will  he  fall  ?    Lo !  for  answer,  a  gleam  like  a  me- 
teor's track, 
And,  hurled  on  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  the  red  brand  lies 

shattered  and  black ! 
Once  more  the  shouts  of  the  people  have  rent  the  quivering  air ; 
At  the  church  door  mayor  and  council  wait  with  their  feet  on  the 

stair, 
And  the  eager  throng  behind  them  press  for  a  touch  of  his 

hand — 
The  unknown  savior  whose  daring  could  compass  a  deed  so  grand. 


But  why  does  a  sudden  tremor  seize  on  them  as  they  gaze  ? 
And  what  meaneth  that  stiiled  murmur  of  wonder  and  amaze  ? 
He  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  temple  he  had  perilled  his  life  to  save. 
And  the  face  of  the  unknown  hero  was  the  sable  face  of  a  slave  I 
With  folded  arms  he  was  speaking  in  tones  that  were  clear,  not 

loud. 
And  his  eyes,  ablaze  in  their  sockets,  burnt  into  the  eyes  of  the 

crowd. 
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"  Ye  may  keep  your  gold,  I  scorn  it !  but  answer  me,  ye  who  can, 
If  the  deed  I  have  done  before  you  be  not  the  deed  of  a  man  ?  " 

He  stepped  but  a  short  space  backward,  and  from  all  the  women 

and  men 
There  were  only  sobs  for  answer,  and  the  mayor  called  for  a  pen,' 
And  the  great  seal  of  the  city,  that  he  rnight  read  who  ran. 
And  the  slave  who  saved  St.  Michael's  went  out  from  its  door  a 

man. 

Mary  A.  P.  Stansbury, 


BETH  GELERT. 


The  spearman  heard  the  bugle  sound,  and  cheerly  smiled  the 

morn, 
And  many  a  brach  and  many  a  hound  attend  Llewellyn's  horn; 
And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast,  and  gave  a  louder  cheer : 
''  Come,  Gelert !  why  art  thou  the  last  Llewellyn's  horn  to  hear  ? 
Oh,  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam  ?  the  flower  of  all  his  race ! 
So  true,  so  brave  I  a  lamb  at  home — a  lion  in  the  chase  ! " 

'Twas  only  at  Llewellyn's  board  the  faithful  Gelert  fed  ; 

He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered  his  lord,  and  sentinell'd  his  bed. 

In  sooth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound,  the  gift  of  royal  John — 

But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found,  and  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

And  now,  as  over  rocks  and  dells  the  gallant  chidings  rise, 

All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yells  with  many  mingled  cries. 

That  day  Llewellyn  little  loved  the  chase  of  hart  or  hare. 

And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved — for  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased,  Llewellyn  homeward  hied ;  when,  near  the  portal  seat, 

His  truant  Gelert  he  espied,  bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gained  the  castle  door,  aghast  the  chieftain  stood ; 

The  hound  was  smeared  with  gouts  of  gore  : — his  lips  and  fangs 

ran  blood ! 
Llewellyn  gazed  with  wild  surprise,  unused  such  looks  to  meet ; 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise,  and  crouched,  and  licked 

his  feet. 
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Onward  in  haste  Llewellyn  passed — and  on  went  Gelert  too ; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  were  cast,  fresh  blood-gouts  shocked 

his  view ! 
O'erturned  his  infant's  bed  he  found!    the -blood-stained  covert 

rent ; 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground  with  recent  blood  besprent ! 
He  called  his  child — no  voice  replied !  he  searched  with  terror 

wild: 
Blood !  blood  1  he  found  on  every  side,  but  nowhere  found  the 

child ! 
"  Hell-hound  !  by  thee  my  child's  devoured  I  "  the  frantic  father 

cried, 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword  he  plunged  in  Gelert's  side ! — 
His  suppliant  as  to  earth  he  fell  no  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still  his  Gelert's  dying  yell  passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell,  some  slumberer  wakened  nigh; 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  can  tell,  to  hear  his  infant  cry ! 
Concealed  beneath  a  mangled  heap  his  hurried  search  had  missed. 
All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep  his  cherub  boy  he  kissed ! 
Nor  scratch  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread — but  the  same  couch  be- 
neath 
Lay  a  great  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead — tremendous  still  in  death  ! 

Ah !  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  pain  !  for  now  the  truth  was  clear 
The  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain,  to  save  Llewellyn's  heir. 
Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewellyn's  woe  ;  "  Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu  I 
The  frantic  deed  which  laid  thee  low  this  heart  shall  ever  rue ! " 
And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise,  with  costly  sculpture  decked  5 
And  marbles,  storied  with  his  praise,  poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 
Here  never  could  the  spearman  pass,  or  forester,  unmoved ; 
Here  oft  the  tear  besprinkled  grass  Llewellyn's  sorrow  proved. 
And  here  he  hung  his  horn  and  spear  j  and  oft,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy's  piercing  sounds  would  hear  poor  Gelert's  dying  yell ! 

IV.  L.  Spencer. 
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Now,  lads,  a  short  yarn  I'll  just  spin  you, 
As  happened  on  our  very  last  run — 

'Bout  a  boy  as  a  man's  soul  had  in  him, 
Or  else  I'm  a  son  of  a  gun. 

From  Liverpool  port  out  three  days,  lads; 

The  good  ship  floating  over  the  deep ; 
The  skies  bright  with  sunshine  above  us; 

The  waters  beneath  us  asleep. 

Not  a  bad-tempered  lubber  among  us ; 

A  jollier  crew  never  sailed, 
'Cept  the  first  mate,  a  bit  of  a  savage. 

But  good  seaman  as  ever  was  hailed. 

Regulation,  good  order,  his  motto ; 

Strong  as  iron,  steady  as  quick ; 
With  a  couple  of  bushy  black  eyebrows, 

And  eyes  fierce  as  those  of  Old  Nick. 

One  day  he  comes  up  from  below, 

A-graspin'  a  lad  by  the  arm — 
A  poor  little  ragged  young  urchin 

As  had  ought  to  bin  home  to  his  marm. 

An'  the  mate  asks  the  boy,  pretty  roughly, 
How  he  dared  for  to  be  stowed  away, 

A-cheatin'  the  owners  and  captain, 
Sailin',  eatin',  and  all  without  pay. 

The  lad  had  a  face  bright  and  sunny. 
An'  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  like  a  girl's, 

An'  looks  up  at  the  scowlin'  first  mate,  lads. 
An'  shakes  back  his  long,  shining  curls. 
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An'  says  he,  in  a  voice  dear  and  pretty, 

"  My  step-father  brought  me  aboard, 
And  hid  me  away  down  the  stairs  there ; 

For  to  keep  me  he  couldn't  afford. 

"  And  he  told  me  the  big  ship  would  take  me 

To  Halifax  town — oh,  so  far ! 
And  he  said,  '  Now  the  Lord  is  your  father. 

Who  lives  where  the  good  angels  are.'  " 

"  It's  a  lie,"  says  the  mate  ;  "  not  yoiu:  father, 

But  some  of  these  big  skulkers  aboard ; 
Some  milk-hearted,  soft-headed  sailor. 

Speak  up,  tell  the  truth,  d'ye  hear  ? " 

"  'Twamt  us,''  growled  the  tars  as  stood  round  'em. 

"  What's  your  age  .'  "  says  one  of  the  brine. 
"  And  your  name  ? "  says  another  old  salt  fish. 

Says  the  small  chap,  "  I'm  Frank,  just  turned  nine."       , 

"  Oh,  mj'  eyes  I "  says  another  bronzed  seaman 
To  the  mate,  who  seemed  staggered  hisself, 

"  Let  him  go  free  to  old  Novy  Scoshy, 
And  I'll  work  out  his  passage  myself." 

"Belay!  "  says  the  mate:  "shut  your  mouth,  man! 

I'll  sail  this  'ere  craft,  bet  your  life, 
An'  I'll  fit  the  lie  onto  you  somehow, 

As  square  as  a  fork  fits  a  knife." 

Then  a-knitting  his  black  brows  with  anger. 

He  tumbled  the  poor  slip  below ; 
An',  says  he,  "  P'r'aps  to-morrow'U  change  you ; 

If  it  don't,  back  to  England  you  go." 

I  took  him  some  dinner,  be  sure,  mates. 

Just  think,  only  nine  years  of  age  I 
An'  next  day,  just  as  six  bells  tolled. 

The  mate  brings  him  up  from  his  cage. 
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An'  he  plants  him  before  us-  amidships, 
His  eyes  like  two  coals  all  a-light; 

An'  he  says,  through  his  teeth,  mad  with  passion. 
An'  his  hand  lifted  ready  to  smite. 

"  Tell  the  truth,  lad,  and  then  I'll  forgive  you ; 

But  the  truth  I  will  have.     Speak  it  out. 
It  wasn't  your  father  as  brought  you, 

But  some  of  these  men  hereabout." 

Then  that  pair  o'  blue  eyes,  bright  and  winning, 
Clear  and  shining  with  innocent  youth, 

Looks  up  at  the  mate's  bushy  eyebrows ; 
An',  says  he,  "  Sir,  I've  told  you  the  truth." 

'Twarn't  no  use  :  the  mate  didn't  believe  him, 
Though  every  man  else  did,  aboard, 

With  rough  hand  by  the  collar  he  seized  him. 
And  cried,  "  You  shall  hang,  by  the  Lord  I  " 

A  n'  he  snatched  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket. 
Just  as  if  he'd  been  drawin'  a  knife. 

"  If  in  ten  minutes  more  you  don't  speak,  lad 
There's  the  rope,  and  good-by  to  your  life.'' 

There  I  you  never  see  such  a  sight,  mates. 
As  that  boy  with  his  bright,  pretty  face — 

Proud,  though,  and  steady  with  courage. 
Never  thinking  of  asking  for  grace. 

Eight  minutes  went  by  all  in  silence. 

Says  the  mate  then,  "  Speak,  lad  :  say  your  say.'' 
His  eyes  slowly  filling  with  tear-drops, 

He  faltering  says,  "  May  I  pray  ?  " 

I'm  a  rough  and  hard  old  tarpa'lin 

As  any  "  blue-jacket  "  afloat ; 
But  the  salt  water  springs  to  my  eyes,  lads. 

And  I  felt  my  heart  rise  in  my  throat. 
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The  mate  kind  o'  trembled  an'  shivered, 

And  nodded  his  head  in  reply  ; 
And  his  cheelc  went  all  white  of  a  sudden, 

And  the  hot  light  was  quenched  in  his  eye. 

Tho'  he  stood  like  a  figure  of  marble, 

With  his  watch  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand. 

And  the  passengers  all  still  around  him  : 
Ne'er  the  like  was  on  sea  or  on  land. 

An'  the  little  chap  kneels  on  the  deck  there, 

An'  his  hands  he  clasps  over  his  breast. 
As  he  must  ha'  done  often  at  home,  lads. 

At  night-time,  when  going  to  rest. 

And  soft  come  the  first  words,  "  Our  Father," 

Low  and  soft  from  the  dear  baby-lip ; 
But,  low  as  they  were,  heard  like  trumpet 

By  each  true  man  aboard  of  that  ship. 

Ev'ry  bit  of  that  prayer,  mates,  he  goes  through. 

To,  "  Forever  and  ever.     Amen." 
And  for  all  the  bright  gold  of  the  Indies 

I  wouldn't  ha'  heard  it  again. 

And,  says  he,  when  he  finished,  uprising 

An'  lifting  his  blue  eyes  abovej  " 
"  Dear  Lord  Jesus,  oh,  take  me  to  Heaven, 

Back  again  to  my  own  mother's  love,! " 

For  a  minute  or  two,  like  a  magic, 

We  stood  every  man  like  the  dead. 
Then  back  to  the  mate's  face  comes  running 

The  life-blood  again,  warm  and  red. 

Off  his  feet  was  that  lad  sudden  lifted. 

And  clasped  to  the  mate's  rugged  breast ; 
And  his  husky  voice  muttered  "  God  bless  you  ! " 

As  his  lips  to  his  forehead  he  pressed. 
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If  th«  ship  hadn't  been  a  good  sailer, 

And  gone  by  herself  right  along, 
All  had  gone  to  Old  Davy ;  for  all,  lads, 

Was  gathered  'round  in  that  throng. 

Like  a  man,  says  the  mate,  "  God  forgive  me, 

That  ever  I  used  you  so  hard. 
It's  myself  as  had  ought  to  be  strung  up, 

Taut  and  sure,  to  that  ugly  old  yard." 

"  You  believe  me,  then .'  "  said  the  youngster. 

"  Believe  you  1 "    He  kissed  him  once  more. 
"  You'd  have  laid  down  your  life  for  the  truth,  lad  ? 

Believe  you  I    From  now,  evermore  I  " 

An'  p'r'aps,  mates,  he  wasn't  thought  much  on 
All  that  day  and  the  rest  of  the  trip  ; 

P'r'aps,  he  paid,  after  all,  for  his  passage ; 
P'r'aps  he  wasn't  the  pet  of  the  ship  I 

An'  if  that  little  chap  ain't  a  model 

For  all,  young  or  old,  short  or  tall, 
And  if  that  ain't  the  stuff  to  make  men  of. 

Old  Ben,  he  knows  naught  after  all. 

Matthison. 
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Whence  come  those  shrieks  so  wild  and  shrill, 
That  cut,  like  blades  of  steel,  the  air. 

Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence  of  despair  ? 

Again  they  come,  as  if  a  heart 

Were  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 

And  every  string  had  voice  apart 
To  utter  its  peculiar  woe. 
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Whence  came  they  ?  from  yon  temple  where 
An  altar,  raised  for  private  prayer, 
Now  forms  the  warrior's  marble  bed 
Who  Warsaw's  gallant  armies  led. 

The  dim  funereal  tapers  throw 
A  holy  lustre  o'er  his  brow, 
And  burnish  with  their  rays  of  light 
The  mass  of  curls  that  gather  bright 
Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Of  a  young  boy  that's  kneeling  by. 

What  hand  is  that,  whose  icy  press 

Clings  to  the  dead  with  death's  own  grasp, 
But  meets  no  answering  caress  .■' 

No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  clasp .' 
It  is  the  hand  of  her  whose  cry 

Rang  wildly,  late,  upon  the  air, 
When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye 

Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there. 

With  pallid  lip  and  stony  brow 
She  murmurs  forth  her  anguish  now. 
But  hark  !  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street ; 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  they  come. 
With  clanking  arms  and  noiseless  drum. 
Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep, 
Around  the  holy  temple  creep  ; 
The  gate  is  burst ;  a  ruffian  band 
Rush  in  and  savagely  demand, 
With  brutal  voice  and  oath  profane, 
The  startled  boy  for  exile's  chain. 

The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild. 
And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  child  ; 
Then  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye 
Shouted  with  fearful  energy, 
"  Back,  ruffians,  back,  nor  dare  to  tread 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead ; 
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Nor  touch  the  living  boy — I  stand 

Between  him  and  your  lawless  band. 

Take  me,  and  bind  these  arms,  these  hands, 

With  Russia's  heaviest  iron  bands, 

And  drag  me  to  Siberia's'  wild 

To  perish,  if  'twill  save  my  child  I  " 

"  Peace,  woman,  peace  !  "  the  leader  cried, 
Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side. 
And  in  his  ruffian.grasp  he  bore 
His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 

"  One  moment  I  "  shrieked  the  mother ;  "  one ! 

Will  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son .' 

Take  heritage,  take  name,  take  all. 

But  leave  him  free  from  Russian  thrall ! 

Take  these ! "  and  her  white  arms  and  hands 

She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands. 

And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 

The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there; 

Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies  last 

Down  at  the  Russian's  feet  she  cast. 

He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store — 

Upspringing  from  the  marble  floor. 

The  mother,  with  a  cry  of  joy, 

Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy. 

But  no !  the  Russian's  iron  grasp 

Again  undid  the  mother's  clasp. 

Forward  she  fell,  with  one  long  cry 

Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length. 

And  breaking  from  the  Russian's  hold. 
He  stands,  a  giant  in  the  strength 

Of  his  young  spirit,  fierce  and  bold. 
Proudly  he  towers ;  his  flashing  eye, 

So  blue,  and  yet  so  bright. 
Seems  kindled  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  is  its  light. 
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His  curling  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 
Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks ; 
With  a  full  voice  of  proud  command 
He  turned  upon  the  wondering  band : 
"  Ye  hold  me  not  I  no,  no,  nor  can  ! 
This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a  man  I 
I  knelt  before  my  slaughtered  sire, 
Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire. 
I  wept  upon  his  marble  brow. 
Yes,  wept !    I  was  a,  child ;  but  now — 
My  noble  mother,  on  her  knee, 
Hath  done  the  work  of  years  for  me !  " 

He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest. 

And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent's  crest, 

The  jewelled  haft  of  poniard  bright 

Glittered  a  moment  on.  the  sight. 

"  Ha  !  start  ye  back !     Fool !  coward  I  knave  I 

Think  ye  my  noble  father's  glaive 

Would  drink  the  life-blood  of  a  slave .'' 

The  pearls  that  on  the  handle  flame 

Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame ; 

The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast. 

Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest. 

No  !  thus  I  rend  the  tyrant's  chain. 

And  fling  him  back  a  boy's  disdain  I  " 

A  moment,  and  the  funeral  light 
Flashed  on  the  jewelled  weapon  bright; 
Another,  and  his  young  heart's  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a  crimson  flood. 
Quick  to  his  mother's  side  he  sprang. 
And  en  the  air  his  clear  voice  rang  : 
"  Up,  mother,  up !     I'm  free  !     I'm  free  i 
The  choice  was  death  or  slavery. 
Up,  mother,  up  1     Look  on  thy  son  I 
His  freedom  is  forever  won ; 
And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss — 
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One  last  embrace,  one  blessing — one  I 
To  prove  thou  knowest,  approvest  -thy  son. 
What  I  silent  yet  ?     Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o'er  my  heart  congeal .'' 
Speak,  mother,  speak !  lift  up  thy  head  I 
What !  silent  still  ?     Then  art  thou  dead  ? 

Great  God,  I  thank  Thee  !     Mother,  I 

Rejoice  with  thee — and  thus — to  die  !  " 
One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother's  bosom — dead. 

Ann.  S.  Stephens. 
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Midway  up  a  sloping  hill  a  grim  old  castle  stands, 

And,  like  a  sentinel,  keeps  watch  o'er  the  valley's  shining  lands; 

Its  frowning   battlements   are  gray   with   the   weary   weight   of 

years. 
And  of  its  silent  chambers  one  is  sanctified  by  tears. 

Ah  I  long  ago  that  castle's  halls  with  merry  laughter  rang  ; 

And  maiden's   song,  and  warrior's  oath,  and  armor's  clash  and 

clang. 
Made  glad  the  echoes  ringing   through  its  broad,  iron-studded 

doors  ; 
And  sunlight  flecked  the  shadows  gray  along  its  oaken  floors. 

Then  smiles  made  bright  the  sunny  face  of  one  long  passed  away, 
Whose  golden  hair  shone  radiant ;  whose  voice  was  blithe  and 

gay 
As  any  robin's  whose  red  breast  among  the  hawthorn  glows 
When  sunlit  skies  and  violets'  breath  foretell  the  coming  rose. 

The  castle's  lord  her  father  was,  a  baron  stout  and  bold. 

With  hair  of  gray,  and  brawny  arm,  and  heart  made  stern  and 

cold 
By  the  hard  blows  of  bitter  frays,  and  forays  wild  and  red,  '' 

When  burning  homes  shone  lurid  on  their  owners  stark  and  dead. 
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Only  one  joy  made  light  his  soul, — his  daughter's  lovely  grace  ; 
The  one  great  vow  he  ne'er  forswore  was,  "  By  her  sweet  bright 

face ; " 
And  he  had  marked  a  fate  for  her,  as  noble,  high,  and  fair, 
That  he  could  see  a  crown's  bright  gold  melt  in  her  golden  hair. 

Among  the  knights  that  round  his  hall  hung  sword  and  lance  in 

rest. 
Young  Ronald  Clare  in  march  or  fray  was  always  counted  best : 
No  voice  was  sweeter  in  the  camp,  or  had  such  store  of  song ; 
No  hand  was  swifter  in  the  fight,  or  e'er  gave  blows  more  strong. 

And  Elsie's  eyes  shone  bright  whene'er  she  heard  his  step  draw 
nigh, 

And  sweet  the  smile  that  on  her  face  made  to  his  look  reply ; 

And  even  the  bugle's  blowing  could  not  make  Clare's  heart  re- 
joice 

As  could  the  rippling  music  of  sweet  Elsie's  ringing  voice. 

Ah  !  soon  or  late  love  claims  the  due  of  kisses  warm  and  sweet. 
Of  looks  and  words,  and  thrills  of  joy,  whene'er  true  lovers  meet ! 
And  soon  or  late  there  comes  the  chill  of  words  that  sting  and 

pain. 
And  blooming  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes  see  their  bright  glory 

wane. 

When  daisies  in  the  meadows  bloomed,  and  heather  clothed  the 

hill. 
And  bird-songs  all  the  orchard  filled,  and  ploughmen's  calls  rang 

shrill,  • 

The  lovers  wandered  hand  in  hand  amid  the  forest's  shade, 
And  at  the  last  by  a  broad   stream  their    lingering  footsteps 

strayed. 

"Oh  that  our  lives  might  ever  run  like  this  clear  stream  I"'  he 

said: 
Then  flashed  a  helmet  on  his  sight ;  and,  "  Curse  your  caitiff 

head  1 " 
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The  stern  voice   of   the   baron  cried ;  and  then,  "  How  did  you 

dare 
To  lift  your  eye  so  far  above  your  state  ?  say,  Ronald  Clare  ? " 

The  young  man  laughed :  "  I  lift  my  eyes  ?     Methinks  that  you 

are  mad. 
Whose  sword  has  done  most  work  for  you,  of  all  the  swOrds  you 

had? 
Whose  blood  has  flowed  the  readiest  to  win  you  wealth  and 

fame .' 
And  why,  I  pray,  is  not  my  own  as  good  as  your  old  name  ?  " 

"  Go  to !  "  the  baron  cried,  and  swift  his  sword  gleamed  in  his 

hand : 
"  There  is   but  one  name  fit  for  her ;  and  that,  Queen  of  the 

Land.  .^ 

So  stand  your  ground ;  for  now  you  die ! "     Young  Clare's  laugh 

rang  again : 
"  Not  now,"  he  said,  "  shall  your  bright  sword  in  my  blood  find  a 

stain. 

"  I  go  ;  but  I  shall  come  again. — Good-by,  sweetheart ! "  said  he  ; 
Then  sprang  away.     The  baron's  sword  rang  sharply  on  a  tree, 
And  quivered  in  the  wood,  as  it  had  quivered  in  the  head 
Of  Ronald  Clare,  had  he  not  then  quick  through  the  forest  fled. 

The  baron's  heart  was  stern  and  sore  as  Elsie  met  his  glance. 
"  A  brave  knight,  truly,  you  have  won,  who  fears   to  break  a 

lance 
For  you !  "  he  cried ;  "  but,  lass  of  mine,  no  more  shall  your  fair 

face 
Shine  on  my  warriors,  thus  to  lure  them  from  their  rightful 

place." 

So  in  the  woman's  tower  she  was  kept  both  night  and  day. 
She  saw  afar  the  sunshine  bright  along  the  hilltops  play  ; 
She  saw  the  brook  go  winding  on  among  the  meadows  green; 
And  oft,  adown  the  road,  she  saw  an  armor's  shining  sheen. 
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The  hours  grew  to  days  and  weeks.     She  saw  the  loom  of  years, 
As  sad  and  silent,  rising  up,  and  wept  love's  burning  tears ; 
And  then  from  out  the  valley  came  a  bugle's  stirring  call, 
And  she  could  dimly  hear  the  knights  go  clanking  through  the 
hall. 

And  soon  her  maid  came  running  in :  "  The  king,  the  king,  is 

here! 
And  he  would  see  and  speak  to  you :  so  fill  your  face  with  cheer, 
Your  father  bade  me  tell  you  come."     And  slowly  Elsie  went. 
With  hope  and  fear  in  surging  mass  within  her  bosom  blent. 

She  reached  the  hall :  a  knight  stood  there,  his  armor  bright  with 

gold. 
His  face  safe  hid  beneath  the  bars  of  his  dark  visor's  hold  ; 
And  when  the  baron  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  where  he  stood, 
Her  face  grew  hot  and  brightly  glowed,  flushed  by  the   rising 

blood. 

"  My  daughter,  sire,"  the  baron  said  :  "  Heaven's  one  best  gift  to 

me." 
The  king  bent  low  his  armed  head  :  "  A  queen  indeed  is  she," 
He  murmured  low  ;  and  then  he  cried,  "  I  claim  this  lady  fair !  " 
And,  flinging  up  'his  visor,  showed  the  face  of  Ronald  Clare  ! 

Anon. 
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It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  early  morning,  in  the  sea- 
son of  Lent.  Broad  Street,  from  Fort  Hill  to  State 
Street,  was  crowded  with  hastening  worshippers,  atten- 
dants on  early  church.  Maidens,  matrons,  boys  and 
men  jostled  and  hurried  on  toward  the  churches  ;  some 
with  countenances  sincerely  sad,  others  with  apparent 
attempts  to  appear  in  accord  with  the  sombre  season  ; 
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while  many  thoughtless  and  careless  ones  joked  and 
chatted,  laughed  and  scuffled  along  in  the  hurrying 
multitude.  Suddenly  a  passer-by  noticed  tiny  wreaths 
and  puffs  of  smoke  starting  from  the  shingles  of  the 
roof  upon  a  large  warehouse.  The  great  structure  stood 
upon  the  corner,  silent,  bolted,  and  tenantless  ;  and  all 
the  windows,  save  a  small  round  hght  in  the  upper 
story,  were  closely  and  securely  covered  with  heavy 
shutters.  Scarcely  had  the  smoke  been  seen  by  one, 
when  others  of  the  crowd  looked  up  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  detected  the  unusual  occurrence.  Then  others 
joined  them,  and  still  others  followed,  until  a  swelling 
multitude  gazed  upward  to  the  roof  over  which  the 
smoke  soon  hung  like  a  fog ;  while  from  eaves  and 
shutter  of  the  upper  story  little  jets  of  black  smoke 
burst  suddenly  out  into  the  clear  morning  air.  Then 
came  a  flash,  like  the  lightning's  glare,  through  the 
frame  of  the  little  gable  window,  and  then  another, 
brighter,  ghastlier,  and  more  prolonged.  "  Fire !  " 
"  Fire  !  "  screamed  the  throng,  as,  moved  by  a  single 
impulse,  they  pointed  with  excited  gestures  toward  the 
window.  Quicker  than  the  time  it  takes  to  tell,  the  cry 
reached  the  corner,  and  was  flashed  on  messenger  wires 
to  tower  and  steeple,  engine  and  hose  house,  over  the 
then  half-sleeping  city.  Great  bells  with  ponderous 
tongues  repeated  the  cry  with  logy  strokes,  little  bells 
with  sharp  and  spiteful  clicks  recited  the  news ;  while 
half-conscious  firemen,  watching  through  the  long  night, 
leaped  upon  engines  and  hose-carriages,  and  rattled 
into  the  street. 

Soon  the  roof  of  the  burning  warehouse  was  drenched 
with  floods  of  water,  poured  upon  it  from  the  hose  of 
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many  engines ;  while  the  surging  multitude  in  Broad 
Street  had  grown  to  thousands  of  excited  spectators. 
The  engines  puffed  and  hooted,  the  engineers  shouted, 
the  hook-and-ladder  boys  clambered  upon  roof  and  cor- 
nice, shattered  the  shutters  and  burst  in  the  doors  mak- 
ing way  for  the  rescuers  of  merchandise  and  for  the 
surging  nozzles  of  available  hose-pipe.  But  the  wooden 
structure  was  a  seething  furnace  throughout  all  its 
upper  portion  ;  while  water  and  ventilation  seemed  only 
to  increase  its  power  and  fury. 

"  Come  down  !  Come  down  !  Off  that  roof  f  Come 
out  of  that  building !  "  shouted  an  excited  man  in  the 
crowd,  struggling  with  all  his  power  in  the  meshes  of 
the  solid  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
street.  "  Come  down  !  For  God's  sake  come  down  ! 
The  rear  store  is  filled  with  barrels  of  powder !  " 

"  Powder  !  Powder ! "  screamed  the  engineer 
through  his  trumpet.  "  Powder  !  "  shouted  the  horse 
men.  "  Powder  !  "  called  the  brave  boys  on  roof  and 
cornice.  "  Powder  !  "  answered  the  trumpet  of  the 
chief.  "Powder!"  "Powder!"  "Powder!"  echoed 
the  menin  the  burning  pile  ;  and  from  ladder,  casement, 
window,  roof  and  cornice  leaped  terrified  firemen  with 
pale  faces  and  terror-stricken  limbs. 

"  Push  back  the  crowd !  "  shouted  the  engineer. 
"  Run  for  your  lives  !  Run  !  run  !  run  !  "  roared  the 
trumpets  of  the  engineers. 

But,  alas !  the  crowd  was  dense  and  spread  so  far 
through  cross  streets  and  alleys,  that  away  on  the  out- 
skirts, through  the  shouts  of  men,  the  whistling  of  the  en- 
gines, and  the  roar  of  the  heaven-piercing  flames,  the  or- 
ders could  not  be  heard.     The  frantic  beings  in  front, 
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understanding  their  danger,  pressed  wildly  back.  The 
firemen  pushed  their  engines  and  their  carriages  against 
the  breasts  of  the  crowd  ;  but  the  throng  moved  not. 
So  densely  packed  was  street  and  square,  and  so  vari- 
ous and  deafening  the  noises,  that  the  army  of  excited 
spectators  in  the  rear  still  pressed  forward  with  irresist- 
ible force,  unconscious  of  danger,  and  regarding  any 
outcry  as  a  mete  ruse  to  disperse  them  for  conven- 
ience' sake.  The  great  mass  swayed  and  heaved  like 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  but  beyond  the  terrible  surging  of 
those  in  front,  whose  heart-rending  screams  half 
drowned  the  whistles  there  was  no  sign  of  retreat.  As 
far  as  one  could  see,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  liv- 
ing human  flesh  and  blood. 

"  My  God  !  my  God  !  "  said  the  engineer  in  despair. 
"  What  can  be  done  ?  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  all ! 
What  can  be  done  ^  " 

"  What  can  be  done  !  I'll  tell  you  what  can  be  done," 
said  one  of  Boston's  firemen,  whose  hair  was  not  yet 
sprinkled  with  gray.  "Yes,  irmg  out  that  powder! 
And  I'm  the  man  to  do  it.  Better  one  man  perish  than 
perish  all.  Follow  me  with  the  water,  and,  if  God  lets 
me  live  long  enough,  I'll  have  it  out." 

Perhaps  as  the  hero  rushed  into  the  burning  pile,  into 
a  darkness  of  smoke  and  a  withering  heat,  he  thought 
of  the  wife  and  children  at  home,  of  the  cheeks  he  had 
kissed  in  the  evening,  of  the  cheerful  good-by  of  the 
prattling  ones,  and  the  laugh  as  he  gave  the  "last  tag ;  " 
for,  as  he  rushed  from  the  hoseman  who  tied  the  hand- 
kerchief over  his  mouth,  he  muttered,  "  God  care  for 
my  little  ones  when  I  am  gone."  Away  up  through 
smoke  and  flame  and  cloud  to  the  heights  of  heaven's 
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throne,  ascended  that  prayer,  "  God  care  for  my  little 
ones  when  I  am  gone,"  and  the  mighty  Father  and  the 
loving  Son  heard  the  fireman's  petition. 

Into  the  flame  of  the  rear  store  rushed  the  hero,  and, 
groping  to  the  barrels,  rolled  ihem  speedily  into  the 
alley,  where  surged  the  stream  from  the  engines  ;  rush- 
ing back  and  forth  with  power  superhuman,  in  the 
deepest  smoke,  when  even  the  hoops  which  bound  the 
powder-barrels  had  already  parted  with  fire,  and  while 
deadly  harpoons  loaded  to  pierce  the  whales  of  the 
Arctic  seas  began  to  explode,  and  while  iron  darts 
flashed  by  him  in  all  directions,  penetrating  the  walls 
and  piercing  the  adjacent  buildings.  But  as  if  his  he- 
roic soul  was  an  ariflor-proof,  or  a  charm  impenetrable, 
neither  harpoon  nor  bomb,  crumbling  timbers,  nor  show- 
ers of  flaming  brands,  did  him  aught  of  injury,  beyond 
the  scorching  of  his  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  the  blis- 
tering of  his  hands  and  face.  'Twas  a  heroic  deed. 
Did  ever  field  of  battle,  wreck  or  martyrdom,  show  a 
braver  ?  No  act  in  all  the  list  of  song  and  story,  no 
self-sacrifice  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires, 
was  nobler  than  that,  save  one,  and  then  the  Son  of  God 
himself  hung  bleeding  on  the  cross. — R.  H.  Conwell. 
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Here's  the  spot.     Look  around  you.    Above,  on  the  height, 
Lay  the  Hessians  encamped.     By  that  church  on  the  right 
Stood  the  gaunt  Jersey  farmers.     And  here  ran  a  wall — 
You  may  dig  anywhere  and  you'll  turn  up  a  ball. 
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Nothing  more.     Grasses  spring,  waters  run,  flowers  blow, 
Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 

Nothing  more,  did  I  say  ?     Stay,  one  moment ;  you've  heard 

Of  Caldwell,  the  parson,  who  once  preached  the  Word 

Down  at  Springfield  ?    What  I  no .'    Come,  that's  bad  ;  why  he 

had 
All  the  Jerseys  aflame  I  and  they  gave  him  the  name 
Of  "  the  rebel  high  priest."    He  stuck  in  their  gorge. 
For  he  loved  the  Lord  God,  and  he  hated  King  George  I 

He  had  cause,  you  might  say !     When  the  Hessians  that  day 
Marched  up  with  Knyphausen,  they  stopped  on  their  way 
At  the  "  Farms,"  where  his  wife,  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 
Sat  alone  in  the  house.    How  it  happened,  none  knew 
But  God,  and  that  one  of  the  hireling  crew 
Who  fired  the  shot.    Enough  !  there  she  lay, 
And  Caldwell,  the  chaplain,  her  husband,  away  I 

Did  he  preach — did  he  pray?    Think  of  him,  as  you  stand 
By  the  old  church,  to-day ;  think  of  him,  and  that  band 
Of  militant  plowboys !     See  the  smoke  and  the  heat 
Of  that  reckless  advance — of  that  straggling  retreat ! 
Keep  the  ghost  of  that  wife,  foully  slain,  in  your  view — 
And  what  could  you,  what  should  you,  what  would  you  do } 

Why,  just  what  he  did  !     They  were  left  in  the  lurch 
For  the  want  of  more  wadding.     He  ran  to  the  church. 
Broke  the  door,  stripped  the  pews,  and  dashed  out  in  the  road 
With  his  arms  full  of  hymn-books,  and  threw  down  his  load 
At  their  feet !     Then,  above  all  the  shouting  and  shots, 
Rang  his  voice — "  Put  Watts  into  'em,  boys  I  give  'em  Watts  1 " 

And  they  did,     That  is  all.     Grasses  spring,  flowers  blow, 
Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 
You  may  dig  anywhere  and  turn  up  a  ball. 
But  not  always  a  hero  like  this — and  that's  all. 

Brei  Harte. 
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King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport, 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions  strove,  sat  looking  on  the  court ; 
The  nobles  fill'd  the  benches  round,  the  ladies  by  their  side, 
And  'mongst  them  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  he  hoped  to  make 

his  bride : 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws ; 

Th^  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went  with 

their  paws ; 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  rolled  one  on  another 
Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a  thund'rous  smother  ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whizzing  through  the  air; 
Said   Francis  then,  "Good  gentlemen,  we're   better   here  than 

there  I " 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king — a  beauteous,  lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips,  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always  seem'd 

the  same : 
She  thought,  "  The  Count,  my  lover,  is  as  brave  as  brave  can  be ; 
He  surely  would  do  desperate  things  to  show  his  love  of  me  ! 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on ;  the  chance  is  wondrous  fine ; 
I'll  drop  my  glove  to  prove  his  Icve  ;  great  glory  will  be  mine  !  " 

She  dropp'd  her  glove  to  prove  his  love  ;  then  looked  on  him  and 

smiled ; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild  ! 
The  leap  was  quick;  return  was  quick;  he  soon   regained  his 

place ; 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady's  face  I 
"  Well  done  I "  cried  Francis,  "  bravely  done ! "  and  he  rose  from 

where  he  sat  •- 
"  No  love,"  quoth  he,  "  but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that  I  " 

Leigh  Hunt. 
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O'er  Lucknow's  wall  bursts  war's  red  thunder  storm, 
Round  Lucknow's  wall  infuriate  demons  swarm ; 
Lucknow,  with  men  where  tender  women  share 
The  siege's  horrors,  battling  'gainst  despair ; 
Where  a  brave  few  'gainst  baffled  myriads  strive. 
Sworn  not  to  yield,  while  but  one  man  survive ! 
Fell  hunger  wastes  their  strength  ;  nearer,  each  day 
The  deadly  mine  works  its  insidious  way ; — 
On  all  sides  Death  stares  in  their  doomed  eyes. 
Still  each  with  each  in  patient  courage  vies : — 
A  few  hours  more  must  end  their  agonies  I 

A  Scottish  lassie,  sair  wi'  toil  oppressed, 
Wrapt  in  her  plaid,  sinks  down,  worn  out,  to  rest. 
And  says,  with  mind  half-crazed,  "  Pray  call  me  now, 
As  soon  as  Father  comes  home  from  the  plough." 
By  night  and  day,  with  rare,  unwearied  zeal, 
She's  cheered  the  soldiers,  brought  their  scanty  meal, 
Borne  orders  to  the  walls,  the  wounded  nursed, 
With  words  of  comfort  slaked  their  dying  thirst : — 
Now,  lies  she  hushed  amid  the  battle's  din, 
And  sleeps,  as  if  on  earth  there  were  no  sin  I 
In  dreams  she  wanders  o'er  her  native  hills, 
Lured  by  the  strain  that  Scotia's  children  thrills ; 
And,  as  the  much-loved  notes  all  faintly  rise. 
They  seem  an  angel-whisper  from  the  skies  1 
Sudden,  she  starts  from  sleep,  throws  up  her  arms, 
And  listens,  eager,  through  the  war's  alarms  \ 
What  new-born  transport  lights  her  sunken  eye. 
Flushing  her  pallid  cheek  with  ecstasy? 
Entranced  awhile  she  stands,  like  one  inspired, 
Then,  wild,  as  if  by  sudden  frenzy  fired, 

"  We're  saved !  "  she  cries  ;  "  we're  saved  I     It  is  nae  dream ; 
The  Highland  slogan  !  listen  to  its  scream !  " — 
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Then  to  the  batteries  with  swift  step  she  ran, 

And,  in  a  tone  that  thrills  ea.ch  drooping  man, 

"  Courage  I  "  she  cries,  "  Heav'n  sends  us  help  at  last. 

Hark  to  M'Gregor's  slogan  on  the  blast ! " 

The  soldiers  cease  their  fire  ;  all  hold  their  breath. 

Spell-bound  and  fixed,  a  pause  of  life  or  death  I 

Each  nerve  they  strain,  to  catch  the  promised  sound, — 

In  vain  I     The  red  artillery  thunders  round ; 

Naught  else !     Still  Jessie  cries  in  accents  clear — 

"  The  slogan's  ceased  ;  but,  hark  I  dinna  ye  hear 

The  Campbell's  pibroch  swell  upon  the  breeze  ? 

They're  coming !  hark  I  " — then,  falling  on  her  knees, 

"  We're  saved  !  "  she  cries,  "  we're  saved  !     Oh,  thanks  to  God ' " 

And,  fainting,  sijiks  upon  the  blood-stained  sod. 

'Tis  no  girl's  dream ;  for,  swelling  on  the  gale, 
M'Gregor's  pibroch  pours  its  piercing  wail ; 
That  shrill,  that  thrilling  sound,  half  threat,  half  woe. 
Speaks  life  to  us,  destruction  to  the  foe ; 
Loud  and  more  loud  it  grows,  till  strong  and  clear, 
"  Should  auld  acquaintance  "  rings  upon  the  ear : 
By  solemn  impulse  moved,  the  whole  host  there, 
Bowed  in  the  dust,  and  breathed  a  silent  prayer ; 
Poured  out  their  thanks  to  God  in  grateful  tears ; 
Then  sprang  to  arms,  and  rent  the  air  with  cheers ; 
The  loyal  English  cheer  "God  save  the  Queen," 
The  bagpipes  answered  with  "  For  auld  lang  syne  1 " 
The  Seventy-eighth  it  is !  the  gallant  band 
Brings  news  that  Havelock  is  close  at  hand, — 
"The  chief  that  never  failed  in  hour  of  need. 
Patient  and  sure,  faithful  in  word  and  deed  I 
With  glad  embraces,  saved  and  saviours  meet. 
Long  parted  comrades,  comrades  gayly  greet ; 
From  every  lip,  on  Jessie  blessings  pour, 
Sibyl  of  hope,  and  heroine  of  the  hour  I 

G.  Vandenhoff. 
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The  wine-month  shone  in  its  golden  prime-,  and  the 
red  grapes  clustering  hung ;  but  a  deeper  sound,  through 
the  Switzer's  clime,  than  the  vintage  music  rung ; — a 
sound,  through  vauhed  cave, — a  sound,  through  echoing 
glen,  like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rushing  wave — 'twas 
the  tread  of  steelgirt  men  !  And  a  trumpet,  pealing 
wild  and  far,  'mid  the  ancient  rocks  was  blown,  till  the 
Alps  replied  to  that  voice  of  war  with  a  thousand  of 
their  own.  And  through  the  forest  glooms  flashed  hel- 
mets to  the  day ;  and  the  winds  were  tossing  knightly 
plumes  like  pine  boughs  in  their  play.  In  Hash's  wilds 
there  was  gleaming  steel,  as  the  host  of  the  Austrian 
passed  ;  and  the  Schreckhorn's  rocks,  with  a  savage 
peal,  made  mirth  at  the  clarion's  blast.  Up  'midst  the 
Righi  snows  the  stormy  march  was  heard ;  with  the 
charger's  tramp,  whence  fire-sparks  rose,  and  the 
leader's  gathering  word. 

But  a  band — the  noblest  band  of  all — ^through  the 
rude  Morgarten  strait,  with  blazoned  streamers  and 
lances  tall,  moved  onwards  in  princely  state.  They 
came  with  heavy  chains  for  the  race  despised  so  long — 
but  amidst  his  Alp  domains,  the  herdsman's  arm  is 
strong !  The  sun  was  reddening  the  clouds  of  morn 
when  they  entered  the  rock  defile,  and  shrill  as  a  joy- 
ous hunter's  horn  their  bugles  rung  the  while  ,  but,  on 
the  misty  height,  where  the  mountain  people  stood, 
there  was  stillness,  as  of  night,  when  storms  at  distance 
brood.     There  was  stillness,  as  of  deep,  dead  night, 
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and  a  pause — ^but  not  of  fear — while  the  Switzers  gazed 
on  the  gathering  might  of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 
On  wound  these  columns  bright,  between  the  lake  and 
wood ;  but  they  looked  not  to  the  misty  height,  where 
the  mountain  people  stood.  The  pass  was  filled  with 
their  serried  power,  all  helmed  and  mail-arrayed ;  and 
their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunder-shower  in  the 
rustling  forest  shade.  There  were  prince  and  crested 
knight  hemmed  in  by  cliff  and  flood,  ....  when  a 
shout  arose  from  the  misty  height,  where  the  mountain 
people  stood !  And  the  mighty  rocks  come  bounding 
down,  their  startled  foes  among,  with  a  joyous  whirl 
from  the  summit  thrown — oh,  the  herdsman's  arm  is 
strong !  Like  hunters  of  the  deer,  they  stormed  the 
narrow  dell ;  and  first  in  the  shock,  with  Uri's  spear, 
was  the  arm  of  Willian  Tell !  Oh,  the  sun  in  Heaven 
fierce  havoc  viewed,  when  the  Austrian  turned  to  fly  ; 
and  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude,  had  a  fearful 
death  to  die !  And  the  leader  of  the  war  at  eve  un- 
helmed  was  seen,  with  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wilds 
afar,  and  a  pale  and  troubled  mien.  But  the  sons  of 
the  land  which  the  freeman  tills  went  back  from  the 
battle  toil,  to  their  cabin  homes,  'mid  the  deep  green 
hills,  all  burthened  with  royal  spoil.  There  were  songs 
and  festal  fires  on  the  soaring  Alps  that  night,  when 
children  sprang  to  meet  their  sires,  from  the  wild  Mor- 
garten  fight  1 — Mrs.  ffemans. 
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On  the  sea  and  at  the  Hogue,  sixteen  hundred  ninety-two, 

Did  the  English  fight  the  French — woe  to  France  ! 
And,  the  thirty-first  of  May,  helter-skelter  through  the  blue, 
Like  a  crowd  of  frightened  porpoises  a  shoal  of  sharks  pursue, 
Came  crowding  ship  on  ship  to  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee, 
With  the  English  fleet  in  view. 
'Twas  the  squadron  that  escaped,  with  the  victor  in  full  chase, 
First  and  foremost  of  the  drove,  in  his  great  ship,  Damfreville, 
Close  on  him  fled,  great  and  small. 
Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all ; 
And  they  signaled  to  the  place, 
"  Help  the  winners  of  a  race  ! 
Get  us  guidance,  give  us  harbor,  take  us  quick — or,  quicker 
still. 

Here's  the  English  can  and  will !  " 
Then  the  pilots  of  the  place  put  out  brisk  and  leaped  on  board ; 
"  Why,  what  hope  or  chance  have  ships  like  these  to  pass  ? " 
laughed  they ; 
"  Rocks  to  starboard,  rocks  to  port,  all  the  passage  scarred  and 

scored. 
Shall  the  '  Formidable  '  here,  with  her  twelve  and  eighty  guns, 

Think  to  make  the  river-mouth  by  the  single  narrow  way. 
Trust  to  enter  where  'tis  ticklish  for  a  craft  of  twenty  tons. 
And  with  flow  at  fall  beside  ? 
Now  'tis  slackest  ebb  of  tide. 
Reach  the  mooring  I     Rather  say, 
While  rock  stands  or  water  runs. 
Not  a  ship  will  leave  the  bay !  " 
Then  was  called  a  council  straight ; 
Brief  and  bitter  the  debate ; 
■'  Here's  the  English  at  our  heels ;  would  you  have  them  take  in 

tow 
All  that's  left  us  of  the  fleet,  linked  together  stern  and  bow, 
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For  a  prize  to  Plymouth  sound  ? — 
Better  run  the  ships  aground  ! " 

(Ended  Damfreville  his  speech), 
"  Not  a  minute  more  to  wait  I 
Let  the  captains  all  and  each 
Shove  ashore,  then  blow  up,  burn  the  vessels  on  the  beach  I 
PVance  must  undergo  her  fate. 
Give  the  word  !  " — But  no  such  word 
:    Was  ever  spoke  or  heard ; 
For  up  stood,  for  out  stepped,  for  in  struck  amid  all  these — 
A  captain?    A  lieutenant?    A  mate — first,  second,  third  ? 
No  such  man  of  mark,  and  meet 
With  his  betters  to  compete  1 
But  a  simple  Breton  sailor  pressed  by  Tourville  for  the  fleet — 

A  poor  coasting  pilot  he,  Herve  Rial  the  Croisickese. 
And  "What  mockery  or  malice  have  we  here?"  cries  Herv^ 
Riel  ; 
"  Are  you  mad,  you  Malouins  ?    Are  you  cowards,  fools  or 
rogues  ? 
Talk  to  me  of  rocks  and  shoals,  me  who  took  the  soundings,  tell 
On  my  fingers  every  bank,  every  shallow,  every  swell, 

'Twixt  the  offing  here  and  Greve,  where  the  river  disembogues  ; 
Are  you  bought  by  English  gold  ?     Is  it  love  the  lying's  for  ? 
Morn  and  eve,  night  and  day. 
Have  I  piloted  your  bay. 
Entered  free  and  anchored  fast  at  the  foot  of  Solidor. 
Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ?    That  were  worse  than  fifty 

Hogues  1 
Sirs,  they  know  I  speak  the  truth  I  Sirs,  believe  me,  there's  a 
way  I 

Only  let  me  lead  the  line. 
Have  the  biggest  ship  to  steer, 
Get  this  '  Formidable  '  clear, 
Make  the  others  follow  mine. 
And  I  lead  them  most  and  least  by  a  passage  I  know  well, 
Right  to  Solidor,  past  Grive, 

And  there  lay  them  safe  and  sound ; 
And  if  one  ship  misbehave — 
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Keel  so  much  as  grate  the  ground — 
"Why,  I've  nothing  but  my  life ;  here's  my  head  I "  cries  Hervd 
Rial. 

Not  a  minute  more  to  wait ! 
"  Steer  us  in,  then,  small  and  great  I 
Take  the  helm,  lead  the  line,  save  the  squadron  I  "  cried  its  chief, 
"  Captains,  give  the  sailor  place ! 

He  is  admiral,  in  brief." 
Still  the  north  wind,  by  God's  grace ; 
See  the  noble  fellow's  face 
As  the  big  ship,  with  a  bound, 
Clears  the  entry  like  a  hound. 
Keeps  the  passage  as  its  inch  of  way  were  the  wide  sea's  pro- 
found I 

See,  safe  through  shoal  and  rock. 
How  they  follow  in  a  flock  I 
Not  a  ship  that  misbehaves,  not  a  keel  that  grates  the  ground, 
Not  a  spar  that  comes  to  grief  I 
The  peril,  see,  is  past. 
All  are  harbored  to  the  last, 
And  just  as  Herve  Riel  hollas  "  Anchor  I  " — sure  as  fate, 
Up  the  English  come,  too  late. 
So  the  storm  subsides  to  calm ; 
They  see  the  green  trees  wave 
On  the  heights  o'erlooking  Greve  ; 
Hearts  that  bled  are  stanched  with  balm. 
"  Just  our  rapture  to  enhance, 

Let  the  English  rake  the  bay. 
Gnash  their  teeth  and  glare  askance 
As  they  cannonade  away  I 
'Neath  rampired  Solidor  pleasant  riding  on  the  Ranee  I " 
Now  hope  succeeds  despair  on  each  captain's  countenance  I 
Out  burst  all  with  one  accord, 
"  This  is  Paradise  for  hell ! 
Let  France,  let  France's  king, 
Thank  the  man  that  did  the  thing  I  " 
What  a  shout,  and  all  one  word, 
"  Herve  Riel  1 " 
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As  he  stepped  in  front  once  more, 
Not  a  symptom  of  surprise 
In  the  frank  blue  Breton  eyes — 
Just  the  same  man  as  before. 
Then  said  Damfreville,  "  My  friend, 
I  must  speak  out  at  the  end, 

Though  I  find  the  speaking  hard ; 
Praise  is  deeper  than  the  lips. 
You  have  saved  the  king  his  ships. 

You  must  name  your  own  reward. 
Faith,  our  sun  was  near  eclipse  I 
Demand  whate'er  you  will, 
France  remains  your  debtor  still. 
Ask  to  heart's  content,  and  have !  or  my  name's  not  Damfreville." 
Then  a  beam  of  fun  outbroke 
On  the  bearded  mouth  that  spoke, 
As  the  honest  heart  laughed  through 
Those  frank  eyes  of  Breton  blue  : 
"  Since  I  needs  must  say  my  say, 
Since  on  board  the  duty's  done, 
And  from  Malo  Roads  to  Croisic  Point,  what  is  it  but  a  run  ? — 
Since  'tis  ask  and  have,  I  may — 

Since  the  others  go  ashore — 
Come  I     A  good  whole  holiday ! 
Leave  to  go  and  see  my  wife,  whom  I  call  the  Belle  Aurore !  " 

That  he  asked,  and  that  he  got — nothing  more. 
Name  and  deed  alike  are  lost ; 
Not  a  pillar  nor  a  post 
In  his  Croisic  keeps  alive  the  feat  as  it  befell : 
Not  a  head  in  white  and  black 
On  a  single  fishing-smack, 
In  memory  of  the  man  but  for  whom  had  gone  to  wrack 

All  that  France  saved  from  the  fight  whence  England  bore  the 
bell. 

Go  to  Paris  ;  rank  on  rank 

Search  the  heroes  flung  pell-mell  - 
On  the  Louvre,  face  and  flank ; 
You  shall  look  long  enough  ere  you  come  to  Herve  Riel. 
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So,  for  better  and  for  worse,  ' 
Herve  Rial,  accept  my  verse  ! 
In  my  verse,  Herve  Riel,  do  thou  once  more 
Save  the  squadron,  honor  France,  love  thy  wife,  the  Belle  Aurore  I 

Robert  frowning. 
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Come  hither,  Evan  Cameron,  come,  stand  beside  my  knee — 

I  hear  the  river  roaring  down  towards  the  wintry  sea. 

There's  shouting  on  the   mountain-side,  there's  war  within  the 
blast; 

Old  faces  look  upon  me,  old  forms  go  trooping  past. 

I  hear  the  pibroch  wailing  amidst  the  din  of  fight,. 

And  my  dim  spirit  wakes  again  upon  the  verge  of  night. 

'Twas  I  that  led  the  Highland  host  through  wild  Lochaber's 
snows. 

What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down  to  battle  with  Montrose. 

I've  told  thee  how  the    Southrons  fell  beneath  the  broad  clay- 
more. 

And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan  by  Inverlochy's  shore. 

I've  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee,  and  tamed  the  Lindsay's 
pride  ; 

But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet  how  the  great  Marquis  died. 
A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes ;  oh,  deed  of  deathless  shame  I 

I  charge  thee,  boy,  if  e'er  thou  meet  with  one  of  Assynt's  name — 

Be  it  upon  the  mountain's  side,  or  yet  within  the  glen, 

Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone,  or  backed  by  armed  men — 

Face  him,  as  thou  wouldst  face  the  man  who  wrong'd  thy  sire's 
renown ; 

Remember  of  what  blood  thou  art,  and  strike  the  caitiff  down  I 
They  brought  him  to  the  Watergate,  hard  bound  with  hempen 
span. 

As  though  they  held  a  Hon  there,  and  not  a  'fenceless  map. 
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They  set  him  high  upon  a  cart — the  hangman  rode  below — 
They  drew  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  bared  his  noble  brow. 
Then,  as  a  hound  is  slipp'd  from  leash,  they  cheer'd  the  common 

throng. 
And  blew  the  note  with  yell  and  shout,  and  bade  him  pass  along. 
It  would  have  made  a  brave  man's  heart  grow  sad  and  sick 

that  day. 
To  watch  the  keen  malignant  eyes  bent  down  on  that  array  .... 
But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan,  he  looked  so  great  and 

high, 
So  noble  was  his  manly  front,  so  calm  his  steadfast  eye, 
The  rabble  rout  forbore  to  shout,  and  each  man  held  his  breath. 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul  was  face  to  face  with  death. 

But  onward — always  onward,  in  silence  and  in  gloom, 
The  dreary  pageant  labored,  till  it  reached  the  house  of  doom. 
Then,  as  the  Graeme  looked  upwards,  he  saw  the  ugly  smile 
Of  him  who  sold  his  King  for  gold — the  master-fiend,  Argyle  ! 
And  a  Saxon  soldier  cried  aloud,  "  Back,  coward,  from  thy  place ! 
For  seven  long  years  thou  hast  not  dared  to  look  him  in  the  face." 

Had  I  been  there,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  fifty  Camerons  by. 
That  day  through  high  Dunedin's  streets  had  peal'd  the  slogan- 
cry; 
Not  ^11  their  troops  of  trampling  horse,  nor  might  of  mailed  men. 
Not  all  the  rebels  in  the  South  had  borne  us  backwards  then ! 
Once  more  his  foot  on  Highland  heath  had  trod  as  free  as  air, 
Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  my  name,  been  laid  around  him  there ! 

It  might  not  be.    They  placed  him  next  within  the  solemn  hall. 
Where  once  the  Scottish  kings  were  throned  amidst  their  nobles 

all. 
With  savage  glee  came  Warristoun  to  read  the  murderous  doom  ; 
And  then  uprose  the  great  Montrose  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"  Now,  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight,  and  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  the  bright  Saint  Andrew's  cross  that  waves  above  us 

there, 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field  a  wreath  of  such  renown. 
Nor  dared  I  hope  on  my  dying  day  to  win  the  martyr's  crown ! 
There  is  a  chamber  far  away,  where  sleep  the  good  and  brave. 
But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  for  me,  than  by  my  father's 

grave ; 
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For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might,  this  hand  hath  always 
striven. 

And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness   still,  in  the  eye  of  earth  and 
heaven. 

Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower — give  every  town  a  limb — 

And  God,  who  made,  shall  gather  them  ;  I  go  from  you  to  Him  !" 
Ah,  boy  !  that  ghastly  gibbet !  how  dismal  'tis  to  see 

The  great,  tall,  spectral  skeleton,  the  ladder  and  the  tree  ! 

Hark,  hark  I  it  is  the  clash  of  arms — the  bells  begin  to  toll — 

"  He  is  coming  !  he  is  coming  I  God's  mercy  on  his  soul !" 

There  was  color  in  his  visage,  though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan. 

And  they  marvell'd  as  they  saw  him  pass,  that  great  and  goodly 
man! 
He  mounted  up  the  scaffold,  and  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd  I 

But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people,  so  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 

But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens,  and  they  were  clear  and  blue. 

And  in  the  liquid  ether  the  eye  of  God  shone  through ! 

Yet  a  black  and  murky  battlement  lay  resting  on  the  hill. 

As  though  the  thunder  slept  within — all  else  was  calm  and  still. 
The  grim  Geneva  ministers  with  anxious  scowl  drew  near, 

As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock  around  the  dying  deer. 

He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign,  but  alone  he  bent  the 
knee; 

And  veil'd  his  face  for  Christ's  dear  grace,  beneath  the  gallows- 
tree. 

Then  radiant  and  serene  he  rose,  and  cast  his  cloak  away ; 

For  he  had  ta'en  his  latest  look  of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 
A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him,  like  a  glory  round  the  shriven, 

And  he  climb'd  the  lofty  ladder,  as  it  were  the  path  to  heaven. 

Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud,  and  a  stunning  thunder 
roll  ; 

And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft,  for  fear  was  on  every  soul. 

There  was  another  heavy  sound,  a  hush,  and  then  a  groan ; 

And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky — the  work  of  death  was  done 

Aytoun. 
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From  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mounted  on  Kyrat  strong  and  fleet, 
His  chestnut  steed  with  four  white  feet, 

Roushan  Beg,  called  Kurroglou, 
Son  of  the  road  and  bandit  chief, 
Seeking  refuge  and  relief. 

Up  the  mountain  pathway  flew. 

Such  was  Kyrat's  matchless  speed 
Never  yet  could  any  steed 

Reach  the  dust-cloud  in  his  course ; 
More  than  maiden,  more  than  wife, 
More  than  gold  and  next  to  life, 

Roushan  the  Robber  loved  his  horse. 

In  the  land  that  lies  beyond 
Erizoom  and  Trebizond, 

Garden-girt,  his  fortress  stood ; 
Plundered  khan,  or  caravan 
Journeying  north  from  Koordistan, 

Gave  him  wealth  and  wine  and  food. 

Seven  hundred  and  fourscore 
Men-at-arms  his  livery  wore, 

Did  his  bidding  night  and  day ; 
Now  through  regions  all  unknown 
He  was  wandering,  lost,  alone. 

Seeking,  without  guide,  his  way. 

Suddenly  the  pathway  ends. 
Sheer  the  precipice  descends, 

Loud  the  torrent  roars  unseen; 
Thirty  feet  from  side  to  side 
Yawns  the  chasm  ;  on  air  must  ride 

He  who  crosses  this  ravine. 
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Following  close  in  his  pursuit. 
At  the  precipice's  foot, 

Reyhan  the  Arab  of  Orfah 
Halted  with  his  hundred  men. 
Shouting  upward  from  the  glen, 
"  La  il  Allah  !     Allah-la !  " 

Gently  Roushan  Beg  caressed 
Kyrat's  forehead,  neck,  and  breast ; 

Kissed  him  upon  both  his  eyes ; 
Sang  to  hira  in  his  wild  way. 
As  upon  the  topmost  spray 

Sings  a  bird  before  it  flies. 

"  Oh,  my  Kyrat,  oh,  my  steed. 
Round  and  slender  as  a  reed. 

Carry  me  this  danger  through  I 
Satin  housings  shall  be  thine, 
Shoes  of  gold,  oh,  Kyrat  mine  ! 
Oh,  thou  soul  of  Kurroglou  ! 

"  Soft  thy  skin  ats  silken  skein. 
Soft  as  woman's  hair  thy  mane, 

Tender  are  thine  eyes  and  true 
All  thy  hoofs  like  ivory  shine, 
Polished  bright.    Oh,  life  of  mine, 

Leap  and  rescue  Kurroglou  !  " 

Kyrat  then,  the  strong  and  fleet, 
Drew  together  his  four  white  feet. 

Paused  a  moment  on  the  verge, 
Measured  with  his  eye  the  space, 
And  into  the  air's  embrace 

Leaped,  as  leaps  the  ocean  surge. 

As  the  surge  o'er  silt  and  sand 
Bears  a  swimmer  safe  to  land, 

Kyrat  safe  his  rider  bore  ; 
Rattling  down  the  deep  abyss. 
Fragments  of  the  precipice 

Rolled"  like  pebbles  on  a  shore. 
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Roushan's  tasselled  cap  of  red 
Trembled  not  upon  his  head  ; 

Careless  sat  he  and  upright ; 
Neither  hand  nor  bridle  shook, 
Nor  his  head  he  turned  to  look, 

As  he  galloped  out  of  sight. 

Flash  of  harness  in  the  air. 
Seen  a  moment,  like  the  glare 

Of  a  sword  drawn  from  its  sheath  I 
Thus  the  phantom  horseman  passed ; 
And  the  shadow  that  he  cast 

Leaped  the  cataract  underneath. 

Reyhan  the  Aral^  held  his  breath 
While  this  vision  of  life  and  death 

Passed  above  him.     "  Allah-hu  I " 
Cried  he  ;  "  in  all  Koordistan 
Breathes  there  not  so  brave  a  man 

As  this  robber  Kurroglou !  " 

Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
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Didn't  know  Flynn — 
Flynn  of  Virginia, 
Long  as  he's  been  'yar  ? 
Look  'ee  here,  stranger, 

Whar  hev  you  been  ? 

Here  in  this  tunnel 
He  was  my  pardner. 

That  same  Tom  Flynn, — 
Working  together, 
In  wind  and  weather. 

Day  out  and  in. 
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Didn't  know  Flynn ! 
Well,  that  is  queer  j 

Why,  it's  a  sin 

To  think  of  Tom  Flynn,— 
Tom  with  his  cheer, 
Tom  without  fear, — 
Stranger,  look  'yar  I 

Thar  in  the  drift. 
Back  to  the  wall, 

He  held  the  timbers 
Ready  to  fall ; 

Then  in  the  darkness 
I  heard  him  call : 

"  Run  for  your  life,  Jake  1 

Run  for  your  wife's  sake  I 
Don't  wait  for  me." 

And  that  was  all 
Heard  in  the  din, 
Heard  of  Tom  Flynn,— 
Flynn  of  Virginia. 

That's  all  about 
Flynn  of  Virginia. 

That  lets  me  out. 
Here  in  the  damp, — 

Out  of  the  sun, — 
That  'ar  derned  lamp 

Makes  my  eyes  run. 

Well,  there, — I'm  done ! 

But,  sir,  when  you'll 

Hear  the  next  fool 
Asking  of  Flynn, — 

Flynn  of  Virginia, — 
Just  you  chip  in. 
Say  you  knew  Flynn  ; 

Say  that  you've  been  'yar. 


Brei  Harte. 
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SUPPORTING  THE  GUNS. 

ONE    OF   THE   HORRORS   OF  WAR  VIVIDLY  DESCRIBED. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  battery  take  position  ? 

It  hasn't  the  thrill  of  a  cavalry  charge,  nor  the  grim- 
ness  of  a  line  of  bayonets  moving  slowly  and  determin- 
edly on,  but  there  is  a  peculiar  excitement  about  it  that 
makes  old  veterans  rise  in  the  saddle  and  cheer. 

We  have  been  fighting  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
Every  cartridge-box  has  been  emptied  once  and  more, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  brigade  has  melted  away  in  dead  and 
wounded  and  missing.  Not  a  cheer  is  heard  in  the 
whole  brigade.  We  know  that  we  are  being  driven 
foot  by  foot,  and  that  when  we  break  back  once  more 
the  line  will  go  to  pieces  and  the  enemy  will  pour 
through  the  gap. 

Here  comes  help ! 

Down  the  crowded  highway  gallops  a  battery,  with- 
drawn from  some  other  position  to  save  ours.  The  field 
fence  is  scattered  while  you  could  count  thirty,  and  the 
guns  rush  for  the  hill  behind  us.  Six  horses  to  a  piece 
— three  riders  to  each  gun.  Over  dry  ditches  where  a 
farmer  would  not  drive  a  wagon  ;  through  clumps  of 
bushes,  over  logs  a  foot  thick,  every  horse  on  the  gallop, 
every  rider  lashing  his  team  and  yelling — the  sight  be- 
hind us  makes  us  forget  the  foe  in  front.  The  guns 
jump  two  feet  high  as  the  heavy  wheels  strike  rock  or 
log,  but  not  a  horse  slackens  his  pace,  not  a  cannoneer 
loses  his  seat.    Six  guns,  six  caissons,  sixty  horses, 
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eighty  men  race  for  the  brow  of  the  hill  as  if  he  who 
reached  it  first  was  to  be  knighted. 

A  moment  ago  the  battery  was  a  confused  mob.  We 
look  again  and  the  six  guns  are  in  position,  fhe  detached 
horses  hurrying  away,  the  ammunition-chests  open,  and 
along  our  line  runs  the  command :  "  Give  them  one 
more  volley  and  fall  back  to  support  the  guns!  "  We 
have  scarcely  obeyed  when  boom  !  boon; !  boom !  opens 
the  battery,  and  jets  of  fire  jump  down  and  scorch  thie 
green  trees  under  which  we  fought  and  despaired. 

The  shattered  old  brigade  has  a  chance  to  breathe 
for  the  first  time  in  three  hours  as  we  form  a  line  of 
battle  behind  the  guns  and  lie  down.  What  grim,  cool 
fellows  these  cannoneers  are.  Every  man  is  a  perfect 
machine.  Bullets  plash  dust  in  their  faces,  but  they  do 
not  wince.  Bullets  sing  over  and  around  them,  but  they 
do  not  dodge.  There  goes  one  to  the  earth,  shot 
through  the  head  as  he  sponged  his  gun.  The  machin- 
ery loses  just  one  beat — misses  just  one  cog  in  the 
wheel,  and  then  works  away  again  as  before. 

Every  gun  is  using  short-fuse  shell.  The  ground 
shakes  and  trembles — the  roar  shuts  out  all  sounds 
from  a  battle-line  three  miles  long,  and  the  shells  go 
shrieking  into  the  swamp  to  cut  trees  short  off — to  mow 
great  gaps  in  the  bushes — to  hunt  out  and  shatter  and 
mangle  men  until  their  corpses  cannot  be  recognized  as 
human.  You  would  think  a  tornado  was  howling 
through  the  forest,  followed  by  billows  of  fire,  and  yet 
men  live  through  it — aye  !  press  forward  to  capture  the 
battery  !  We  can  hear  their  shouts  as  they  form  for 
the  rush. 

Now  the  shells  are  changed  for  grape  and  canister, 
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and  the  guns  are  served  so  fast  that  all  reports  blend 
into  one  mighty  roar.  The  shriek  of  a  shell  is  the  wick- 
edest sound  in  war,  but  nothing  makes  the  flesh  crawl 
like  the  demoniac  singing,  purring,  whistling  grape-shot 
and  the  serpent-like  hiss  of  canister.  Men's  legs  and 
arms  are  not  shot  through,  but  torn  off.  Heads  are 
torn  from  bodies  and  bodies  cut  in  two.  A  round  shot 
or  shell  takes  two  men  out  of  the  ranks  as  it  crashes 
through.  Grape  and  canister  mow  a  swath  and  pile  the 
dead  on  top  each  other. 

Through  the  smoke  we  see  a  swarm  of  men.  It  is 
not  a  battle  line,  but  a  mob  of  men  desperate  enough 
to  bathe  their  bayonets  in  the  flame  of  the  guns.  The 
guns  leap  from  the  ground,  almost  as  they  are  depressed 
on  the  foe,  and  shrieks  and  screams  and  shouts  blend 
into  one  awful  and  steady  cry.  Twenty  men  out  of  the 
battery  are  down,  and  the  firing  is  interrupted.  The 
foe  accepts  it  as  a  sign  of  wavering,  and  come  rushing 
on.  They  are  not  ten  feet  away  when  the  guns  give 
them  a  last  shot.  That  discharge  picks  living  men  off 
their  feet  and  throws  them  into  the  swamp,  a  blackened, 
bloody  mass. 

Up  now,  as  the  enemy  are  among  the  guns  !  There 
is  a  silence  of  ten  seconds,  and  then  the  flash  and  roar 
of  more  than  3000  muskets,  and  a  rush  forward  with 
bayonets.  For  what  ?  Neither  on  the  right,  nor  left, 
nor  in  front  of  us  is  a  living  foe  !  There  are  corpses 
around  us  which  have  been  struck  by  three,  four  and 
even  six  bullets,  and  nowhere  on  this  acre  of  ground  is 
a  wounded  man  !  The  wheels  of  the  guns  cannot  move 
until  the  blockade  of  dead  is  removed.  Men  cannot 
pass  from  caisson  to  gun  without  climbing  over  winrows 
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of  dead.     Every  gun  and  wheel  is  smeared  with  blood 
— every  foot  of  grass  has  its  horrible  stain. 

Historians  write  of  the  glory  of  war.  Burial  parties 
saw  murder  where  historians  saw  glory. — Detroit  Free 
Press. 
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A  TALE    OF    THE  CtOLD-SEEKERS. 

"  There's  some  think  Injins  pison.  ..."  [It  was  Parson  Pete 

that  spoke, 
As  we  sat  there,  m  the  camp-fire  glare,  like  shadows  among  the 

smoke. 
'Twas  the  dead  of  night,  and  in  the  light  our  faces  shone  bright 

red, 
jVnd  the  wind  all  round  made  a  screeching  sound  and  the  pines 

roared  overhead. 
Aye,  Parson  Pete  was  talking :  we  called  him  Parson  Pete, 
For  you  must  learn  he'd  a  talking  turn,  and  handled  things  so 

neat : 
He'd  a  preaching  style,  and  a  winning  smile,  and  when  all  talk 

was  spent. 
Six-shooter  had  he,  and  a  sharp  bowie,  to  point  his  argument. 

Some  one  had  spoke  of  the  Injin  folk,  and  we  had  a  guess,  you 

bet, 
They  might  be  creeping,  while  we  were  sleeping,  to  catch  us  in 

the  net ; 
And  the  half  asleep  were  snoring  deep,  while  the  others  vigil 

kept. 
But  devil  a  one  let  go  his  gun,  whether  he  woke  or  slept.] 

"  There's  some  think  Injins  pison,  and  others  fancy  'em  scum. 
And  most  would  slay  them  out  of  the  way,  clean  into  Kingdom 
Come  i 
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But  don't  you  go  and  make  mistakes,  like  many  dern'd  fools  I've 

known, 
For  dirt  is  dirt,  and  snakes  is  snakes,  but  an  Injin's  flesh  and 

bone." 

"We  were  seeking  gold  in  the  Texan  hold,  and  we'd  had  a  blaze  of 

luck, 
More  rich  and  rare  the  stuff  ran  there  at  every  foot  we  struck  ; 
Like  men  gone  wild  we  toiled  and  toiled,  and  never  seemed  to 

tire. 
The  hot  sun  glared,  and  our  faces  flared,  with  the  greed  o'  gain, 

like  fire. 

I  was  Captain  then  of  the  mining  men,  and  I  had  a  precious  life. 

For  a  wilder  set  I  never  met  at  derringer  and  at  knife ; 

Nigh  every  day  there  was  some  new  fray,  and  a  shot  in  some  one's 

brain, 
And  the  cussedest  sheep  in  all  the  heap  was  an  Imp  of  Sin  from 

Maine — 

Phil  Blood.     Well,  he  was  six  foot  three,  with  a  squint  to  make 

you  skeer'd, 
His  face  all  scabb'd,  and  twisted  and  stabb'd,  with  carroty  hair 

and  beard, 
Sour  as  the  drink  in  Bitter  Chink,  sharp  as  a  grizzly's  squeal, 
Limp  in  one  leg,  for  a  leaden  egg  had  nick'd  him  in  the  heel. 

He  was  the  primest  workman  there ! — 'twas  a.  sight  to  see  him 

toil! 
To  the  waist  all  bare,  all  devil  and  dare,  the  sweat  on  his  cheeks 

like  oil ; 
With  pickaxe  and  spade  in  sun  and  shade  he  labor'd  like  darna- 

tion. 
But  when  his  spell  was  over — well  1  he  liked  recreation. 

And  being  a  crusty  kind  of  cuss,  the  only  sport  he  had 
When  work  was  over  seemed  to  us  a  bit  too  rough  and  bad: 
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For  to  put  some  lead  in  a  fellow's  head  was  the  greatest  fun  in 

life, 
And  the  only  joke  he  liked  to  poke  was  the  point  of  his  precious 

knife. 

But  game  to  the  bone  was  Phil,  I'll  own,  and  he  always  fought 

most  fair, 
With  as  good  a  will  to  be  killed  as  kill,  true  grit  as  any  there: 
Of  honor,  too,  like  me  or  you,  he'd  a  scent,  though  not  so  keen. 
Would  rather  be  riddled  thro'  and  thro',  than  do  what  he  thought 

mean. 

But  his  eddication,  to  his  ruination,  had  not  been  over-nice. 
And  his  stupid  skull  was  choking  full  of  vulgar  prejudice ; 
For  a  white  man  he  was  an  ekal,  free  to  be  fought  in  open  fray. 
But  an  Injin  a  snake  (make  no  mistake)  to  scotch  in  any  way. 

"  A  sarpent's  hide  has  pison  inside,  and  an  Injin  heart's  as  bad-^ 
He'll  seem  your  friend  for  to  gain  his  end,  but  they  hate  the  white 

like  mad ; 
Worse  than  the  least  of  bird  or  beast,  never  at  peace  till  dead. 
A  spotted  snake,  and  no  mistake !  "  that's  what  he  always  said, 

Well,  we'd  jest  struck  our  bit  of  luck,  and  were  wild  as  raving 

men. 
When  who  should  stray  to  camp  one  day,  but  Black  Panther,  the 

Cheyenne ; 
Drest  like  a  Christian,  all  a-grin,  the  old  one  joins  our  band. 
And  tho'  the  rest  look'd  black  as  sin,  he  shakes  me  by  the  hand. 

Now  the  poor  old  cuss  had  been  known  to  us,  and  I  knew  that 

he  was  true — 
I'd  have  trusted  him  with  life  and  limb  as  soon  as  I'd  trust  j/c«; 
For  tho'  his  wit  was  gone  a  bit,  and  he  drank  like  any  fish. 
His  heart  was  kind,  he  was  well  inclined  as  even  a  white  could 

wish. 

Food  had  got  low,  for  we  didn't  know  the  run  of  the  hunting- 
ground. 

And  our  hunters  were  sick,  when,  just  in  the  nick,  the  friend  in 
need  was  found ; 
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For  he  knew  the  place  like  his  mother's  face  (or  better,  a  heap, 
you'd  say, 

Since  she  was  a  squaw  of  the  roaming  race,  and  himself  a  cast- 
away). 

Well,  I  took  the  Panther  into  camp,  and  the  critter  was  well  con- 
tent, 

And  oft  with  him,  on  the  hunting  tramp,  next  day  our  party  went ; 

And  I  reckon  that  day  and  the  next  we  didn't  hunger  for  food, 

And  only  one  in  the  camp  look'd  vext — that  Imp  of  Sin — Phil 
Blood. 

Nothing  would  please  his  contrairy  idees!  an  Injin  made  him 

boil! 
But  he  said  nought,  and  his  scowling  wrought  from  morn  till 

night  at  his  toil. 
And  I  knew  his'skin  was  hatching  sin,  and  I  kept  the  Panther 

apart, 
For  .the  Injin  he  was  too  weak  to  see  the  depths  of  a  white  man's 

heart! 

One  noon-day  when  myself  and  the  men  were  resting  by  the  creek, 
The  red  sun  blazed,  and  we  lay  half  dazed,  too  tired  to  stir  or 

speak  i 
'Neath  the  alder  trees  we  stretched  at  ease,  and  we  couldn't  see 

the  sky, 
For  the  lian-flowers  in  bright  blue   showers  hung  through  the 

branches  high. 

It  was  like  the  gleam  of  a  fairy-dream,  and  I  felt  like  earth's  first 

Man, 
In  an  Eden  bower  with  the  yellow  flower  of  a  cactus  for  a  fan ; 
Oranges,  peaches,  grapes  and  figs  cluster'd,  ripen'd  and  fell. 
And  the  cedar  scent  was  pleasant,  blent  with  the  soothing  'cacia 

smell. 

The  squirrels  red  ran  overhead,  and  I  saw  the  lizards  creep, 
And  the  woodpecker  bright  with  the  chest  so  white  tapt  like  a 
sound  in  sleep ; 
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I  lay  and  dozed  with  eyes  half  closed,  and  felt  like  a  three-year 

child, 
And,  a  plantain  blade  on  his  brow  for  a  shade,  even  Phil  Blood 

look'd  mild. 

Well,  back  jest  then  came  our  hunting  men,  with  the  Panther  at 
their  head. 

Full  of  his  fun  was  every  one,  and  the  Panther's  eyes  were  red, 

And  he  skipt  about  with  grin  and  shout,  for  he'd  had  a  drop  that 
day. 

And  he  twisted  and  twirled,  and  squeal'd  and  skirl'd,  in  the  fool- 
ish Injin  way. 

To  the  waist  all  bare  Phil  Blood  lay  there,  with  only  his  knife  in 

his  belt, 
And  I  saw  his  bloodshot  eye-balls  flare,  and  I  knew  how  fierce  he 

felt, 
When  the  Injin  dances  with  grinning  glances  around  him  as  he 

lies. 
With  his  painted  skin  and  his  monkey  grin — and  leers  into  his  eyes. 

Then  before  I  knew  what  I  should  do  Phil  Blood  was  on  his 
feet. 

And  the  Injin  could  trace  the  hate  in  his  face,  and  his  heart  be- 
gan to  beat. 

And  "  Get  out  o'  the  way,"  he  heard  them  say,  "  for  he  means  to 
hev  your  life  I  " 

But  before  he  could  fly  at  the  warning  cry,  he  saw  the  flash  of 
the  knife. 

"  Run,  Panther,  run  I "  cried  every  one,  and  the  Panther  took 

the  track. 
With  a  wicked  glare,  like  a  wounded  bear,  Phil  Blood  sprang  at 

his  back. 
Up  the  side  so  steep  of  the  canon  deep  the  poor  old  critter  sped, 
And  after  him  ran  the  devil's  limb  till  they  faded  overhead. 

Now  the  spot  of  ground  where  our  luck  was  found  was  a  queer- 

ish  place,  you'll  mark, 
Jest  under  the  jags  of  the  mountain  crags  and  the  precipices  dark, 
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And  the  water  drove  from  a  fall  above,' and  roared  both  day  and 

night, 
And  those  that  waded  beneath  were  shaded  by  crags  to  left  and 

right. 

Far  up  on  high,  close  to  the  sky,  the  two  crags  leant  together, 
Leaving  a  gap  like  an  open  trap,  with  a  gleam  of  golden  weather. 
And  now  and  then  when  at  work  the  men  lookt  up  they  caught 

the  bounds 
Of  the  deer  that  leap  from  steep  to  steep,  and  they  seemed  the 

size  o'  hounds. 

A  pathway  led  from  the  deck's  dark  bed  up  to  the  crags  on  high. 
And  up  that  path  the  Injin  fled,  fast  as  a  man  could  fly. 
Some  shots  were  fired,  for  I  desired  to  keep  the  white  cuss  back  ; 
But  I  missed  my  man,  and  away  he  ran  on  the  flying  Injin's  track. 

Now  all  below  is  thick,  you  know,  with  'cacia,  alder  and  pine, 
And  the  bright  shrubs  deck  the  side  of  the  beck,  and  the  lian- 

flowers  so  fine. 
For  the  forests  creeps  all  under  the  steeps,  and  feathers  the  feet 

of  the  crags 
With  boughs  so  thick  that  your  path  you  pick,  like  a  steamer 

among  the  snags. 

But  right  above  you,  the  crags.  Lord  love  you  I  are  bare  as  this 

here  hand, 
And  your  eyes  you  wink  at  the  bright  blue  chink,  as  looking  up 

you  stand. 
If  a  man  should  pop  in  that  trap  at  the  top,  he'd  never  rest  hand 

or  leg, 
Till  neck  and  crop  to  the  bottom  he'd  drop — and  smash  on  the 

stones  like  an  egg  I 

Now  the  breadth  of  the  trap,  tho'  it  seemed  so  small  from  the 

place  below,  d'ye  see. 
Was  what  a  deer  could  easily  clear,  but  a  man — well,  not  for  me! 
And  it  happened,  yes !  the  path,  I  guess,  led  straight  to  that  there 

place, 
And  if  one  of  the  two  didn't  leap  it,  whew  I  they  must  meet  there 

face  to  face. 
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"  Come  back,  you  cuss  !  come  back  to  us  !  and  let  the  critter  be  I  " 
I  screamed  out  loud,  while  the  men  in  a  crowd  stood  gazing  at 

them  and  me ; 
But  up  they  went,  and  my  shots  were  spent,  and  I  shook  as  they 

disappeared — 
One  minute  more  and  we  gave  a  roar,  for  the  Injin  had  leapt — 

and  cleared! 

A  leap  for  a  deer,  not  a  man,  to  clear — and  the  bloodiest  grave 

below ! 
But  the  critter  was  smart,  and  mad  with  fear,  and  he  went  like  a. 

bolt  from  a  bow  I 
Close  after  him  came  the  devil's  limb,  with   his  eyes  as  wild  as 

death. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  gulch's  brim  I  reckon  he  paused  for 

breath  I 

For  breath  at  the  brink !  but — a  white  man  shrink,  when  a  red 
had  passed  so  neat? 

I  knew  Phil  Blood  too  well  to  think  he'd  turn  his  back  dead  beat  I 

He  takes  one  run,  leaps  up  in  the  sun,  and  bounds  from  the  slip- 
pery ledge, 

And  he  clears  the  hole,  but — God  help  his  soul  1  just  touches  the 
other  edge  I 

One  scrambling  fall,  one  shriek,  one  call  from  the  men  that  stand 

and  stare — 
Black  in  the  blue  where  the  sky  looks  thro',  he  staggers,  dwarf'd 

up  there  ; 
The  edge  he  touches,  then  sinks,  and  clutches  the  rock — my  eyes 

grow  dim — 
I  turn  away — what's  that  they  say  ? — he's    a-hanging  on  to  the 

brim! 

.  .  .  On  the  very  brink  of  the  fatal  chink  a  wild  thin  shrub  there 

grew, 
And  to  that  he  clung,  and  in  silence  swung  betwixt  us  and  the 

blue. 
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And  as  soon  as  a  man  could  run  I  ran  the  way  I'd  seen  them  flee, 
And  I  came  mad-eyed  to  the  chasm's  side,  and— what  do  you 
think  I  see  ? 

All  up?     Not  quite.     Still  hanging?    Right!     But  he'd  torn 

away  the  shrub ; 
With  lolling  tongue  he  clutch'd  and  swung — to  what  ?  aye,  that's 

the  rub ! 
I  saw  him  glare  and  dangle  in  air— for  the  empty  hole  he  trode— 
Help'd  by  a  pair  of  hands  up  there  !    The  Injin's  ?     Yes,  by 1 

Now,  boys,  look  here !  for  many  a  year  I've  roughed  in  this  here 

land, 
And  many  a  sight  both  day  and  night  I've  seen   that  I  think 

grand  ; 
Over  the  whole  wide  world  I've  been,  and  I  know  both  things  and 

men, 
But  the  biggest  sight  I've  ever  seen  was  the  sight  I  saw  just  then. 

I  held  my  breath — so  nigh  to  death  the  cuss  swung  hand  and 

limb. 
And  it  seem'd  to  me  that  down  he'd  flee,  with  the  Panther  after 

him : 
But  the  Injin  at  length  puts  out  his  strength,  and  another  minute 

past, 
And  safe  and  sound  to  the  solid  ground  he  drew  Phil  Blood  at 

last! 

Saved  ?    True  for  you  !     By  an  Injin  too  ! — and  the  man  he  meant 

to  kill  I 
There  all  alone,  on  the  brink  of  stone,  I  see  them  standing  still ; 
Phil  Blood  gone  white,  with  the  struggle  and  fright,  like  a  great 

mad  bull  at  bay, 
And  the   Injin  meanwhile,  with  a  half-skeer'd  smile,  ready  to 

spring  away. 

What  did  Phil  do?    Well,  I  watched  the  two,  and  I  saw  Phil 

Blood  turn  back. 
Then  he  leant  to  the  brink  and  took  a  blink  into  the  chasm  black, 
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Then,  stooping  low  for  a  moment  or  so,  he  drew  his  bowie  bright, 
And  he   chucked  it  down  the  gulf  with  a  frown  and  whistle,  and 
lounged  from  sight. 

Hands  in  his  pockets,  eyes  downcast,  silent,  thoughtful  and  grim, 
While  the  Panther,  grinning  as  he  passed,  still  kept  his  eyes  on 

him; 
Phil  Blood  strolled  slow  to  his  mates  below,  down  by  a  mountain 

track, 
With  his  lips  set  tight  and  his  face  all  white,  and  the  Panther  at 

his  back. 

I  reckon  they  stared  when  the  two  appeared !  but  never  a  word 

Phil  spoke — 
Some  of  them  laughed  and  others  jeered — but  he  let  them  have 

their  joke ; 
He  seemed  amazed,  like  a  man  gone  dazed,  the  sun  in  his  eyes  too 

bright, 
And,  in  spite  of  their  cheek  for  many  a  week,  he  never  offered  to 

fight. 

And  after  that  day  he  changed  his  play,  and  kept  a  civiler  tongue, 
And  whenever  an  Injin  came  that  way,  his  contrairy  head  he 

hung ; 
But  whenever  he  heard  the  lying  word,  "  Ifs  a  Lie  I  "  Phil  Blood 

would  groan  ; 
"  A  snake  is  a  snake,  make  no  mistake  !  but  an  Injin's  flesh  and 

bone!" 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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In  the  winter,  when  the  snowdrift  stood  against  the  cabin  door, 
Kate  Maloney,  wife  of  Patrick,  lay  nigh  dying  on  the  floor — 
Lay  on  rags    and  tattered    garments,  moaning  out  with   feeble 

breath, 
"  Knale  beside  me,  Pat,  my  darlint ;  pray  the  Lord   to  give  me 

death.'' 
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Patrick  knelt  him  down  beside  her,  took  her  thin  and  wasted 

hand, 
Saying  something  to  her  softly  that  she  scarce  could  understand. 
"  Let  me  save  ye,  oh,  my  honey  !     Only  spake  a  single  word. 
And  I'll  sell  the  golden  secret  where  its  wanted  to  be  heard. 

"  Sure  it  cuts  my  heart  to  see  ye  lyin'  dyin'  day  by  day, 

When  it's  food  and  warmth  ye're  wanting  just  to  dhrive  yer  pains 

away. 
There's  a  hundred  goolden  guineas  at  my  mercy  if  ye  will — 
Do  ye  know  that  Mickey  Regan's  in  the  hut  upon  the  hill  ? 

Kate  Maloney  gripped  her  husband,  then  she  looked  him  through 

and  through ; 
"  Pat  Maloney,  am  I  dhraming  ?     Did  I  hear  them  words  o'  you  ? 
Have  I  lived  an  honest  woman,  lovin'  Ireland,  God  and  thee, 
That  now  upon  my  death-bed  ye  should  spake  them  words  to 

me? 

"  Come,  ye  here,  ye  tremblin'  traitor  ;  stand  beside  me  now,  and 

swear 
By  yer  soul  and  yer  hereafter,  while  he  lives  ye  will  not  dare 
Whisper  e'en  a  single  letter  o'  brave  Mickey  Regan's  name. 
Can't  I  die  o'  cold  and  hunger  ?  Would  ye  have  me  die  o'  shame  ? 

"  Let  the  Saxon  bloodhounds  hunt  him,  let  them  show  their  filthy 

gold; 
What's  the  poor  boy  done  to  hurt  'em.'    Killed  a  rascal  rich  and 

old- 
Shot  an  English  thief  who  robbed  us,  grinding  Irish  peasants 

down ; 
Raisin  rints  to  pay  his  wontons  and  his  lackeys  up  in  town. 

"  We  are  beasts,  we  Irish  peasants,  whom  these  Saxon  tyrants 

spurn ; 
If  ye  hunt  a  beast  too  closely,  and  ye  wound  him,  won't  he  turn  ? 
Wasn't  Regan's  sister  ruined  by  the  blackguard  lying  dead, 
Who  was  paid  his  rint  last  Monday,  not  in  silver,  but  in  lead  ?  " 
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Pat  Miloney  stood  and  listened,  then  he  knelt  and  kissed  his  wife  : 
"  Kiss  me,  darlint,  and  forgive  me ;  sure,  I  thought  to  save  your 

life; 
And  it's  hard  to  see  ye  dyin'  when  the  gold's  within  my  reach, 
I'll  be  lonely  when  ye're  gone,  dear — "  here  a  whimper  stopped 

his  speech. 

Late  that  night,  when  Kate  was  dozing,  Pat  crept  cautiously 

away 
From  his  cabin  to  the  hovel  where  the  hunted  Regan  lay ; 
He  was  there — he  heard  him  breathing,  something  whispered  to 

him  "  Go  !— 
Go  and  claim  the  hundred  guineas — Kate  will  never  need  to 

know." 

He  would  plan  some  little  story  when  he  brought  her  food  to 

eat, 
He  would  say  the  priest  had  met  him,  and  had  sent  her  wine 

and  meat. 
No  one  passed  their  lonely  cabin ;  Kate  would  lie  and  fancy  still 
Mick  had  slipped  away  in  secret  from  the  hut  upon  the  hill. 

Kate  Maloney  woke  and  missed  him  ;  guessed  his  errand  there 

and  then ; 
Raised  her  feeble  voice  and  cursed  him  with  the  curse  of  God 

and  men. 
From  her  rags  she  slowly  staggered,  took  her  husband's  loaded 

gun. 
Crying,  "  God,  I  pray  Thee,  help  me,  ere  the  traitor's  deed  be 

done ! " 

All  her  limbs  were  weak  with  fever  as  she  crawled  across  the 

floor ; 
But  she  writhed  and  struggled  bravely  till  she  reached  the  cabin 

door; 
Thence  she  scanned  the  open  country,  for  the  moon  was  in  its 

prime, 
And  she  saw  her  husband  running,  and  she  thought,  "  There  yet  is 

time." 


TOM. 
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He  had  come  from  Regan's  hiding,  past  the  door,  and  now  he 

went 
By  the  pathway  down  the  mountain,  on  his  evil  errand  bent. 
Once  she  called  him,  but  he  stopped  not,  neither  gave  he  glance 

behind, 
For  her  voice  was  weak  and  feeble,  and  it  melted  on  the  wind. 

Then  a  sudden  strength  came  to  her,  and  she  rose  and  followed 

fast, 
Though  her  naked  limbs  were  frozen  by  the  bitter  winter  blast ; 
She  had  reached  him  very  nearly  when  her  newborn  spirit  fled. 
"  God  has  willed  it !  "  cried  the  woman,  then  she  shot  the  traitor 

dead  ! 

From  her  bloodless  lips,  half  frozen,  rose  a  whisper  to  the  sky — 
"  I  have  saved  his  soul  from  treason  ;  here,  O  Heaven,  let  me  die. 
Now  no  babe  unborn  shall  curse  him,  nor  his  country  loathe  his 

name; 
I  have  saved  ye,  oh,  my  husband,  from  a  deed  of  deathless  shame." 

No  one  yet  has  guessed  their  story ;  Mickey  Regan  got  away. 
And  across  the  kind  Atlantic  lives  an  honest  man  to-day ; 
While  in  Galway  still  the  peasants  show  the  lonely  mountain 

side 
Where  an  Irishman  was  murdered  and  an  Irishwoman  died. 

Dagonet. 


TOM. 

Yes,  Tom's  the  best  fellow  that  ever  you  knew. 

Just  listen  to  this : 
When  the  old  mill  took  tire,  and  the  flooring  fell  through. 
And  I  with  it,  helpless  there,  full  in  my  view, 
What  do  you  think  my  eyes  saw  through  the  fire. 
That  crept  along,  crept  along,  nigher  and  nigher, 
But  Robin,  my  baby-boy,  laughing  to  see 
The  shining  1     He  must  have  come  there  after  me, 
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Toddled  alone  from  the  cottage  without 

Any  one's  missing  him.     Then,  what  a  shout— 

Oh,  how  I  shouted,  "  For  Heaven's  sake,  men, 

Save  little  Robin  I  "     Again  and  again 

They  tried,  but  the  fire  held  them  back  like  a  wall. 

I  could  hear  them  go  at  it,  and  at  it,  and  call, 

"  Never  mind,  baby,  sit  still  like  a  man, 

We're  coming  to  get  you  as  fast  as  we  can." 

They  could  not  see  him,  but  I  could ;  he  sat 

Still  on  a  beam,  his  little  straw  hat 

Carefully  placed  by  his  side,  and  his  eyes 

Stared  at  the  flame  with  a  baby's  surprise. 

Calm  and  unconscious  as  nearer  it  crept. 

The  roar  of  the  fire  up  above  must  have  kept 

The  sound  of  his  mother's  voice  shrieking  his  name 

From  reaching  the  child.     But  I  heard  it.     It  came 

Again  and  again — O  God,  what  a  cry  I 

The  axes  went  faster,  I  saw  the  sparks  fly 

Where  the  men  worked  like  tigers,  nor  minded  the  heat 

That  scorched  them — when,  suddenly,  4here  at  there  feet 

The  great  beams  leaned  in — they  saw  him — then,  crash, 

Down  came  the  wall  1     The  men  made  a  dash — 

Jumped  to  get  out  of  the  way — and  I  thought 

"  All's  up  with  poor  little  Robin,"  and  brought 

Slowly  the  arm  that  was  least  hurt  to  hide 

The  sight  of  the  child  there,  when  swift,  at  my  side, 

Some  one  rushed  by,  and  went  right  through  the  flame 

Straight  as  a  dart — caught  the  child — and  then  came 

Back  with  him — choking  and  crying,  but — saved  I 

Saved  safe  and  sound ! 

Oh,  how  the  men  raved, 
Shouted,  and  cried,  and  hurrahed  ?     Then  they  all 
Rushed  at  the  work  again,  lest  the  back  wall 
Where  I  was  lying,  away  from  the  fire, 
Should  fall  in  and  bury  me. 

Oh,  you'd  admire 
To  see  Robin  now ;  he's  as  bright  as  a  dime, 
Deep  in  some  mischief,  too,  most  of  the  time ; 

10 
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Tom,  it  was,  saved  him.     Now  isn't  it  true, 
Tom's  the  best  fellow  that  ever  you  knew  ? 
There's  Robin  now — see,  he's  strong  as  a  log— 
And  there  comes  Tom  too — 

Yes,  Tom  was  our  dog. 

Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 


THE  DIVER. 

TRANSLATED   BY  J.    C.    MAGAN. 

"  Baron  or  vassal,  is  any  so  bold 

As  to  plunge  in  yon  gulf,  and  follow. 
Through  chamber  and  cave,  this  beaker  of  gold — 

Which  already  the  waters  whirlingly  swallow  ? 
Who  retrieves  the  prize  from  the  horrid  abyss 

Shall  keep  it :  the  gold  and  the  glory  be  his ! " 
So  spake  the  king,  and,  incontinent  ilung 

From  the  cliff,  that,  gigantic  and  steep. 
High  over  Charybdis's  whirlpool  hung, 

A  glittering  wine-cup  down  in  the  deep ; 
And  again  he  asked :  "  Is  there  one  so  brave 

As  to  plunge  for  the  gold  in  the  dangerous  wave  ?  " 
And  the  knights  and  the  knaves  all  answerless  hear 

The  challenging  words  of  the  speaker ; 
And  some  glanced  downward  with  looks  of  fear. 

And  none  are  ambitious  of  winning  the  beaker. 
And  a  third  time  the  king  his  question  urges — 

"  Dares  none,  then,  breast  the  menacing  surges  ? 
But  the  silence  lasts  unbroken  and  long ; 

When  a  page,  fair-featured  and  soft, 
Steps  forth  from  the  shuddering  vassal-throng, 

And  his  mantle  and  girdle  already  are  doffed, 
And  the  groups  of  nobles  and  damsels  nigh 

Envisage  the  youth  with  a  wondering  eye. 
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He  dreadlessly  moves  to  the  gaunt  crag's  brow, 

And  measures  the  drear  depth  under ; — 
But  the  waters  Charybdis  had  swallowed,  she  now 

Regurgitates,  bellowing  back  in  thunder ; 
And  the  foam,  with  a  stunning  and  horrible  sound, 

Breaks  its  hoar  way  through  the  waves  around. 
And  it  seethes  and  roars,  it  welters  and  boils. 

As  when  water  is  showered  upon  fire  ; 
And  skyward  the  spray  agonizingly  toils, 

And  flood  over  flood  sweeps  higher  and  higher, 
Upheaving,  downrolling,  turnultuously. 

As  though  the  abyss  would  bring  forth  a  young  set. 
And  now,  ere  the  din  rethunders,  the  youth 

Invokes  the.  great  name  of  God  ; 
And  blended  shrieks  of  horror  and  ruth 

Burst  forth  as  he  plunges  headlong  unawed ; 
And  down  he  descends  through  the  watery  bed, 

And  the  waves  boom  over  his  sinking  head. 
Now,  wert  thou  even,  O  Monarch  1  to  fling 

Thy  crown  in  the  angry  abyss. 
And  exclaim,  "  Who  recovers  the  crown  shall  be  king! " 

The  guerdon  were  powerless  to  tempt  me,  I  wis ; 
For  what  in  Charybdis's  caverns  dwells 

No  chronicle  penned  of  mortal  tells. 
Full  many  a  vessel  beyond  repeal 

Lies  low  in  that  gulf  to-day, 
And  the  shattered  masts  and  the  drifting  keel 

Alone  tell  the  tale  of  the  swooper's  prey. 
But  hark  ! — with  a  noise  like  the  howling  of  storms, 

Again  the  wild  water  the  surface  deforms. 
When  lo  !  ere  as  yet  the  billowy  war. 

Loud  raging  beneath,  is  o'er. 
An  arm  and  a  neck  are  distinguished  afar — 

And  a  swimmer  is  seen  to  make  for  the  shore; 
And  hardily  buffeting  surge  and  breaker, 

He  springs  upon  land,  with  the  golden  beaker. 
And  lengthened  and  deep  is  the  breath  he  draws, 

As  he  hails  the  bright  face  of  the  sun ; 
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And  a  murmer  goes  round  of  delight  and  applause. 

He  lives  ! — he  is  safe  ! — he  has  conquered  and  won  I 
He  has  mastered  Charybdis's  perilous  wave  I 

He  has  rescued  his  life  and  his  prize  from  the  grave  1 
Now,  bearing  the  booty  triumphantly, 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  he  falls, 
And  he  proffers  his  trophy  on  bended  knee ; 

And  the  king  to  his  beautiful  daughter  calls, 
Who  fills  with  red  wine  the  golden  cup. 

While  the  gallant  stripling  again  stands  up, 
"  All  hail  to  the  King !     Rejoice,  ye  who  breathe, 

Wheresoever  Earth's  gales  are  driven  I 
For  ghastly  and  drear  is  the  region  beneath ; 

And  let  man  beware  how  he  tempts  high  Heaven  I 
Let  him  never  essay  to  uncurtain  to  light 

What  destiny  shrouds  in  horror  and  night. 
The  maelstrom  dragged  me  down  in  its  course  ; 

When,  forth  from  the  cleft  of  a  rock, 
A  torrent  outrushed  with  tremendous  force. 

And  met  me  anew  with  deadening  shock ; 
And  I  felt  my  brain  swim  and  my  senses  reel. 

As  the  double  flood  whirled  round  me  like  a  wheal. 
But  the  God  I  had  cried  to  answered  me 

When  my  destiny  darkliest  frowned. 
And  he  showed  me  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the  sea, 

Whereunto  I  clung,  and  there  I  found 
On  a  coral  jag  the  goblet  of  gold. 

Which  else  to  the  lowermost  crypt  had  rolled. 
And  the  gloom  through  measureless  toises  under 

Was  all  in  a  purple  haze  ; 
And  though  sound  was  none  in  these  realms  of  wonder, 

I  shuddered  when  under  my  shrinking  gaze 
That  wilderness  lay  developed,  where  wander 

The  dragon,  the  dog-fish  and  sea-salamander. 
And  there  I  hung,  aghast  and  dismayed, 

Among  skeleton  larvae  ;  the  only 
Soul  conscious  of  life — despairing  of  aid 

In  that  vastness  untrodden  and  lonely. 
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Not  a  human  voice — not  an  earthly  sound — 

But  silence,  and  water,  and  monsters  around  ! 

Soon  one  o£  these  monsters  approached  me,  and  plied 

His  hundred  feelers  to  drag 
Me  down  to  the  darkness,  when,  springing  aside, 

I  abandoned  my  hold  of  the  coral  crag. 
And  the  maelstrom  grasped  me  with  arms  of  strength, 
And  upwhirled  and  upbore  me  to  daylight  at  length." 
Then  spake  to  the  page  the  marvelling  king — 

"  The  golden  cup  is  thine  own. 
But — I  promise  thee  further  this  jewelled  ring. 
That  beams  with  a  priceless  hyacinth  stone, 
Should'st  thou  dive  once  more,  and  discover  for  me 
The  mysteries  shrined  in  the  cells  of  the  sea." 
Now,  the  king's  fair  daughter  was  touched  and  grieved, 

And  she  fell  at  her  father's  feet — 
"  O  father !  enough  what  the  youth  has  achieved  ! 

Expose  not  his  life  anew,  I  entreat ! 
If  this  your  heart's  longing  you  cannot  well  tame. 
There  are  surely  knights  here  who  will  rival  his  fame." 
But  the  king  hurled  downwards  the  golden  cup ; 

And  spake  as  it  sank  in  the  wave — 
"  Now,  should'st  thou  a  second  time  bring  it  me  up, 

As  my  knight,  and  the  bravest  of  all  my  brave, 
Thou  shalt  sit  at  my  nuptial  banquet;  and  she 
Who  pleads  for  thee  thus  thy  wedded  shall  be  I " 
Then  the  blood  to  the  youth's  hot  temples  rushes, 

And  his  eyes  on  the  maiden  are  cast, 
And  he  sees  her  at  first  overspread  with  blushes. 

And  then  growing  pale,  and  sinking  aghast; 
So,  vowing  to  win  so  glorious  a  crown. 
For  life,  or  for  death,  he  again  plunges  down  I 
The  far-sounding  din  returns  amain, 

And  the  foam  is  alive  as  before. 
And  all  eyes  are  bent  downward.     In  vain  !  in  vain! 

The  billows  indeed  re-dash  and  re-roar  ; 

But  while  ages  shall  roll,  and  those  billows  shall  thunder. 

That  youth  shall  sleep  under  ! 

Schiller. 
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FATHER  JOHN. 

He  wam't  no  long-faced  man  o'  prayer, 

A-peddlin'  scriptures  here  and  there, 

A-shootin'  off  his  texts  and  tracts 

Without  regard  to  dates  and  facts 

Or  time  or  place,  like  all  possessed, 

'Till  weary  sinners  couldn't  rest; 

Fatiguin'  unregenerate  gents, 

And  causin'  molls  to  swear  immense. 

He  didn't  snivel  worth  a  cent. 

Nor  gush  to  any  great  extent, 

But  labored  on  a  level  plan — 

A  priest,  but  none  the  less  a  man — 

Among  the  slums  and  boozing-kens. 

And  in  the  vilest  holes  and  dens, 

Amongst  the  drabs  and  owls  and  worse — 

For  saints  in  these  here  parts  are  skerce ; 

This  ward  ain't  nowadays  flush  o'  them. 

It  ain't  no  new  Jerusalem. 

He  preached  but  little,  argued  less* 

But  if  a  moll  was  in  distress, 

Or  if  a  kinchen  came  to  grief, 

Or  trouble  tackled  rogue  or  thief. 

There  Father  John  was  sure  to  be, 

To  blunt  the  edge  o'  misery ; 

And  somehow  managed  every  time 

To  ease  despair  or  lessen  crime. 

That  corner  house  was  alius  known 

Around  these  parts  as  Podger's  Own, 

'Till  two  pams  in  a  druken  fight 

Set  the  whole  thing  afire  one  night ; 

And  where  it  stood  they  hypered  round 

And  blasted  rocks  and  shovelled  ground 

To  build  the  factory  over  there — 

The  one  you  see — and  that  is  where 
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Poor  Father  John — God  give  him  rest ! — ■ 
Preached  his  last  sermon  and  his  best. 
One  summer's  day  the  thing  was  done ; 
The  workmen  set  a  blast  and  run. 
They  ain't  so  keerf  ul  here,  I  guess, 
Where  lives  ain't  worth  a  cent  apiece. 
As  in  the  wards  where  things  is  dear, 
And  nothink  ain't  so  cheap  as  here  ; 
Leastwise  the  first  they  seed  or  knowed 
A  little  chick  had  crossed  the  road, 
He  seemed  to  be  just  out  o'  bed, 
Barelegged,  with  nothink  on  his  head; 
Chubby  and  cunnin',  with  his  hair 
Blown  criss-cross  by  the  mornin'  air ; 
Draggin'  a  tin  horse  by  a  string. 
Without  much  care  for  anything, 
A  talking  to  hisself  for  joy — 
A  toddlin',  keerless  baby  boy. 
Right  for  the  crawlin'  fuse  he  went, 
As  though  to  find  out  what  it  meant ; 
Trudgin'  towards  the  fatal  spot, 
'Till  less'n  three  feet  off  he  got 
From  where  the  murderin'  thing  lay  still. 
Just  waitin'  for  to  spring  and  kill ; 
Marching  along  toward  his  grave. 
And  not  a  soul  dared  go  to  save. 
They  hollered— all  they  durst  to  do ; 
He  turned  and  laughed,  and  then  bent  low 
To  set  the  horsey  on  his  feet. 
And  went  right  on,  a  crowin'  sweet. 
And  then  a  death-like  silence  grew 
On  all  the  tremblin',  coward  erew, 
As  each  swift  second  seemed  the  last 
Before  the  roaring  of  the  blast. 
Just  then  some  chance  or  purpose  brought 
The  priest ;  he  saw,  and  quick  as  thought 
He  ran  and  caught  the  child,  and  turned 
Just  as  the  slumberin'  powder  burned. 
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And  shot  the  shattered  rocks  around, 
And  with  its  thunder  shook  the  ground. 
The  child  was  sheltered  ;  Father  John 
Was  hurt  to  death ;  without  a  groan 
He  set  the  baby  down,  then  went 
A  step  or  two,  but  life  was  spent ; 
He  tottered,  looked  up  to  the  skies 
With  ashen  face,  but  strange,  glad  eyes. 
"  My  love,  I  come !  "  was  all  he  said. 
Sank  slowly  down,  and  so  was  dead. 
Stranger,  he  left  a  memory  here 
That  will  be  felt  for  many  a  year. 
And  since  that  day  this  ward  has  been 
More  human  in  its  dens  of  sin. 

Peleg  Arkwrighi. 


DEATH  OF  "  OLD  BRAZEr 
From  the  "  Detroit  Free  Press." 

Some  boys  came  down  to  No.  I's  house  and  reported 
that  old  Braze  was  going  to  die.  Several  of  the  men 
went  to  his  little  old  shanty  on  Macomb  Street,  fear- 
ing that  the  report  was  true,  and  sorry  that  the  old 
man's  time  had  finally  come,  although  he  had  little 
to  live  for. 

Braze  used  to  run  with  a  hand  machine  in  the  long 
ago,  and  he  never  felt  quite  right  about  the  steamers 
coming  here  to  break  up  fire  companies  and  destroy 
time-honored  customs.  The  clank  of  the  fire-bell  would 
rouse  him  even  after  he  was  old  and  bent  and  feeble, 
and  he  would  creep  down  to  the  fire  and  cheer  as  the 
pipemen  dashed  into  the  smoke  and  flames,  and  as  the 
Jw)ok  and  ladder  boys  hung  to  the  cornices,  and  passed 
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in  and  out  of  the  windows.  He  didn't  say  a  word 
against  the  puffing,  powerful  steamers,  but  he  longed 
for  the  days  when  No.  6  and  No.  10  and  No.  3  took 
water  from  the  same  cistern,  and  when  the  "  Break  'er 
down,  boys  !  "  of  the  foreman  drowned  the  roar  of  the 
flames.  He  used  to  come  down  to  No.  I's  house  and 
sit  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  finally  came  to  consider 
himself  a  member  of  the  Department,  although  he 
couldn't  quite  get  over  the  loss  of  drag-ropes,  trumpets, 
red  shirts,  and  a  company  fight  now  and  then. 

Loneliness,  poverty  and  want  met  the  eyes  of  the 
visitors  as  they  entered  the  little  old  house.  Old 
Braze  was  lying  on  a  miserable  bed ;  and  a  ragged  boy, 
who  had  been  sent  in  by  a  neighbor  to  keep  the  old 
man  company,  had  grown  weary  and  fallen  asleep  in 
his  chair. 

"  I  sent  you  word,  boys,  because  I'm  going  out  of 
commission  to-day ! "  said  the  old  man  to  the  firemen. 
"  Yes,  this  old  machine  is  worn  out,  and  she's  to  be  laid 
up!" 

On  the  wall  over  his  head  was  a  fireman's  leather 
hat ;  across  the  room  hung  a  battered  brass  trumpet 
with  its  faded  cord  and  tassels.  Not  a  picture — not  an 
ornament — bare  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  spot 
through  which  one  could  see  daylight.  He  had  lived 
alone  for  years,  and  he  had  become  used  to  the  gloom 
and  wretchedness  and  the  poverty.  Death  had  already 
set  its  seal  upon  the  old  man's  face,  and  the  firemen 
had  not  come  an  hour  too  soon. 

"  Get  any  alarms  last  night  ? "  he  asked,  as  the  men 
sat  around  him. 

"  It  had  been  a  quiet  night,"  they  said. 
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"  It's  kinder  tough  to  be  laid  away  where  a  feller 
can't  hear  the  bells  !  "  continued  the  old  man,  "  and  it 
seems  as  if  he'd  be  lonesome !  I  s'pose  there'll  be 
general  alarms,  and  big  fires,  and  all  the  steamers  out,, 
and  I  won't  know  anything  about  it." 

One  of  them  asked  him  if  he  didn't  want  to  see  a 
clergyman.. 

"  No,  I  guess  not,"  he  replied.  "  I've  been  praying 
a  little  this  morning,  and  kinder  thinking  over  old  days, 
forgiving  everybody  and  asking  forgiveness.  When 
I'm  gone,  I'd  like  to  have  you  boys  man  the  brakes, 
and  put  me  under  the  sod  in  sort  o'  decent  style." 

They  asked  what  should  be  done  with  his  personal 
effects,  and  he  replied  : 

"  I'd  like  the  hat  and  trumpet  put  into  the  coffin 
along  with  me  ;  seems  as  if  I'd  rest  better  for  knowing 
they  were  there.  The  neighbors  can  come  in  and  take 
away  the  rest." 

After  a  few  minutes  his  mind  began  to  wander,  and 
he  whispered  to  himself.  Then  he  shook  off  the  weak- 
ness, and  trying  hard  to  discern  the  faces  of  the  men 
through  the  glaze  of  death,  he  asked  : 

"  Isn't  that  an  alarm  ?  " 

They  smoothed  back  his  thin,  gray  hair,  and  whis. 
pered  that  he  was  mistaken. 

"I  thought  it  struck  box  421,"  he  went  on  after  a 
moment ;  "  but  I  s'pose  death's  picked  up  the  drag- 
rope,  and  is  hauling  me  out  of  the  house.'' 

He  was  quiet  again  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
then  drew  himself  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and  whis- 
pered : 
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"  Tell  No.   7  to  play  through  two  hundred  feet  of 
hose  ! " 

They  tried  to  lay  him  down,  but  he  pushed  them 
away  and  hoarsely  shouted  : 

"  Down  with  the  brakes — chuck'er,  boys ;   hi !  hi — 
h-a-a-a!" 

He  fell  back,  and  the  boy,  roused  by  .his  words 
sprang  off  the  chair,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  white 
face  on  the  bed,  he  whispered :  "  Why,  old  Braze  is 
dead  !  " 

And  he  was. — Anon. 
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to  the  Young  Men's  Society  and  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  This  valuable  little  Handbook  is  reprinted  here 
complete  in  all  its  essential  parts.  Its  illustrations  are  easily 
understood,  and  embrace  Marches,  Drills,  and  Gymnastic  Ex- 
ercises in  sufficient  variety  for  most  occasions.  Containing  110 
illustrations,  diagrams,  etc.     Board  cover.    Price.  .50  ct«. 

HOW  TO  BO  WL.— A  neir  and  complete  Man- 
nal.  "  Ten-pins  "  is  an  old  and  favorite  game,  and  has  re- 
cently sprung  into  fresh  popularity,  both  as  an  exercise  and  as 
an  entertainment.  Our  manual  has  been  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  ablest  experts.  Within  its  pages  will  be 
found  the  Rttlbs  of  the  Game,  as  recently  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  players ;  Advice  to  BEerNNEBB ;  Instrtjc- 
TiONS  IN  Scoring,  Etc.,  Etc  Every  point  needing  it  is 
illustrated,  and  we  are  gratified  to  add  that  it  has  the  appro- 
bation of  all  the  experts  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining it  in  its  published  form.  100  pages.  Paper  cover. 
Price 25  cts. 

DUMB  BELLS,  INDIAN  CLUB,  AND 
otiier  Atliletic  Exercises. — Clothing,  Time  of  Exer 
eising,  Weight  of  Bells,  Position,  Caution.  Dumb  Bell  Ex- 
ercises :  First  Position,  Heavy  Dumb  Bell  Lifting.  Indian 
Club  Exercises:  A  Word  to  Beginners,  Position  in  Glut 
Swinging.  The  Trapeze.  Suspended  Rings.  The  Gymna- 
sium :  Rules  and  Regulations,  Apparatus  required.  Quoits. 
Archery.  Muscular  Training.  Striking-Bag  Exercise.  Tht 
most  complete  manual  published.  Containing  128  pages, 
Illustrated.    Price •. 25  ctfe. 

DE  VERB'S  ORIGINAL  LAUGHABLE 
Recitations  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  We  are  pleased  to  in- 
form our  patrons  that  we  have  induced  "Mr.  Wm.  Db  Verb,'' 
the  great  humorist  and  poet,  to  bring  out  his  original  Gems  in 
book  form.  No  doubt  a  great  many  persons  have  heard  these 
pieces  recited  by  different  "  stars  "  of  the  profession,  and  wiU 
be  delighted  to  get  them  all  together  in  this  convenient  form. 
Containing  63  original  pieces  which  cannot  be  found  in  auj 
other  book.     Illustrated.    Paper  cover.    Price 35  Cts 

EXCEL$iIOR  PI7BI.ISHING  HOUSX;, 

Ne-tv  ITork,  N.  T« 


Select  Recitations  and  Readingts, 

IN    PR03E   AND    POETRY. 

Tor  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Public  Sealers. 


Annie  and  Willie**  FraTec 

Inuia's  Ticket 

Jinthony's  Prayer. 

Arab's  Farew€u  to  Ub  Steed,  Tha. 

Baby'i  Kisa. 

Ballad  of  Roland  Clare,  Tha, 

Baron's  Last  Bonqaet,  The. 

Battle  of  Fontenoy,  Tbe. 

BattteofIvry,Thet 

Battla  ofUorgarten,  Thob 

Benediction,  TI1& 

BethGelert. 

QUI  Gibbon's  Dellreranceh 

Bil  1  Miuon's  Biide. 

Boat-Bace,  TI1& 

Brid^  of  SighB,  Th& 

Barial  of  Little  NelL 

'^aldwel  1  of  Springfield. 

Charge  of  the  lif^ht  Brigads,The. 

Child^s  Prayer,  Th& 

Confession  of  a  Dnuthard. 

Christian  Mftil^»n  and  tb*  Xion, 

The. 
Cowardly  Jim. 
Cuddle  Doon. 

Curfevr  must  not  B!ng  To-Night, 
Dealli. 

Death-bed  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
Death  of  King  John. 
DeaOiofMurat 
Death  o  f"  Old  Braze." 
Death  of  the  Dronkard,  Tha 
Death  of  the  Old  Squire,  Tha 
Death  ofthe  Beveller,  The. 
Defence  of  Lacknow,  The. 
Dormot's  FartlDg. 
Diver,  The^ 

Downfall  of  Poland,  The. 
Cream  of  Eugene  Aram,  Hie. 
Drowned, 

I^g  Hebrew,  Th* 
Eagle's  Kock,  ThQ 
Education. 
Evangelist,  Th& 
Exscotion  of  Montrose,  Th& 
Execution  of  yueei.  Maiy. 
Face  Againflt  the  Pane,  Tbe. 
Fall  of  PembertoiL  Mill,  The. 
Farmer  Gray's  Photograph. 
Father  John. 
Fearless  De  Conn^,  Tha. 
Fireman,  "The. 
First  Settler's  Stoiy,  The. 
Flight  for  Life,  The. 
Foreclosure  ofthe  Morteag*-  Tbf*. 
Forgive,— No,  Never. 
Forgotten  Actor,  The. 
Found  Dead. 
GaUey  Slave^The. 
Game  Knut  Played,  The. 
Glove  and  the  Lions,  'i.'ie. 
Heart's  Charity,  The. 


He  Boeth  his  Alms  to  bo  Seen  of 

Men. 
Henr?"  of  Novarro  before  Taris. 
Hot  Last  Look. 
HcroiSRL. 
Herv6  RieL 

How  Ho  Saved  St  Mlcbaers. 
How.  Jane  Conquest  KaugtheBell 
In  the  TuimeL 
Isabel's  Grave. 
Ivan,  theC^ar 
Jean  Goello's  Tarn. 
Jim  Bludso. 

John  Bartholemew's  Rld& 
John  Maynard. 
ICate  Malonejr, 
Karl  the  Martyr.   . 
King  Robert  of  Sicily. 
Last  Banquet,  The. 
Lost  Hymn,  The. 
Last  Redoubt,  The, 
Last  Words, 

Leaguer  of  Locknow,  The. 
Leap  of  Itoushan  B:^,  The. 
L^end  of  tha  Cfaur^  of  Los  An* 

geles. 
Legend  of  ft  TeiL 
Leper,  The. 

Little  Boy  I  Breamed  ANiot',  The. 
Little  Golden  Hair. 
Little  Grave.  The. 
Little  Hero,  The. 
Little  Jim. 
Little  Ned. 
Little  Phil. 
Little  Will 

Little  Rocket's  Christmaai 
Lochinvar. 
Lost  and  Foond, 
"  Lynch  for  Lynch,** 
Madaine's  Child. 
MainTruck,The;  or, A  Leap  forLIf^ 
Maniac,  The. 
Marco  Bozzar!& 
MarseillaiBe  at  Sebostopol,  Ifle. 
Martyrs  of  Sondomir,  The. 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Mary,  the  Maid  of  tbe  Inn. 
Ma^  and  Domino. 
Master  Jonny's  Kezt-door  Neiglf 

bor. 
Maud  Mailer. 
Mona's  Waters. 

Mother  and  her  Dead  Child,  The. 
■'Mother's  Foot" 
My  Bread  on  the  Waters. 
New  Year's  Eve. 
Night  Watch,  The. 
Nobody's  Child. 
Nothing. 

Ode  to  Eloqnenee, 
Old  Man's  r-aycr,  T^«- 
I  O  Mario,  Regiua  Misericordi^ 


O'Mi.rtogh. 

One  of  King  Charles*  Modoap  Mas 

Only  a  Jew. 

Ovcrtlio  IinifVomthe  roorbnose 

Uverihe  llilltotheroorhouss. 

Over  the  Hivcr. 

C'Utin  the  Storm. 

Paintei  ofllorenceiTIia 

Pfipa's  Letter. 

Purrhasiiis, 

Pass  of  Brander,  The. 

Phil  Blood's  Leap. 

Polish  Boy,  1  he. 

Poor  Little  Joe. 

Portrait,  Thet 

Ramon. 

Red  Jacket,  Th& 

Rescue,  The. 

Hide  of  Jennie  McNeal,  Tbi% 
i  Richelieu ;  or.  The  Conspiiw^ 
'  Sea  Captain's  Btoiy,  Tha 

Sergeant's    Story,  Th^  of  tbt 
Light  Bngada 

Seventh  Fu^ecr& 

She  is  Dead. 

Ship  on  Fire,  That 

Sim's  Little  Girl. 

Sister  of  Charity,  The. 

Somebody's  Darlings 

Somebodv's  Mother. 

Spanish  Armada,  The, 

Spanish  Mother,  The. 

Spanish  Page,  The. 

Station  Agent's  Story,  Thfc 

Story  ofthe  Faithfbl  Soul,  Tha 

Street  Musicians,  Ihe. 

Street  Organ-Player,  Tba, 

Sue's  Thanksgiving 

Suicide,  Tha 

Supporting  the  Guns. 

There'll  be  Room  in  Heaven. 

Three  Sons,  The, 

Th-ee  Woi^/Tha);  Arnold  »hf 
Traitor. 

1  Ip;er  ^ay, 

Tim's  Kit 

Told  .<it  the  Fal<r»«L 

Tom. 

1  o  Mark  Mother's  f^re^K. 

T  ramp,  Tf-o. 

Trooper's  Story,  The. 

True  Hero,  / 

lum  Mother's  Face  to  t**  WiU 

Two  Loves  and  "  L'ft 

Unfinished  Prayer,  Tbe 

We  are  Seven. 

What  Ailed  "  Ugly  Sam.  '* 

Where  the  Angels^  Linge^3^ 

Will  the  New  Tear  Con*     "^ 
Night,  Mamma. 

Woolen  Doll,  Tbe; 

Yeoman's  Story,  Thik 

Young  Tramp,  Tb& 


Oontainingr  608  pages,  bound  in  eictra  Cloth,  Price  Sl.OO. 


Kew  and  Popular  Books  sent  Free  of  Postage  at  Prices  Annexed, 

GERMAN  AT  A  GLANCE. 

"Sprecben  Sle  Dentscb?" 

A  new  system,  on  the  most  simple  principles,  for  Uni- 
versal Self-Tuition,  with  English  pronunciation  of  every 
word.  By  this  system  any  person  can  become  proficient  in 
the  German  language  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  the  most 
complete  and  easy  method  ever  published.  By  Franz 
Thimm.    (Revised  Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price 25  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  with  cloth  back.    Price 35    " 

FRENCH  AT  A  GLANCE. 

"Parlez  Tons  FrancalsT" 

Uniform  and  arranged  the  same  as  "German  at  a 
Glance,"  being  the  most  thorough  and  easy  system  for 
Self-Tuition.    (Revised  Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price  ...     .  ^ 25  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back.    Price 35    " 

SPANISH  AT  A  GLANCE. 

'(^Ili-.bla   r.  E9panol1» 

A  new  system  for  .^elf-Tuition,  arranged  the  same  as 
French  and  German,  being  the  easiest  method  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language.  (Revised 
Edition.) 

Bound  in  paper  cover.    Price 25  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back.    Price 35    " 


ITALIAN  AT  A  GLANCE. 

"Parlate  Itallano?" 

Uniform  m  size  and  style  with  German,  French,  and 
Spanish,  being  the  most  simple  method  of  learning  the 
kalian  language.    (Revised  Edition.) 

Bound  m  paper  cover.     Price 25  cts. 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back.    Price 35    " 

S:gs:<BIOB  EUSU3S:tTI}  BOtJSH,  Sev  Yttl,  S.  7, 


Practical  Trade  Manuai^ 

Copley's  Plain  and  Ornamental  Al^lialietB. — Examples  in  every  st^a 
Mechanical  and  Analytical  Construction  of  Letters,  Designs  for  Tides. 
Ciphers,  Monograms,  Borders,  Compasses,  Flourishes,  etc.  New  Edition, 
Price 93.00 

Book  of  Alphabets.— For  Painters,  Draughtsmen,  Designers,  etc  AB 
standard  styles  and  many  new  and  popular  ones,  German,  French,  Old 
English,  etc.    Price 50  ct». 

Album  of  Fancy  Alphabets.— For  Sign  Painters.  It  gives  the  fashion* 
able  styles  of  the  day.    Price 75  cts* 

Slgrn,  Carriage  and  Decorative  Painting:.— Full  of  valuable  pointi 
upon  the  several  branches  of  the  trade.  It  includes  Fresco  and  ^ar  Paint, 
ing,  and  other  useful  matters.    Price 50  uti» 

londa's  Fancy  Alphabets.— These  alphabets  are  the  production  of  a  Fren% 
artist,  and  have  long  been  favorites  wim  draughtsmen  and  others  in  Amer* 
ica.   Qoth $1.00 

Standard  Scroll  Book,  The.— A  coHecrion  of  upward  of  two  hundred  de. 
agns,  for  painters,  jewelers,  designers,  decorators,  and  every  branch  requir. 
ing  ornamental  scroll  work.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Promment 
features  in  this  V«ok  are  the  shaded  scrolls,  and  the  designs  for  signs,  wagons 
and  omnibuses.     Price 91.00 

tii^;vvta  Draw  and  Paint.— The  whole  art  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  con* 
taining  concise  instructions  in  outline,  light  and  shade,  perspective,  sketch* 
(ti^from  nature,  etc.,  etc.  One  hunched  illustrations.  Boards,  cloth  back. 
Ptice 50  cts* 

C&'der's  Manual. — A  ^ide  to  gilding  m  all  its  branches  as  used  in  the 
several  trades,  such  as  interior  decoration,  picture  and  looking-glass  frames, 
oil  and  water  gilding,  regilding,  gilding  china,  glass,  china,  pottery,  etc. ,  etc 
Price 50ct8. 

Xhe  Standard  Sigrn  Writer. — The  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Its  in- 
structions are  clear,  precise,  and  practical,  and  cover  just  the  ground  desired 
Inmost  of  the  profession.    Price 9^.00 

1000  Specimens  of  Monogframs,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Painters,  Printers, 
Engravers,  Stamp  Makers,  Stamping  and  General  Designing.  Papej 
cover 50  cts. 

Use  of  Colors. — ^Valuable  treatise  on  the  properties  of  different  pigments  and 
their  suitableness  to  uses  of  artists  and  students.     Price 25  cts. 

Scene  Painting'  and  PainUng:  in  Distemper. — Gives  full  instructions 
in  the  preparation  of  the  colors,  drawing  for  scene  painters,  stage  settings 
and  us^ul  information  regarding  stage  appliances  and  effects.  Numerous 
illustrative  diagrams  and  engravmgs.    Pnce S  1.00 

Painter's  9Canual.~A  practical  guide  to  house  and  sign  painting,  graining, 
varnishing,  polishing,  kalsomining,  papering,  lettering,  staining,^  gilding, 
glazing,  silvering,  etc.,  etc.  Including  treatise  on  How  to  Mix  Paints.  To 
the  learner  the  book  is  simply  indispensable.     Price 50  cts. 

^gn  Writing:  and  Glass  Embossing:.— A  standard  work  widely  and 
favorably  known ;  new  edition,  with  newly  engraved  illustrations  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price 76  ctSt 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE. 


Blird6tt'3  liegro  bialecl  ttecitatioii; 


HUMOROUS    READINGS. 

Containing  the  latest  and  best  hits  of  modern  Negro  Minstrelsy, 
being  by  far  the  most  perfect  book  of  its  kind  ever  published. 


CONTE  NTS. 


An  Examination  in  History. 

Apples :  an  Original  Negro  Lecture. 

Bad  Churchman,  A. 

Blind  Ned. 

Brother  Anderson. 

Brother  Gardner  and  Jud^e  Cadaver. 

Brother  Gardner  on  Music. 

Brudder  Bones's  Love  Scrape. 

Brudder  Plato  Johnson's  Sermon. 

^'Business"  in  Mississippi. 

Ceesar  Rowan. 

Christmas  Baby,  The. 

Christmas  Night  in  the  Quarters. 

Colored  Preacher's  Religious  Experi- 
ence, A. 

Darky  Bootblack,  The. 

Darky  Preacher,  The. 

Darky's  Story,  The, 

De  Cake  Walk. 

Devil's  Ride,  The. 

Fiwt  Banjo,  The. 

Half-Way  Doings. 

How  Persimmons  Took  Cah  ob  de 
Baby. 

Kentncky  Philosophy. 

Mahsr  John. 

Marcellino's  Conversion. 

Marriage  a  Mighty  Serious  Thing. 

Momma  Phoebe. 

Nem:o  Aphorisms. 

"  Nigger  Made  Happy." 

"  No  Party  To-Night.'» 

Old  Daddy  Turner. 

Old   Hostler's   Experience,  The. 

"Ole  Man's"  Lament,  The. 


Old  Sambo  Puzzled. 

Old  Si  Pilots  a  'Possum  Hunt. 

Parson  Snow's  Broad  Hint. 

Pine  Town  Darky  Debating  Society. 

The. 
Plantation  Songj  A. 
Precepts  at  Partmg. 
Professor  Barbour's  Experiment. 
Rev.  Plato  Johnson  Visits  New  York, 

The. 
Rev.  Uncle  Jim*s  Sermon,  The. 
Sambo's  Dilemma. 
Sam's  Feast. 
Ship  of  Faith,  The. 
Solium  Fac',  A. 
Sunday  Fishin'. 
Teco  Brag's  Lecture. 
Ter'ble  'Sperience,  A. 
Terpsichore      in      the      Flat     CreeV 

Quarters. 
Three  Wishes,  The. 
Uncle   Anderson   on  Prosperity. 
Uncle  Billy  and  the  Civil  Rights  Bill. 
Uncle  Eph  Kimble''s  Mistake. 
Uncle  Gabe's  White  Folks. 
Uncle  Ike's  Roosters. 
Uncle  Joel. 
Uncle  Ned's  Defence. 
Uncle  Pete  and  Marse  George. 
Uncle  Reuben's  Baptism. 
War  of  Races,  The. 
"  Whar's  de  Kerridge  ?  " 
What's  a  DoUa  to  a  Man  wid  a  Family, 
What  Troubled  the  Nigger. 
Wounded  in  the  Comers. 


Bound  in  illuminated  paper  cover.    Price,  25  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

EXCELSIOR  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

Ne\r  Xork,  N.  IT. 
F.  O,  Box  1144. 


Bnrdett's  SMesperean  Recitations  and  Readings, 


Oonsisting  of  choice  readings  and  scenes  from 
amateur  and  professional  recital. 

CONTENTS. 

Henry  the  Fifth's  Woo- 


Shaeesfeabe,  adapted  to 


A.  Sister  Pleads    for  a 

Brofher'a  Life. 
All  the  World's  a  Stage. 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean 
Alexander's  Feast. 
Brutus  on  the  Death  of 

CiBsar. 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Cleopatra's  Barge. 
Glarence's  Dream. 
Gassius  Agaiust  Caesar. 
Crescentius. 
Comliat   between    Fitz- 

James  Sl  Roderick  Dbu. 
Cato's  Soliloq^uy. 
Cleopatra  Dying. 
Dying  Gladiator,  The. 
Death  of  Gaudeutis. 
Evadne. 
Pall  of  Wolsey. 
Falstaflf  s  Boasting. 
FaIsta£fB  Descripnon  of 

his  Soldiers. 
Guilty  Conscience,  The. 
Ghost        Scene       firom 

"  Hamlet." 
Hamlet's  Directions   to 

the  Players. 
Hamlet's  SolQoqny. 
Henry  V  to  his  Soldiers 

before    the    Walla    of 


Hamlet. 

Henry  V  to  Lord  Scroop, 
on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Treachery  of  the  Lat- 
ter. 

Iciliua  on  Virginia's 
Seizure. 

King  Johu  and  Hubert. 

King  John. 

Lady  Macbeth's  Solilo. 
quy. 

Legend  of  Horatins,  The 

Lines  to  his  Wife  after 
their  Separation. 

Lncins  Junius  Brutus 
OTor  the  Body  of  Lucre- 
tia. 

Murder  of  King  Duncan. 

Macbeth  Meditating  the 
Murder  of  Duncan. 

Marc  Antony's  Oration. 

Marco  Bozzaria. 

Othello's  Apology. 

Othello. 

Oberon's  Vision. 

Pride  of  Sir  Giles  Over- 
reach in  his  Daughter. 


Harfleur. 

Ulustsrated  Paper  Cover,  S5 


Poland. 

Paul  in  Athens. 

Queen  Mab. 

Quarrel  of  Brutus  and 
Caaslus. 

Romeo  in  the  Garden. 

Borneo's  Banishment 
firom  Juliet. 

Richelieu  and  France. 

Shylock'a  Soliloquy  and 
Address. 

Scene  from  the  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice." 

Soliloquy  of  Henry  Von 
the  Anxieties  of  Great* 
nesa. 

Soliloquy  of  the  King 
upon  his  Murder  aud 
Usurpation. 

Scene  from  "  Hamlet." 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladia* 
tors. 

Sempronius's  Speech  for 
War. 

St.  Pierre  to  Ferrardo. 

To  Mary  iu  Heaven. 

Village  Preacher. 

Village  Schoolmaster. 

Virginia— A  Lay  of  An- 
cient Rome. 

Why  should  the  Spirit 
of  Mortal  be  Proud? 
Cents. 


LX>x:<z>a^'ss 


Frencli  and  Yankee  Dialect  Recitations  and  Readings. 

This  comprises  the  most  amusing  illustrations  of  French,  English  and  Yankee 
dialect,  selected  from  all  the  best  sources  of  the  past  and  present,  characteristic. 


Ad  laddent  of  Old  Dave's  Court* 

ship. 
An  Inquiring  Yankee. 
Aunt  Patient's  Donghnnts. 
Bantv  Tim, 
Bewitched  Clock,  The. 
]ii"J  Brown — flrom  Cohoea, 
Countryman  at  the  Show,  The. 
fourtin'  The 
Dariufl  Greea  and  his  Flying  Ma^ 

chine. 
Ehenezer  on  a  BuaL 


CONTENTS- 
YANKEE. 
Fireman's  Story,  The. 
He  Understood  It 
Hezekiah  Bedott 
His  Son  Jim's  Bay  Mare. 
How  "  Ruby  "  Played. 
Irrepressible  Yankee,  The. 
John  Spiner'a  ShirL 
Love  in  Oyster  Bay. 
Miner's  Protege,  The. 
Mrs.  Smart  Learns  How  to  Skate. 
Not  Opposed  to  Matrimony. 


FRENCH. 


Old  Sugar's  Courtship. 

Peler  Sorghum  in  Love, 

Pike  County  Wedding,  A. 

Pluck  end  Prayer. 

Samantha  Smith  Becoiaea  Josiah 

Allen's  Wife. 
Sculpin. 

Three  Chances  to  Get  Married. 
Terzah  Ann's  Summer  Trip. 
Widder,  The. 
Widow  Bcdott'B  Poetry,  The. 


After-Dinner  Speech  of  a  French- 
man. 

Generous  Frenchman,  The. 

How  a  Frenchman  Entertained 
John  Bull 

Frenchman  and  the  Flea  Powder, 
The. 

Fronchman  and  the  Landlord, 
Tlw. 


Frenchman  and  the  Mosquitoes, 
The. 

Frenchman  and  the  Rata,  The. 

Frenchman  and  the  Cheep's  Trot- 
ters, The. 

Frenchman  on  Macbeth,  A. 
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PRACTICAJL   ELECTRICAL   WORKS. 


ELECTRICAL     INSTRUMENT     MAKING 

for  Amateurs. — By  S.  R.  Bottone.  Contains  plain  instruc- 
tions, by  help  of  which  any  one  with  an  ordinary  knowledge  ol 
English,  and  moderately  handy  with  tools,  can  make  for  his 
own  entertainment,  or  for  use  in  the  study  of  a  great  science, 
all  the  instruments  now  employed  in  theoretical  or  piactical 
Elect"-icity,  from  Torsion  Balances,  Holtz  Machines  and  Induc- 
tion Coils  to  Dynamos,  Electric  Motors,  Telephones,  Phono- 
graphs and  Micrographs ;  and  all  the  experiments  of  the  great 
leaders  in  these  s'udies,  Wheatstone,  Bell,  Price,  Hughes  and 
Edison,  can,  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  book,  be  under- 
stood and  repeated.     200  pages,  cloth,  postpaid,  75  Cents. 

ELECTRO-MOTORS;   HOW  MADE  AND 

How  Used. — A  handbook  for  amateurs  and  practical  men,  by 
S.  R.  Bottone,  author  of  "The  Dynamo,"  "  Electrical  Instru- 
ment Making  for  Anateurs,"  "Electric  Bells,"  etc.,  etc.,  and 
A.  M.  A.  Beale,  author  of  Beale's  Calisthenics,  etc. — A  com- 
plete and  simple  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  power  in  a 
dynamo,  and  ihe  method  of  applying  the  same,  commencing 
with  a  Simple  Motor,  and  proceeding  to  an  exposition  of  the 
Siemen's,  Thompson's,  Walker's,  Grison,  Edison  and  other 
motors.  In  addition  three  special  chapters  by  an  American 
author  follow  in  which  the  information  embraces  all  American 
improvements.  The  work  is  probably  the  most  complete  and 
easily  understood  of  any  of  the  many  now  in  the  field. 
180  pages,  cloth.  Price,  postpaid...   75  Cents. 

Electric   Bells   and    All    About    Them.— 

S.  R.  Bottone.  196  pages.  100  illustrations.  In  this  volume 
the  whole  subject  of  Electric  Bells  is  explained  in  simple 
language.  Any  one  with  an  English  education  can  master  it  in 
a  few  hours.  The  illustrations  are  great  helps  to  understanding 
th"!  descriptions.  The  work  begins  by  showing  how  the  force 
applied  to  Electric  Bells  is  produced,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  to 
arrange  every  kind  of  signal  which  can  be  given  by  electricity, 
as  well  as  all  needed  information  that  belongs  to  the  sub-';ct. 
It  is  just  the  book  needed  by  mechanics  who  have  occa_^onal 
calls  upon  them  to  mount  bells,  and  Bell-Hangers,  Locksmiths, 
etc.,  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  withall  the  uses  of  the  Electric 

Bell.    Cloth,  price,  postpaid 76  cents. 

HOW    TO    MAKE    A   DYNAMO.-A  practical 

treatise  for  amateurs.  Containing  numerous  illustrations  and 
detailed  instructions  for  constructing  a  small  dynamo,  to  pro- 
duce the  electric  light.     By  Alfred  Crofts.     Bound  in  cloth ; 

price,  postpaid 75  ceuts< 

Any  of  the  above  works  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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